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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice,—Sytvanus UrBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 
following Month. 





‘KENT ARCHXOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THe annual meeting will be held at 
Sandwich, on Thursday and Friday, Aug. 
4 and 5, under the presidency of the 
Marquess Camden, K.G. 

On Thursday, the chair will be taken 
at the Town-hall, Sandwich, at 11°30, 
after which a visit will be paid to Rich- 
borough Castle, the inspection of which 
will form the main feature of the day, 
and where Mr. Roach Smith will deliver 
a lecture. The dinner will take place 
at Sandwich. A museum will be formed 
at the Town-hall, in which most of the 
Saxon ornaments lately discovered by 
the Society at Sarr will be exhibited, as 
well as a very extensive collection of 
other objects of local and general in- 
terest; and at the evening meeting in 
the Museum the Rev. R. C. Jenkins 
will illustrate the history of Sandwich, 
its churches, &c., preparatory to an ex- 
amination of them under his guidance 
on the following day. 

On Friday the members will meet at 
St. Mary’s, Sandwich, at 11°30, when 
that and the other churches, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, &c., will be ex- 
amined, The remainder of the day will 
be given to railway or carriage excur- 
sions according as parties may be formed. 
Minster, with its fine church and con- 
ventual remains, and the manor-house 
of Thorn, may be easily reached in one 
direction, as may Worth, Northbourne, 


and Mongeham, in another ; and those 
inclined for a longer journey will have 
the opportunity of visiting the fine 
churches of Eastry, Betteshanger, and 
Ash, taking on the way (if time will 
permit) Goodnestone, Wingham, and 
Woodnesborough. 


THE SHAMROCK. 

Srr,—Can any of your antiquarian 
readers inform me whether the emblem 
of the shamrock enwreathed with the 
thistle occurs among the early ecclesias- 
tical architectural devices? Clairon du 
Maillet states that it is frequently met 
with in Ireland, but he has unfortu- 
nately neglected to cite any particular 
example.—I am, &c. 

W.@. &. 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 
Srr,— With respect to Christopher 
Hodgson (M.A. July 22, 1820), we find 
that we were mistaken in supposing 
him to have been the Rev. Christopher 
Hodgson, Rector of Marholm, North- 
amptonshire. The graduate of 1820 
was Christopher Hodgson, Esq., the 
venerable Secretary and Treasurer of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. In the later 
editions of his “Instructions for the 
use of Candidates for Holy Orders and 
of the Parochial Clergy” he is desig- 
nated M.A. . 
C. H. and THompson CoopEr. 
Cambridge. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—VI. 


DEVENIsSH IsLAND AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Lovex Erng, in the county of Fermanagh, is a lake of great 
extent, stretching from south-east to north-west about forty 
miles. It is divided into two portions, the southernmost being 
called the Upper and the northern the Lower Lake. Beauti- 
fully situated on an island in the strait between these two 
portions, lies the town of Enniskillen. It is an English-built 
town, having been founded in the reign of James I., and there- 





fore cannot boast any great antiquity. It had previously been a 
stronghold of the Maguires, but was seized in the time of Eliza- 
beth and a castle built. The present building may have formed 


a part of this castle, or it may have been erected in the follow- 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. II. R 
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ing reign, when the town was built. In the town, though much 
modernized of late years, there are still some remains of build- 
ings which are of interest, particularly the Castle, of which the 
south front is tolerably perfect. It has two turrets or bartizans 
at the angles, with conical cap- 
“| i | pings, and which being boldly 
—t— Ji corbelled across the angles, 
Pp ——— | give it an air of greater anti- 
—awl | quity than it is really entitled 
| ea ' to. The battlements are of the 
—— , usual Irish stepped form, but 
thewindows are square-headed, 
with short straight labels with- 
out return, and having no Irish 
character ; and its appearance 
is not improved by its being 
plastered over and the masonry concealed. There was a small 
fortress at the time the English got possession of the place, but 
the present building was probably erected after their arrival, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

A boat from the bridge, and a pleasant row down the lake 
for about three miles, brings the 
traveller to Devenish Island. The 
lake between these two places has 

. none of the wild or sublime cha- 

*: racter which we associate with lake 

= scenery, and it would be more ap- 

| propriately characterised by the 

' word “pleasing.” The lake - lies 

’ calmly between gently swelling hills 

. covered with rich pasture, and in 

some places wooded. On the way 

we pass the small ruined castle of 

' Portora, a quadrangular building 

with a circular tower at each angle, 

picturesquely situated at the water’s 
edge. 

Devenish Island does not present any striking natural fea- 
tures. It is a gentle hill, not wooded but clothed with rich 
pasture, from the eastern slope of which rise the round tower 
and the ruins of the monastic buildings. 


Corbelling, Enniskillen Castle. 


Carel of Arch, Devenish Abbey. 
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On the higher ground, west of the other ruins, we come to 
the Abbey, a building of the fifteenth century, now in ruins, 
but of which considerable portions yet remain. It exhibits 
the usual Irish peculiarities, particularly the arches supported 
on tapering corbels (see opposite page) which are so common in 
buildings of this date, and of which there are here some very 
good examples. Of the church the nave has disappeared, but 
the central tower remains. An inscribed stone, though not now 
in its original place, gives the date of the erection of the abbey, 
1449; but as this stone was picked up among the ruins of 
the Priory, and only built into this wall in 1808, it cannot 
be considered as any authority. The Church is of the usual 
character of the Irish Friary churches, with a central tower. 
Under the tower is one of the usual vaults of the Perpendicular 





1 EN 
* Faron 
4/2" 


Part of the Round Tower, Devenish. 


style. On the north side of the chancel is a good sepulchral 
arch with crockets and pinnacles. 
Lower down the island we come to the round tower, one of 
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the most perfect in Ireland, though not one of the earliest. 
_ It is built entirely of sandstone found in the 
- neighbourhood, and well cut. The masonry 
__|. is ashlar, well worked though not regularly 
squared, and with fine joints, but in irregular 
courses. The door is round-headed, without 
mouldings, but the architrave projects slightly 
from the face of the wall. Some of the win- 
dows are triangular-headed and some square, but all without 
mouldings. The band at the base of the conical capping is 
ornamented with a grotesque 
head at each of the cardinal 
points, or nearly so, and between 
these are carved the pellet and 
other twelfth-century ornaments. 
This tower was repaired in 
1835, and an ash-tree which was 
growing on the top was destroyed, 
as it had occasioned serious in- 
: jury to the stonework, but each 
Toor ceece-ecy stone was carefully marked and 
— replaced. In the top stone is 
the socket for an upright iron 
Band or Cornice of Round Tower, Devenish, Dar, as if for a cross, and a frag- 
ment of the iron remained in it. 
Near the round tower are the foundations of a small church, 
formerly known by the name of Molaise’s, but with not enough 
remaining to allow an opinion to be formed as to its date. 
A little further ave the ruins of a late twelfth-century church 
or chapel (see opposite page), in the south wall of which is 
a window with late Norman or transition mouldings (see oppo- 
site page). Its proportion, which is very graceful, is that of 
a narrow lancet, but it is round-headed. It has a label with 
rather long returns, and the mouldings of the jambs are 
carried round the sill, as in other Irish examples. Alto- 
gether it is an example worth imitating. This building was 
erected after the fire which is recorded to have taken place 
in 1157. On the north side of the church are the remains of 
a cell or domestic building of early rude masonry, the south 
wall of which has been removed to make way for the north 
wall of the church; the building being therefore evidently 
of earlier date than the church. 
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Window, south side of Church, Devenish. 
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According to the best authorities of ancient times, St. Lais- 
rean, called also Molaise, built a celebrated monastery in 
Daimh-inis, or the Ox’s Island, somewhat before a.p. 543, but 
scarcely a trace of this is to be met with in history for the next 
two hundred years. From a.p. 750 the succession of its abbots 
and some others of its monastic officers can be well traced. 
In 836 the monastery was plundered and burnt by the Danes, 
and probably this would not be the only disaster which befel 
it, as the churches of Lough Erne suffered several times from 
these and other marauders. In 1157 we are expressly told 
that the church and monastery were burned. In 1360 the 
monastery was again burned, and this last calamity probably 
led to the erection of the so-called Abbey at the top of the 
hill, and to the transfer of the establishment to the new site 
trom the older buildings last described. There is no account 
of more than one monastery on the island at one time, and 
that existed as a priory of secular canons down to the final 
suppression of monasteries. 

In the “Annals of the Four Masters” the death of the 
anchorite Ua Guaire (Anglicised, Gorey) is recorded in the 
year 1058 at this place. 


’ Grant’s Grave, anv St. Lassarre’s CEL. 


In the neighbourhood of Devenish, and indeed in almost all 
parts of Ireland, are objects which can scarcely be included 
under the head of architecture at all, but which are-of interest 
as shewing the first rude attempts at building. Of these, the 
two above mentioned may be selected as examples. 

The Giant’s Grave is on the town land of Clayonagh, near 
the church of Killesher, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Florence Court, the seat of the Earl of Enniskillen. It has 
evidently been one of the “long cromlechs” described by 
Worsaae, and has had a chamber at each end connected by 
a longer one in the centre. This exactly agrees with Wor- 
saae’s description. He says, “The most important of these 
monuments are the long cromlechs, which consist of three 
chambers ; a large one in the middle, and a small one at each 
end.” It will be seen by the annexed view and plan that 
these chambers are distinctly traceable. The upper figure 
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shews the plan, with the height of each stone marked, and 
the lower one shews its present appearance. 


Giant's Grave. 
The figures on the Plan give the height of the stones. 
Fig. 1. Plan. Fig. 2. General View. 


The curious underground vault, known as St. Lassaire’s Cell, 
is found in the immediate neighbourhood of Giant’s Grave, 
just described. It is situated on the banks of the Cladagh 
river, near the old church of Killesher (Kill Lassaire), in the 
Valley of Alt, near Florence Court. It consists of a slightly 
raised mound, under which lies the cell, at about four feet 
from the surface; the entrance to it is on the side, near the 
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top of a steep hill, at the bottom of which runs the river. The 
mound is surrounded by a now shallow ditch, but which was 
originally no doubt deeper, and intended for defence. Its plan 
and arrangement will be best understood by an inspection of 
the annexed figures. By referring to the ground-plan (Fig. 1), 


Fig. 1. 
Aj Sieps 


8t. Lassaire’s Cell. 
A. B. C. Three Apartments. d. Entrance to second Chamber. 
D. Passage leading to the upper Aperture j. f. Entrance to Passage. 
¢e. Entrance to first Chamber. m. A large Stone. 


it will be seen that it consists of three apartments, having a 
communication with each other, and a passage (D) which ends in 
Fig 3. 








The letters refer to the Plan. 


a short flight of steps leading again to the open air. In the pas- 
sage between B and C is a large stone (m), which partly blocks 
I ‘ 
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up the way, and may have been placed there to give greater 
facility for defending the place, or for closing the passage 
entirely. Fig. 2 shews a longitudinal section through the 
mound and cells, and (Fig. 3) a section through the apart- 
ment C. These shew that the height of the rooms does 
not exceed 44 ft., while that of the passages is not more 
than 14 ft., and over the stone (m) not more than 1 ft.; so 
that it was impossible to stand upright in any part of it, and the 
passages could only be passed by lying flat on the face. Fig. 4 


Plan of Roof, St.Lassaire’s Cell. 
The letters refer to the Plan. 


is the plan of the roof, shewing that it is formed of flat stones 
laid from side to side, with a few smaller ones laid crossway 
over the spaces between. Fig. 5 is an isometrical view of the 
interior (see next page), to shew the masonry, &c. All the 
doorways have large stones for their lintels, and two of them 
have upright stones for their jambs, the others have merely 
rough masonry. 

This is altogether very similar to the fogou (or cave) near 
Bolleit, in Cornwall, and to others in the same county described 
by Mr. Blight in the present volume of the GentLeMan’s Ma- 
GAZINE (1864), and other examples are mentioned as occurring 
near Aberdeen. They seem not to be uncommon in Ireland, 
for in Wright’s Louthiana there is a description of a very 
similar one which was discovered accidentally in ploughing 
a field near Ballrichan. This, like the one at Killesher, had 


two entrances, one of which was also by a short flight of steps. 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor. II, a.” 
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He says, after describing it, “ All this part of Ireland abounds 
with such caves, not only under mounts, forts, and castles, but 


—" 6. JEWITT Se, 


Interior of St. Lassaire’s Cell. 


under unsuspected plain fields, some winding into little hills 
and risings, like a ram’s horn; others running zigzag like a ser- 
pent; others, again, right forward, connecting cell with cell.” 

They are very similar to what Worsaae describes as “ passage 
buildings” or “ giant’s chambers,” except that those described 
by him are on a much larger scale than those found in Ireland 
or in Cornwall. The Danish ones have evidently been burial- 
places, but this one now described does not seem to have been 
intended for that purpose. It seems more probable that they 
were, as has been suggested, places of security for valuables, 
provisions, or grain in times of danger. Their being almost 
always either enclosed in or connected with a camp or fortress 
of earth-works seems strongly to favour this idea. The one we 
are now describing was surrounded by a ditch, and was probably 
part of a fortress on the hill-side. 

The place is known as St. Lassaire’s Cell, from a tradition that 
a female saint of that name, to whom the neighbouring church 
is dedicated, used these vaults as a habitation, but it seems 
incredible that any human being, and particularly a female, 
could ever have used as a dwelling this miserable place, to 
which the entrance could only be on the hands and knees, and 
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in which the height of the apartments would not allow any- 
thing more than a sitting posture; though we know that 
anchorites and anchoresses did choose strange places, and these 
vaults being ready formed to hand may have been used for 
that purpose. 


Ciongs, or Ciuain-Eots, 1n THE County or MonaGuan. 


The round tower of Clones is of the rudest, roughest con- 
struction, and to which it is difficult to assign any date. It is 


Part of the Round Tower, Clones. 


built of the hard mountain limestone, chiefly in natural bould- 

ers, and part of hammer-dressed stones in irregular courses ; 

that is to say, not always level, but some sloping; the joints, 

between the stones are very wide, and filled in with the 

chippings of the stone on the outside, being what is termed 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot. II. s 
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“spawled masonry.” It was built with mortar, but much of it 
has disappeared from the outside of the wall. The openings are 


Portion of the Masonry called ‘‘ Spawled Masonry,” Round Tower, Clones. 


all square-headed ; the doorway, which is nearer to the ground 
than usual, is small, and the head of it formed by a single 
stone, which has cracked in the middle so as to look like two 
stones. The windows are small, square, and rudely formed ; 
there have been four at the top, of which some of the jambs 
only remain with part of the wall between, which looks like 
a portion of a gable, but this is accidental; the upper part 
being much decayed and the conical roof gone. It stands in 
a burying-ground, in which there is at present no church or 
chapel. There is, however, a small and ancient chapel among 
the houses at no great distance from the tower, and there is 
one of the richly-carved Irish crosses in the Market-place. The 
rude construction is the natural one dictated by the material, 
and many of the farm walls in the neighbourhood are con- 
structed in the same manner. It is therefore not a guide to 
the age of the building. 

At a short distance to the north, on the hill above this bury- 
ing-ground, are some important earth-works, shewing perhaps 
the site of the castle built by the English in 1211. A monas- 
tery is said to have been founded by St. Tigernach (or Tierney), 
who was of the blood royal, and died in 548. The abbots of 
Clones are traceable in the eighth century and afterwards, and 
are called successors of Tigernach, and several of them are 
mentioned in the Annals of Ireland by that title: An an- 
chorite is mentioned as residing here in 971. The abbey was 
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burned in 744, 842, 1015, 1045, 1164, 1179, 1207, and finally 
demolished in 1541. In 1207 Hugh de Lacy destroyed the 
town and abbey by fire, but in five years afterwards they were 
rebuilt by the English, who also erected a castle here. 





Discovery or Ancrent SuBTERRANEAN VAULTS IN THE IsLAND oF Gozo. 
—During the month of June, 1864, whilst the workmen employed in making 
the new road to the Cathedral at Rabato were digging in the ditch under the 
western wall of the Fort, they came on the roofs of numerous cellars in the 
solid rock, which, on being reported to the authorities in Valetta, His Ex- 
cellency, with a view of ascertaining their value as relics of antiquity, at once 
gave orders that the attention of Dr. Cesare Vassallo and Dr. A. L. Adams 
should be directed to the discovery. These gentlemen accordingly repaired to 
the spot, and found upwards of twenty-four circular caverns, both as regards 
shape and relative position much like the grain fosse of Florian, only that, 
besides a circular aperture in the roof of each cell, and niches in the wall to 
facilitate ingress and egress, there are square openings near the floor, by which 
each can be entered from the other. They vary in height from five to nine 
feet, and are about the same in diameter. Many are filled up with débris, so 
that it is not unlikely that the whole locality is riddled with these subterranean 
burrows. Several cells were cleared out, but no relics found, nor is it likely 
any important discovery of that sort will be made. There is every reason to 
conclude, from history, local tradition, and their general appearance, that 
they were used merely as temporary hiding-places for the inhabitants during 
the fourteenth century and subsequently, when these islands were subject to 
incursions of Algerian pirates and Mahomedans of Barbary. Historical annals 
state that a stronghold stood in the position of the present Fort, at the time 
when the island was made over to the Knights of St. John; it is probable, 
therefore, that these cells were made in the above situation with the view of 
affording shelter to such families as could not be received within the Fort, but 
might be defended from its walls. As antiquarian relics they are not of any 
great importance, further than establishing the written and oral tradition, 
which is, however, always a point of great value in the history of a nation, 
more especially as very little is known of the Maltese Islands from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century of the Christian era—Malta Observer. 


Furnt Imptements 1n Syr1a.—The Duc de Luynes, whilst recently at 
Beyrout, visited several caverns in the neighbourhood in company with 
»M. Lartet. These caverns had been described thirty years ago by M. Botta, 
who had observed a kind of breccia or pudding-stone there, containing bones 
and remains of pottery. The Duc de Luynes, having explored one of these 
caverns, from which the Dog River (Lycus of the ancients, Nahr el Kelb of the 
Arabs) flows, found it to contain many fossil remains of herbivora, and ‘a 
quantity of flint implements, similar to those met with in Europe. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—VI. 
FURNITURE. 


Ir will be observed in the course of these lectures, no matter 
what the subject, that we have been again and again obliged to 
refer our most notable deficiencies to the want of a distinctive 
architecture and to a coloured costume. We now come to a 
third evil, namely, our very unsatisfactory, not to say ugly, furni- 
ture. It may be objected that it does not much matter what 
may be the exact curve of the legs of the chair a man sits 
upon, or of the table off which he eats his dinner, provided the 
said articles of furniture answer their respective uses; but, un- 
fortunately, what we see continually before our eyes is likely, 
indeed is quite sure, to exercise a very great influence upon 
our taste, and therefore the question of beautiful versus ugly 
furniture does become a matter of very great importance. I 
might easily enlarge upon the enormities, inconveniences, and 
extravagances of our modern upholsterers, but that has been 
so fully done in a recent number of the “Cornhill Maga- 
zine*” that I may well dispense with the task. The writer 
points out the artistic perils of a young couple about to marry, 
and how in choosing their furniture they are usually so be- 
wildered that they often make their selection depend on the 
shopman’s assurance that “they sell a great many of that 
article.” This part of the subject I may, therefore, leave in 
the hands of the writer in the “ Cornhill,” whose only fault is, 
that he has not been able to sign his work, and thus add 
greater weight to his teaching. : 

If we consult antiquity, by means of sculptures and extracts 
from authors, we may get a very fair idea of what were the 
forms of the furniture among the Egyptians, Greeks, Assyrians, 
and Romans, but their civilization was very different to our 
own; and we may learn very nearly all we want to learn if we 
go to the Middle Ages, of whose furniture we possess the actual 
specimens, besides the sculptured and written authorities. It 
is almost needless to point out the prevalence of rich materials 
in the composition of the more important pieces of furniture 
in ancient times, such as the ivory throne found at Nineveh, of 





* “Cornhill Magazine,” March, 1864. 
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which we have portions in the British Museum, or the notices 
of the rich furniture in Herodotus, or the couches and tables in- 
laid with silver, gold, and tortoise-shell described by Pliny, Apu- 
leius, and other classics. In the Cabinet de Medailles at Paris 
is part of the wooden leg of an ancient chair covered with a thin 
plating of silver; and if we may believe the MSS. of the dark 
ages, as they are called, this process appears to have been a 
very favourite one: thus Charlemagne is said to have possessed 
sundry tables covered with the precious metals, having plans of 
cities engraved on them. It has been suggested, with great pro- 
bability, by one author, that these tables were probably small 
table-tops, which were placed on a low stool in the middle of 
the room, as in the East at the present day, the guests sitting 
round them on cushions or on low divans. As to the plans of 
cities, they were not plans as we should understand the word, 
but a sort of jumble, half plan and half perspective, such as we 
often see in old maps. Furniture in those times often appears 
to have taken the form of animals, as we may see in some of our 
own Saxon MSS.; in other cases it was carved into little ar- 
cades and divisions, then gilt and incrusted with glass or some 
other coloured substance. To this kind of furniture our bam- 
boo pattern (if not really derived from the plant) bears the 
greatest resemblance. 

If we want to ascertain how our ancestors in the Middle 
Ages managed the furnishing of their apartments, we have 
three great sources of information open to us, and by putting 
together what we learn from each we may arrive at a very 
satisfactory solution of the question: these sources are, first, 
the few articles which have escaped the hand of time and of 
man ; secondly, the illuminations in MSS., the written descrip- 
tions and sculptured representations ; and, thirdly, the actual 
domestic life of the East. Thus could we transport ourselves 
back to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, we should find 
the interiors of the apartments very nearly as commodious, 
and very much more artistic, than those of our own. Say we were 
in the royal palace of Westminster, we should find the ceil- 
ing boarded, with paintings on it, generally stars on a green 
ground; sometimes painted subjects, introduced either in the 
circles or as heads in a border”: the walls, if the apartment is 





> See Parker’s Domestic Architecture, vol. i. The term wainscoting (am- 
bruscare) is generally believed to apply to the sides of apartments. However, 
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a simple one, are simply white, with a pattern in red lines, 
after the fashion of masonry, (as the term then was,) a floriated 
border running immediately below the ceiling; if, upon the 
other hand, the apartment is a rich one, the walls have an 
imitation curtain up to a certain height, and then picture- 
subjects above. There were two distinct sorts of these; one, 
where the work was done “ decently,” without gold and azure, 
in fact, in lampblack, red and yellow ochre, such as we see 
in all old churches whenever the whitewash is taken off; and 
the other, in full and brilliant colours, with burnished gold 
ornaments, such as the past generation had the privilege of 
seeing in the painted chamber. But the great feature of our 
medizval chamber is the furniture ; this, in a rich apartment, 
would be covered with paintings, both ornaments and sub- 
jects; it not only did its duty as furniture, but spoke and 
told a story. Very few specimens of this kind have reached 
us; for, whenever the painting was destroyed, the absence of 
carving gave little inducement to preserve the wood, and we 
are thus reduced to examples that can almost be counted on 
our fingers. Thus, there is a press in the cathedral at Bayeux, 
which has been drawn in the work of my friend Mr. Nesfield ; 
there is another, rather later, in the treasury at Noyon ; there 
are also one or two examples in the Uffizii at Florence. We 
have our own coronation chair, the sedilia, and retabulum at 
Westminster, although all in bad condition ; there is also the 
shrine of St. Ursula at Bruges, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous marriage-coffers so frequently found in Italy, although they 
are of later date. Such furniture as this must have been well 
worth seeing. 

But to return to our thirteenth-century room. The floor would 
be paved with small tiles, very much as we see almost every- 
where in France at the present day, and in summer it appears 
to have been the fashion to strew sweet-scented heaths on it, 
a fashion concerning which we have plenty of documentary 
evidence, although it is never shewn in MS. illuminations®°. 
Most probably our apartment would have a bed in it, such 
as we frequently see in France; there would be a great chair, 





a careful reading of the various documents where it occurs has induced the author 
to believe that it was a way of decorating the ceilings. 

* The custom is however very distinctly shewn in one of the woodcuts in the 
1499 edition of Polyphilus. 
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and sundry divans, or benches, against the walls; the windows 
would be glazed and furnished with shutters; and, as far as 
I am able to judge, the woodwork would probably be painted. 
At the end of the fourteenth century, and during. the 
fifteenth, this painted furniture was gradually supplanted by 
carved oak, and the walls were hung with tapestry, or some- 
times panelled; the divans still continued, and in France 
and Belgium the glass, instead of being placed in the groove 
of the stone, was fixed in a wooden casement, placed at the 
back of the mullion: the lower part of this casement having 
no glass, but simply a lattice to keep out the birds; in bad 
weather it was closed by means of shutters’. As the walls 
were very thick, seats were got in the window-jambs; and very 
pleasant places they must have been. Sauval’s description of 
the old Louvre of Charles V. will give a most excellent idea of 
what a royal palace consisted at the end of the fourteenth 
century, while the following extract from Laborde’s Emaur du 
Louvre shews us the interior of the mansion of an opulent 
citizen ; the extract is taken from Guillebert de Metz :— 


“The house of Jacques Duchié in the Rue des Prouvelles, the doorway of 
which is carved with wonderful art. In the court were peacocks and other 
birds of pleasure. The first hall is embellished with divers pictures and sen- 
tences attached to the walls. Another hall is filled with all manner of 
instruments ; another hall is garnished with chess-boards, tables, and other 
games in great number. Also a beautiful chapel, where there were desks to 
put books upon, of wonderful art; also a study, where the walls were 
covered with precious stones, and spices of sweet odour ; also a chamber, 
where there were various sorts of fur ; also several other chambers, richly 
furnished with chairs, tables ingeniously carved, and apparelled with rich 
cloths and carpets ; also, in a high chamber, were a great number of cross- 
bows, of which some were painted with beautiful figures ; there were standards, 
banners, axes, guisarmes, coats of mail, targets, shields, cannon and other en- 
gines, with plenty of armour. Also there was a window, made with won- 
derful artifice, by which you could put out a head of iron, so that you might 
see and speak to those outside without danger; and at top of all was a 
square chamber, with windows on three sides to overlook the town, and 
when people dined there wine and meats were raised and lowered by 
means of a pulley, because it was too high to carry things up; and above 
the pinnacles of the house were fine gilt images. This Master Duchié was 
a fine man, very respectable, and well known. His servants were civil, 
clever, and of pleasant appearance; among whom was a master carpenter, 
who continually worked at the hotel.” 





* Ancient wooden casements are very rare; they are, however, still to be seen 
in situ in the hall of the Palais de Justice, Rouen, and elsewhere. 
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Had Master Duchié lived in the present day he would have 
been a collector of Roman pottery, medals, coins, Sevres 
china, and other what-nots; all of which he would probably 
have kept in some ugly brick house in a fashionable square. 
Luckily for him, in 1407 there was a national art upon which 
he could depend for having his entrance doorway carved with 
marvellous art. - He evidently made his house as beautiful as 
possible, and then filled it with all the rarest and best things 
produced by his contemporaries. 

In Italy the fashion of painted furniture continued much 
longer; probably the best account of it will be found in 
Vasari’s Life of Dello Delli :— 


“And this peculiarity he turned to very good account, since it was the 
custom at that time for all citizens to have large coffers or chests of wood in 
their chambers, made in the manner of a sarcophagus, and having the covers 
or tops variously formed and decorated. There were none who did not cause 
these chests to be adorned with paintings ; and in addition to the stories 
which it was usual to depict on the front and cover of these coffers, the ends, 
and frequently other parts, were most commonly adorned with the arms and 
other insignia of the respective families. The stories which decorated the 
front of the chest were, for the most part, fables taken from Ovid, or other 
poets; or narratives related by the Greek and Latin historians; but occa- 
sionally they were representations of jousts, tournaments, the chase, love 
tales, or other similar subjects, according as it best pleased the different 
owners of the chests. The inside of these coffers was then lined with linen, 
woollen, or such stuffs as best suited the condition and means of those who 
caused them to be made, for the better preservation of the cloth vestments 
and other valuable commodities stored in them. But what was more to the 
purpose for our artist, these chests were not the only movables adorned in 
the manner described, since the balustrades and cornices, the litters, elbow- 
chairs, couches, and other rich ornaments of the chambers, which in those 
days were of great magnificence, were beautified in like manner, as may be 
seen from numberless examples still remaining through all parts of our city. 
And this custom prevailed to such an extent for many years, that even the 
most distinguished masters employed themselves in painting and gilding 
such things. Nor were they ashamed of this occupation, as many in our 
days would be. The truth of what is here said may be seen at this day: 
among other instances, in certain coffers, elbow-seats, and cornices in the 
chambers of the magnificent Lorenzo the Elder, of the house of Medici, on 
which were depicted—not by men of the common race of painters, but by 
excellent masters—all the jousts, tournaments, hunting parties and festivals 
given by the duke, with other spectacles displayed, at that period, with so 
much judgment, such fertility of invention, and such admirable art. Such 
things, in brief, may be seen, not only in the palace and older houses belong- 
ing to the Medici, but relics of them remain in all the most noble dwellings 
of Florence. Nay, there are many of our nobles still attached to old usages, 
who will not permit these decorations to be removed for the purpose of being 
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replaced by ornaments of modern fashion, Dello, therefore, of whom we 
have said that he was a good painter, more especially of small figures, which 
he finished with much grace, devoted himself to this occupation for many 
years, to his great profit and advantage. He was almost exclusively em- 
ployed in painting coffers, elbow-chairs, couches, and other things in the 
manner above described, insomuch that this may be said to have been his 
chief and peculiar profession. But as nothing in this world remains fixed, or 
will long endure, however good and praiseworthy it may be, so, refining on 
this first mode of ornament, the custom prevailed, after no long time, of 
forming richer decorations, by carvings in natural wood, covered with gold, 
which did indeed produce most rich and magnificent ornaments; it also 
became usual to paint such matters of household use, as are above described, 
in oil, the subjects being beautifully depicted stories, which then proved, 
and still continue to make manifest, the riches and magnificence of the 
citizens who possessed, as well as the ability of the painters who adorned 
them®*.” 


We have also to thank Italy for the invention of marquetry, 
which is also found in some of the very early sixteenth-century 
German woodwork; but marquetry such as we see at Assisi 
and at Sienna is a very different affair to that employed 
during the last century and at the present day; the latter is 
simply a veneer, and, like all veneers, very liable to destruction 
if neglected and exposed to damp. On the contrary, the old 


Italian artists cut their incisions nearly a quarter of an inch 
deep in the solid wood, and filled them up with a piece of cor- 
responding thickness. It is needless to state how the Cinque- 
cento of Italy and the Renaissance of France changed the 
details and subsequently the shapes of the furniture; the 
seventeenth century is famous for the wonderful cabinets 
manufactured in Germany, and which employed so many dif- 
ferent hands to bring them to completion; one of these is 
known to have required no less than thirty workmen and 
artists ; there is a very fine specimen in the Hotel de Cluny. 
Buhl, so named from its inventor, the upholsterer of Louis 
XIV., also made its appearance about the same time, viz. the 
end of the seventeenth century: while those amongst us who 
admire the works of the last century run after the furniture 
of Chippendale, who appears to have been the fashionable 
upholsterer, when Adams was the fashionable architect, when 
Cypriani did the decorative paintings, and Jackson the pretty 
ornaments ; in fact, in the dark ages of art. 

Now, before going into the subject of what may possibly be 





© Vasari. Mrs. Forster’s translation, 
Gent, Mac. 1864, Vot, II, 
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done to improve the interiors of the wretched brick houses we 
are at present condemned to inhabit, it may perhaps be as 
well to give a slight glance at the various processes whereby 
our furniture may be decorated ; remembering that there is no 
reason why, like Master Duchié, we should not have every 
room different, not only in its decorations, but in its furniture. 
Furniture may be divided into two great classes: first, where 
the wood shews, and is decorated in various manners, such as 
inlaying ; and, secondly, where the material is concealed by 
painting or gilding. 

And first where the wood is shewn. It would take me 
far beyond my limits were I only to enumerate the various 
woods used in upholstery; sufficient to say, that there are 
many woods which, from their rarity or from other causes, 
can only be used as veneers; others, on the contrary, are 
good to form the body of the article itself, such as walnut, 
oak, beech, pine, mahogany, and perhaps ebony, although the 
latter is so liable to twist that it is generally safer to apply it 
as a veneer gr in small pieces. Now the wood thus forming the 
article is decorated in various ways; the most simple is the 
early marquetry or tarsia, i.e. lines or holes are cut in the 
surface and then filled up with various substances, such as 
other but different coloured woods, metals, mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, and bone, like the Venetian-work of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: or, if an inferior sort of work, 
it could be covered with a veneer; this veneer may either 
be of different coloured woods to marquetry, or of metal and 
shell (Buhl). For ordinary work, thin veneers of different 
coloured woods, or the metal and shell are placed one over 
the other, the pattern traced on the uppermost, and the 
lines followed by a fine saw. This is the more common sort 
of work, but it has the disadvantage of shewing a glue-line, 
representing the thickness of the saw, when the whole is put 
together ; there is also a considerable waste of material, for only 
a small portion of each veneer can be used. The more correct 
way is to make a correct tracing of each piece, and to paste it 
on the veneer, and then to cut it out, separately; if care be 
taken when all the pieces are put together no saw-line will 
appear. Of course there are some colours required which are 
not to be found in nature, such as the blues; in this case dye- 
ing is resorted to. Shading is obtained by means of hot sand, 
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and finally, the details are put in by means of the graver. The 
Italians are very skilful in marquetry, and in the late Italian 
Exhibition at Florence there were some excellent figure-sub- 
jects done by this process. Again, there are various sorts of 
Buhl-work; for the metal can be varied, and colour placed 
on the back of the horn or tortoise-shell. We may dismiss 
the veneers, marquetries, and Buhl with the remark that, 
although they can be used in domestic furniture, which is care- 
fully attended to, they are hardly fit for monumental work, 
such as stalls, lecterns, or roodscreens, where they would be 
subjected to neglect and rough usage. 

A very curious, and by no means uncommon, kind of work 
was to make the article of furniture in cypress wood, and then 
to draw designs with common ink, sinking the grounds to the 
depth of an eighth of an inch; this manufacture appears to 
have been peculiar to Venice and Spain. There are also many 
other ways of decorating furniture where the wood is shewn ; 
such as ornaments of metal, generally gilt; insertions of 
marbles and the coarser sorts of precious stones, as agate, 
malachite, and cornelian; enamels, mosaics, little paintings, 
electrotypes, pieces of china and majolica, coloured glass, as 
in the Westminster work, where it is used in great profusion ; 
looking-glass, ivory, and tale, &c. Wood is also frequently 
stained, especially if of a light colour. As to carving, I reserve 
what I have to say about it until I notice the ecclesiastical 
furniture. 

We now come to those instances where the wood is entirely 
covered. First of all, it may be painted, either plainly or orna- 
mentally ; if the latter, there is literally no end to the art and 
decoration that can be lavished upon it. Two things should 
be kept carefully in view, viz. that the paintings be kept 
flat, without landscape-backgrounds; and, secondly, that they 
judiciously alternate with ornament. The works of Marshal, 
Morris, and Co., in the late Exhibition, were excellent ex- 
amples of this way of treatment, but then the Firm are all 
artists, so that we have a right to expect better things than we 
generally find. Of course it was not to be expected that 
gentlemen who had been brought up to consider Palladio and 
the five orders as the acmé of architecture should admire this 
style of work; their idea of medieval furniture being derived 
from Wardour-street. Accordingly, many were the savage at- 
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tacks upon it; one critic charitably advising the purchaser of 
a particular cabinet to frame the pictures and burn the rest. 
I can only say that I hope to see a very great deal of this 
furniture executed, for it speaks and gives us ideas—but then 
some people dislike nothing so much as ideas, and, upon the 
whole, would rather not think at all. 

An excellent way of painting furniture is to rub down the 
paint, and every coat of varnish or lacquer, as is done in car- 
riage painting; the result is a beautifully smooth polished sur- 
face, admirably adapted for drawing-room furniture; it can 
then be gilded. 

The Japanese are great masters in this art, especially in 
their raised and burnished gildings. By means of their lacquer 
they effectually prevent the gold and silver from oxydizing. 
Colour is occasionally employed to assist the gold, but always 
very sparingly, 

Gilding is also employed on the more prominent parts of 
furniture made of dark wood, but for this purpose it is almost 
imperative that the ground should be dark, otherwise it is apt 
to have a gingerbread effect. Some pieces of furniture are 
entirely covered with gilding, such as the coronation chair at 
Westminster. Here the ornament is obtained by engraving the 
gesso ground before the gilding is applied. After the burnish- 
ing the details were added by means of small punches, or points ; 
and pieces of glass, probably imitating enamels, completed 
the decoration: I have detected no traces of painting, but the 
chair is so dilapidated that it is quite possible that it may have 
been used and quite disappeared. In other cases, parts of the 
gesso ground were raised, the whole gilt, burnished, and even 
partially coloured, the details being rendered partly by punching 
and engraving, and partly by black lines‘. In the Westminster 
retabulum the imitation enamels and jewels are introduced in 
the gilding. Such was a common way of ornamenting mar- 
riage-coffers in Italy. Furniture is often partially or entirely 
covered with gilt or stained leather, velvet cloths, &c., besides 
being studded with gilt nails. Now, given all these various 
ways of decorating our furniture, how is it that the interiors 
of our rooms are so very uninteresting? We arrive at the old 
answer, No distinctive architecture, and no colour around us in 





‘ This kind of work is occasionally seen on the Italian marriage-coffers. 
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our daily life. Still in this case the affair at least isin our own 
hands. Very few of us can expect to build our own houses, 
especially under the abominable system of leasehold, which 
encourages bad architecture and flimsy construction. Again, 
no one would so defy fashion, public opinion, and, above all, his 
tailor, as to appear in public with a costume different from the 
very ugly one at present worn; but the interior of our own 
house, at least, is at our disposal, and if it is bad, it only shews 
that we lack either industry or education to make it better. 

In the first place, how is it that we always have a wretched 
white ceiling over our heads, which hurts our eyes when- 
ever we look up. In Rome the ceilings are always painted, 
even in the poorer houses; why should they not be done so 
here? Builders, and what are called practical men of the 
present day, tell us that our flat plaster ceiling is the only 
one which keeps out the sound of footsteps or voices in the 
room above. ‘This I very much doubt, but even if it were the 
case there is no reason for leaving it one flat mass of white. 
In many cases the cost of the tasteless cornice which runs 
round would be suflicient to afford some sort of decoration, and 
so relieve the monotony. 

Again, ceilings can be boarded instead of plastered, and the 
joints of the boards covered with fillets, thus dividing the whole 
space into narrow longitudinal compartments; or the fillets 
can be nailed on in patterns, and the interstices ornamented ; 
or the bellies of the joists may be made to shew; the boarding, 
pugging, &c., being placed about one inch higher; or the 
space between the joists may be filled with little domes and 
other patterns, such as we see in the cathedral at Messina; 
leaden ornaments, gilt, can be attached to various parts, and 
the ceiling of the tribune of the Uffizii shews us what a beau- 
tiful dome can be made of oyster-shells. The advantage of 
a wooden ceiling over a plaster one is that it can be easier 
cleaned, whereas the latter is liable to become discoloured in 
London, particularly in houses where people will hurt their 
health and eyes by the use of gas, without proper means of 
ventilation immediately over it. 

We now come to the walls. Of all the horrible inventions 
of modern times, perhaps that of covering the walls with an 
immense sea of diaper, printed on paper, is the very worst. 
Our ancestors either painted their walls with distemper on the 
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plaster itself, or hung tapestry round them; but if we look at 
illuminated MSS. which shew the interior of rooms, we shall 
find that tapestry, with diapers on it, was always countercharged. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, the people of the Middle 
Ages had a horror of a continuous mass of diaper. It is true 
they very frequently did make use of diaper, but always as 
a background to subjects, and in small quantities. At the same 
time it is by no means recommended that painted walls should 
exhibit a multiplicity of colours; on the contrary, red and 
yellow ochre, with black and white, will be found quite sufficient 
in most cases: thus a good plan is to colour the lower part of 
the wall one colour, say red, up toabout 6ft. Gin. from the 
ground, and then to place a lath of wood, say 3 in. by }in., laid 
flat against the wall, the lower side of this containing hooks 
wherewith to hang pictures, the said pictures being on a level 
with the eye. If the room be a principal one, the lower part 
may have an imitation curtain, or even a wainscoting, with 
divans all round. Immediately below the ceiling comes a deep 
border, with foliage, animals, children, shields, &c., which does 
duty instead of our modern cornice, besides being a great deal 
more interesting : then between this border and the lath, or the 
wainscoting, comes the decoration proper; and here, if you 
must have a wall paper, is the space for it, or stamped leather, 
or the imitation of it. Now I do not for one moment suppose 
that all of us can expect to have our rooms decorated with 
original designs by good artists; the thing is simply impos- 
sible; but there is no reason why the decorator should not 
obtain several good compositions, and then have a staff of 
pupils, or assistants, who should be able to trace off the out- 
lines and fill up the colours. Of course this would do away 
with the usual papering every four or five years, because when 
people had got a good thing they would like to keep it. Again, 
the wainscoting might be carried up to the ceiling, the panels 
being painted with various sorts of fruits and flowers, like the 
abbess’s chamber in the Abbey of St. Armand at Rouen ®: or 
if the apartment is small, and is wanted to be exceedingly 
rich, subjects might be carved on pieces of bone, and then 
joined together, relief of colour being obtained by means of 





& This panelling was taken down and sold in 1854; it is now in a house on the 
outskirts of the city. 
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ebony. One of the most charming apartments it has been my 
lot to view is at Munich, where the walls are of scagliola, with 
heavy gilt frames inserted; within these frames are portraits. 

The windows next claim our attention. Why they should 
be filled by great pieces of plate-glass I cannot conceive. If you 
want to look out, by all means have plate-glass at the bottom; 
but why at the top, where there is nothing to see but the sky. 
The top part might be filled with lead or cast-iron glazing, and 
if the lead is well cemented, and the glass good stout British 
plate, very little cold will come in: besides, a large thin pane 
of common glass can always be placed before or behind. In 
these lead lights there might be occasional insertions of what 
are called roundels, i.e. little subjects done in brown enamel 
on white glass, the whole being surrounded by a thin border of 
coloured glass. The shutters might be treated like the wains- 
coting, but the architraves round both them and the doors 
should be reduced to the simplest form; indeed, with a little 
ingenuity they might (i.e. those of the shutters) be got rid of 
altogether, and the shutters made to fold back against the wall. 
As to curtains, as the writer in the “Cornhill” most justly 
remarks, all they require is a light iron rod and brass rings; 
in length they should but just touch the ground. But the 
decoration of our windows need not be confined to lead glazing 
or plate glass; we can use the plaster windows of the Eastern 
nations, and fill in the interstices with coloured glass, thin 
mother-of-pearl, or even agates and other transparent stones. 

Again, our chimney-pieces, for which we often give large 
prices, have no occasion to be made of marble; on the con- 
trary, stone, painted and gilt, looks quite as well, if not better; 
but then it should not be a thin veneer applied to an opening, 
but it should be part and parcel of the house, and should project 
well into the room, and have a deep frieze with stories or coat- 
armour sculptured upon it. The grate may be simply a basket 
supported on dogs, so that it can easily be taken away to be 
cleaned. 

As to the floor, the simplest way is to stain or paint it, and 
then place in the middle a square piece of carpet, surrounded 
with a border. The yards upon yards of carpet cut up in order 
to cover the whole room is simply wilful waste, and answers 
no other purpose than to increase upholsterers’ bills. 

As to the furniture of such a room, we are left to choose 
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between the processes of decoration I have described above. 
If the wood itself shews, it is perhaps as well to keep the arti- 
cles as light as possible; if, on the contrary, they are to be 
painted, an inferior wood, such as fir, may be used for the pur- 
pose, and then a little extra strength will not be amiss. There 
are plenty of examples of tables and cabinets, but the Middle 
Ages has left us very few chairs, I mean chairs in our acceptation 
of the word: perhaps the nearest thing is the modern Crystal 
Palace chair, value two shillings, with a rush bottom; this, 
when painted and gilt, makes by no means a bad article. 

At the same time a much greater use might be made of 
divans. Going all round the room, they require to be made 
very low and very wide; they might even be made movable, 
while the insides can be made into spaces for keeping table- 
cloths and other things. Those who have travelled in the East 
can alone tell how very inexpensive is a divan; made of the 
roughest carpentry, it is covered with a cheap carpet, and a few 
cushions complete the affair. 

Ecclesiastical woodwork, like domestic, presents a very wide 
field for art; and it is to it that we are indebted for the best 
remaining specimens of carving in wood. Perhaps the most 
wonderful example of all is the stall-work at Amiens. There 
the forms are sufficiently massive, in fact, it could not be called 
light work ; but, on the contrary, nothing can be thinner, 
lighter, and more undercut than the mouldings ; they positively 
shoot forwards. Again, ecclesiastical furniture, as it is not 
made to be moved about, should be made much heavier than 
domestic ; and as it is liable to neglect and moisture, veneers, 
marquetry, and buhl-work should be discarded; at the same 
time, a great deal can be done by inlays, but then they should 
be very deep, like the old Italian examples, say tin. Some 
woodwork appears to have been painted from a remote period: 
thus the stalls at Chichester were painted chocolate, with gilt 
ornaments; this unfortunately has been removed, although I 
am informed that entries of the repainting the stalls occur 
continually in the accounts of the cathedral; the stalls them- 
selves were of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, but the 
painting appeared to be about the time of Henry VIII. 

The carving of ecclesiastical woodwork is a point demanding 
the most careful consideration, in fact, far too wide a field to 
enter upon on the present occasion. It requires to be kept 
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rather flatter, and at the same time more undercut than that 
in stone, and, as far as my experience goes, is exceedingly 
difficult to get well executed, especially the figure-work. The 
Committee of the Architectural Museum did exceedingly well 
last year in giving their prize to the best wood figure-carving, 
and although no one of the specimens forwarded were what 
could be considered first-rate, yet they were quite as good, 
perhaps better, than the specimens of stone carving sent in for 
prizes to the same Society. In our modern churches the wood- 
work is the part which is always the most starved, whether we 
look at the open groined roof with its thin boarding, or the 
miserable apologies for stalls. Indeed, I much question whether, 
in all the late revival, one really good and complete set of 
stalls and canopies has yet been done, I mean with figures 
and subjects sculptured as of old; but I should find it diffi- 
cult to count the innumerable Louis XV. cabinets, which have 
found ungrudging purchasers, despite of their bad art and 
ugliness. The fact is, that we like to spend our money solely 
on ourselves ; and this, combined with the law of leasehold, is 
sufficient to account for the very little good woodwork in our 
churches, and the miserable appearance of the interior of our 
houses. 





Discovery oF Ancient Remains NEAR BettuH.—About forty years 
there was a cairn of stones at the foot of the Cuff Hill, on the estate of Hessil- 
head, in the parish of Beith. At that time the late Dr. Patrick, who had just 
bought that estate, ordered the removal of the cairn; but after a few cart-loads 
had been removed, two tombs of a very coarse structure were discovered. 
Dr. Patrick then stopped the removal, and had the cairn enclosed and planted. 
Nothing more was done to it until recently, when some men were removing 
a few of the stones for the purpose of making caves for the protection of 
foxes. They came upon a tomb larger, and of a finer structure than the 
former. This tomb is built of limestone slabs, of the same stone as wrought 
at present at Overtoun quarry. The slabs, one on each side, measure 8 ft. 5 in. 
in length, by 3 ft. 5 in. in breadth, and there appears to have been an attempt 
to polish one of them. The tomb lies due N.E. by E., and measures 8 ft. 5 in. 
in length, 3 ft. 5 in. in depth, 2 ft. 5 in. wide at the north-east end, and 3 ft. 9 in. 
at south-west end. All the tombs lie in the same direction, in a line with the 
rising sun, at the summer solstice. When the tomb was opened a number of 
bones were found, which proved to be the humerus and ulna of the right arm, 
the femur, fibula, and tibia of the right leg, and a jaw-bone—all human 
remains. There were two fibulez of the right leg, proving that two bodies at 
least were interred in the tomb. From the size of the bones, they are supposed 
to have belonged to stout-made men, of about 5 ft. 8 in. in height ; and from 
the structure and position of the tomb, being in the centre of the tumulus, the 
conclusion is evident that the individuals were chiefs. The tumulus is about 
60 yds. in circumference and 10 ft. high, and is composed of loose stones 
thrown upon the top of the tombs. 
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THE RUNIC MONUMENTS OF DENMARK*. 
By Pror. Gzorce Srernens, F.S.A. 


We of the West now eagerly study our own antiquities, our own 
language, our own national remains of every kind. An exclusive wor- 
ship of Greek and Latin is now no longer tolerated. We now know 
that our own forefathers were as “civilized” as the classical peoples, 
though not exactly in the same way; and even those who do not go so 
far, admit that they were better men, less demoralized, less vicious, 
more hardy, more chivalric, worthy of succeeding them, as they did, 
as kings of the world. 

But in proportion as modern archeology extends its triumphs, are 
we dissatisfied with older works on our inscribed remains. These attempts 
were produced at a period when this branch of science was in its infancy, 
when the dialects in which they are written were not understood, when 
they were often read by guess not with iron fidelity, when the wildest 
theories influenced the versions given, and when mechanical appliances 
for copying were very imperfect. Now, what with rubbings and casts 
and photographs on the one hand, and chemitypes and all the wonders 
of our refined wood and stone on the other, we can produce really 
faithful views to any scale we like, and we can multiply them at a cost 
comparatively small. 

There is therefore a great gulf between the various Runic collections 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the minor pamphlets 
of later date, and those produced say after 1850. On the former we 
can seldom depend ; the latter are usually both accurate and elegant. 

So as to Denmark. Let us compare, for instance, the venerable folio 
Danicorum Monumentorum Libri Sex of Olaf Worm, the learned and 
enthusiastic physician, antiquary, runologist of his day, with the splendid 
royal octavo of Professor Thorsen. What a contrast! 

First as to the outer garb. The rude wooden blocks are woful 
indeed, Then as to the inwards. Worthy Worm usually gives the 
inscriptions very unfaithfully, according as he had good or bad corre- 
spondents and draftsmen, sometimes so much so that they are nearly 
worthless. Where the original stone no longer remains we are never 
sure. We can seldom use his copy with any confidence. Unfortu- 





* De Danske Ri indesmerker, forklarede af P. G. Thorsen. Férste Afdeling, 
Runemindesmerkerne i Slesvig. (Kjébenhavn: H. Hagerups Boghandel.) 

“The Runic Monuments of Denmark, explained by P. G. Thorsen. Part first, 
The Runic Monuments of Slesvig.” (Cheapinghaven: published by H. Hagerup ; 
printed by Thiele. Royal 8vo., iv. and 359 pp., with many fine plates in chemi- 
type, and various illustrations printed in gold and colours.) 
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nately many of the stones have since disappeared, and we are left to do 
the best we can with what he gave us. 

Besides, new finds are constantly turning up. The plough, the 
barrow-opener, some lucky accident, almost every year gives us some 
additional Runic monument. Hence the necessary demand for entirely 
new works on the subject. 

Professor Thorsen has long been engaged on a comprehensive col- 
lection of the Runic monuments of Denmark. He works very slowly, 
and the first volume has only just appeared. May the second greet us 
with less delay ! 

This first tome comprehends the Runic antiquities of the most 
southern Danish province, that South Jutland (or Slesvig) which is 
land-fast to the old Saxony, the present Holstein, and which has there- 
fore been exposed to endless German inroads and propaganda, but which 
to this day for the most part preserves its olden Danish speech and in- 
stitutions. In fact, this question of Runes is also a question of politics. 
For Runic pieces are only found in the old northern lands, Scandinavia 
and England. They have never yet been discovered in any Saxon or 
German territory. Only about a dozen small articles of metal, chiefly 
golden bracteates, have turned up in other countries—France, Walla- 
chia, and Germany; but these were merely costly movables which 
went from hand to hand, like the similar Greek and Roman, and Cufic, 
and other pieces which are found so wide apart, used for personal 
decoration or in barter. No Runic stone or other such solid and local 
object has ever been even heard of in Germany. Nay, even the manu- 
scripts in Germany, which contain Runic alphabets, have all been 
brought from the British islands by the first British missionaries, or 
have been copied by their pupils. 

Thus the fact that Runic monuments of all kinds have been found in 
South Jutland, even down to its most southern border, and down 
to even later than the close of the middle age, is an irrefragable proof 
that this landscape was always Danish, as it still remains in spite 
of partial immigration and endless armed and unarmed propaganda, 
to which every border province is necessarily exposed. 

The first monument in Professor Thorsen’s book (p. 5) is the 
Haverslund (or Lygumkloster) stone, a fine large block bearing only 
one word, the name of the deceased Pagan chieltain, 


HarrvtrR, 


in Scandinavian, or the later Runes. This precious monolith is now 
State property. It belongs to the kingdom of Denmark, Professor 
Worsaae having succeeded in purchasing it as “ protected,” or “ crown,” 
or “ public monument” property. It is evidently very old, the eighth 
or ninth century. Its simple character—no worm-twists or such like 
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ornaments—is decisive of this; and in later times such extreme short- 
ness is rare indeed. As it is very similar to a heathen Rune-stone 
found in England, the author has kindly allowed me to reproduce 
it here. 

At p. 42 we have the second Sonth Jutland stone, found at Vedel- 
sprang (also called Vedelspang). It bears three lines of Scandinavian 
runes, which read :— 


OSFRIPR KARPI KUMBL PAUN OFT SUTRIKU, SUN SIN, 0 UI-KNUBU. 
OSFRITH GARED (made) cuMBLES (grave-marks) THESE AFTER (in 
memory of ) SUTRIK,-SON SIN (his), oN wi-kNoB (Holy-Hill). 


I have translated in the above literal way in order to shew that the 
language is- our own, in spite of age and dialect. After the lapse of 
a thousand years we can still recognise every word. To gar, gare, ger, 
‘make,’ ‘do,’ is still used all over our northern counties and else- 
where, and is common as a bookword down to a late period. Cwmbel 
for ‘ mark,’ ‘ sign,’ ‘mound,’ here grave-mound with the stones upon it, 
is excellent Old-English, though now disused, like so many other of our 
finest words—people have been so busy with their Greek and Latin! 
Thaun is a peculiar form of the, found as yet only in Scandinavia, 
by which a is occasionally added to the feminine singular and neuter 
plural. In other Scandinavian dialects this n is as unknown as in Old- 
English, and it has long since everywhere fallen away in the Scandian 
lands. Oft is one of the endless variations of the common preposition 
aft, the shorter form of after. Sutriku is a valuable archaism, shewing 
the stem-vowel (w) in the accusative singular masculine, which after- 
wards everywhere disappeared. The name is not sea-dreng, ‘ sea-man,’ 
‘sea-hero,’ as Professor Thorsen imagines, but answers to Siktruk, the 
later Siktrug, Sigtryg, Sitrig, a name which on the monuments assumes 
many shapes. Professor Thorsen should have followed his predecessors 
here. The name is compounded of sik or sig, ‘ battle,’ ‘ victory,’ (now 
dead, alas! in English, but yet living in Scandinavia), and ¢ryg, a deriva- 
tive of ‘ true,’ ‘ fast,’ ‘ firm,’ ‘ sure,’ and the whole therefore means ‘ war- 
fast,’ ‘ battle-sure.’ Swn is‘son.’ Sin is the old reflective pronoun- 
adjective, universal in Old-English, but since extinct; it is still used 
in Scandinavia (sin), and in Germany (sein). O is the contracted form 
of on (o’), the m slurred; wi is the same as wi, wth, wig, our Old-Eng- 
lish word for ‘ holy,’ ‘sacred,’ now unhappily laid aside. It was once so 
common in our language, where it was originally used also for ‘God’ and 
‘temple,’ that it was even formally adopted by the Church, which con- 
tinued such really pagan words as wig-bedd, *idol-bed,’ ‘ holy table,’ 
‘altar,’ wigbed-hregl, * altar-cloth,’ wig-gild, ‘ divine service,’ &e. Knubu 
is the dative singular, and is our knob, ‘ swelling,’ ‘ prominence,’ ‘lump,’ 
‘height,’ here ‘ hill or mound.’ This heathen ui-knubu, a heathen con- 
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secrated burial-hill, is now known by a name of Christian origin, but 
of similar import, namely cross-berg, ‘ cross-hill.’ 

The third stone, p. 93, from this same province, is the Bustrup block. 
By a variety of very learned and ingenious arguments and combinations, 
Professor Thorsen proves, what had only been suggested by his talented 
predecessor, Professor Worsaae, that this was raised by King Swain 
Fork-beard (who died 1014), about the year 990. As this monarch 
was king of England as well as of Denmark, I again, by permission 
of the author, transfer the fine engraving to these pages. The pillar is 
six feet high, and bears Scandinavian Runes. The chemitype shews 
both the front and side of the stone, so that we can see the whole 
inscription at a glance. The Runes are read ploughing-wise, and are 
as follows :— 


SUIN KUNUKR SATI STIN UFTIR SKARPA, SIN HIMPIKA, IAS UAS FARIN 
UESTR, ION NU UARP TAUPR AT HIPA-BU. 

SWAIN, KING, SET this-sTONE AFTER SKARTHI, SIN (his) HOME-THIGGER 
(home-guard, body-guard, henchman), as (who) was FAREN (gone) 
west (who had served out west, who had been in military service, in 
garrison, in England), an (but) now wortn vEaD (died, fell, was 
slain) AT HEDEBY. 


There is no doubt that Professor Worsaae is right here as against 
Professor Thorsen, and that ‘ worth dead’ (became dead, died) is, as 
often elsewhere, ‘fell,’ * was slain.’ Skarthi died on the battle-field at 
the Danewirke, doubtless with heroes others many, near (at, in the 
neighbourhood of, not far from) Hedeby, and King Swain buried him 
where he fell, and where his stone still stands. He did not die a straw- 
death in Hedeby, and was not then carried miles away, over the water, 
to be interred out on the wild heath. 

Hedeby is the oldest name of Slesvig, the former capital of South 
Jutland, As early as about 875, when the Norwegian Ohthere related 
his adventures to our King Alfred the Great, it bore the same name :— 
‘‘ And of Sciringes-heale hé cwep pet hé seglode on fif dagan to pem 
porte pe mon het zr napum, sé stent betuh Winedum and Seaxum 
and Angle, and hyré in on Dene ;” ‘ And from Skiringssal [now Kaupang, 
in South Norway] he quod that he sailed in five days to that port 
which men hight (call) at Hathum, which stands between the Wends 
and Saxons and Angle-land, and belongs to Denmark.’ One old way 
of speaking of places, in England and Scandinavia, was very frequently 
with ‘at,’ followed by the place-name in the dative singular or plural. 
Hence the above ending in wm. The name Skarthi has left its mark 
among us in our Scarborough. This stone also Professor Worsaae has 
secured for the Danish kingdom. 

Number 4 is the Arrild stone, a smal] block found im a grave-mound, 
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not upon it, and only bearing the name of the dead man —ratur. It 
is given at p. 233. 

Number 5, p. 243, is the Frislef stave, a unique instance of a piece 
of wood with plain Runes found inside a grave-barrow. It is, however, 
only a fragment. Engraved p. 233. 

The sixth, pp. 259, 270, is the Bjolderup grave-slab, inscribed with 
a sword-cross and a line of Scandinavian Runes in relief. It is an 
elegant Christian monument, and reads :— 

KITILURNALIKIRBIR 
KITIL URNA LIGGETH (lies) HERE. 

The next two, pp. 291, 316, are a mark or boundary-stone, our old 
*‘hoar stone,” and a bronze weight or some such piece. Both bear 
only a bind-rune, that is, several letters carved on one and the same 
short stave. This is the origin of our “ marks,” (masons’ marks, swan 
marks, merchants’ marks, &c.) 

No. 9, p. 145, is a second Vedelsprang stone, with Scandinavian 
Runes on both sides. Want of space prevents my explaining the long 
and interesting inscription. Part of the Runes are stave-runes, that is, 
several letters carved on one common long stave. But the second 
separate Rune, between the first and second long stave, has been 
accidentally unobserved and omitted by Professor Thorsen. It is the 
letter s, and stands for Suins :-— 

IAN 8[UINS] HAN UAS STURIMATR. 
aN (but) swAIN’s HE WAS STEERMAN. 
(but he was the Captain or Admiral of Swain). 

Both these Vedelsprang stones belong to the Duke of Gliicksborg. 
The present owner of this title is the brother of Christian IX., the 
present King of Denmark. A couple of Latin words, written in Ru- 
nics, that is, consisting of nails hammered in on a door in Sleswig 
Cathedral, is also given, p. 295. But this inscription is now defaced, 
or removed, or walled up. 

The eleventh monument, that given at p. 255, though not a “ speak- 
ing stone” (an inscribed block), is very precious. It is a bauta-stone, 
a standing memorial-pillar, altogether without mark or ornament, found 
deep down in a grave-how near Thorsbjerg Moss, in South Jutland. 
It stood between two concentric rings of small cobbles, and at a short 
distance from a skeleton. It was 6 ft. above ground, that is, above 
the level of the cairn-floor, and from 24 to 34 ft. broad. Such a find 
‘is altogether unique. All the interesting details and drawings should 
long ago have been made public in England. They will be found, 
which Prof. Thorsen has forgotten to mention, in the words and from 
the hand of the digger himself, the accomplished Mr. Engelhardt. He 
published them in that valuable Danish magazine, Slesvigske Pro- 
vindsial-efterretninger, 8vo., October, 1862, pp. 336—344, (Zo Grav- 
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hoie fra Broncealderen, “Two Grave-mounds from the Age of 
Bronze”), with a large lithograph plate. This gentleman is now in the 
Danish capital, a fugitive, and, so to speak, a beggar. He escaped with 
difficulty and at the last moment from Flensborg, of whose Museum 
he was Curator, to avoid being shot or imprisoned by the German 
invaders. 

Thus in spite of the endless destruction of these carved stones which 
has been going on for some two thousand years, nine “ fast’? Runic 
inscriptions still remain in Scandinavian staves, besides those in older 
or Old-Northern Runes given at the close of the volume. These other 
South Jutland pieces are :— 

1. The Dalby golden diadem. 

2. The famous golden horn, geographically belonging to South 
Jutland, but, as found in an enclave which has always been and 
still remains a part of North Jutland, properly claimed by the latter 
province. 

8. Five golden bracteates (medallions or ornaments of thin gold 
struck on one side only). 

4. The bronze shield boss, found in the Thorsbjerg Moss (third . 
century). 

5. The bronze sword-clasp, found in the same (third century). 

6. The Rune-bearing arrows found in the Nydam Moss. These are 
from the third century, and are given at p. 358. They bear only single 
letters or bind-runes. We cannot therefore gain more from them than 
the broad and decisive fact that these old moss-finds belong to the same 
people as those who stamped the bracteates and carved the gold and 
bronze and stone pieces still in our homelands. 

The above golden pieces are here printed in gold, from the blocks 
prepared by me for my forthcoming work on “The Old Northern 
Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England,’’ at his request lent to 
Professor Thorsen for that purpose. Only by facsimiles such as these 
can the reader form any idea of the character and beauty of the ori- 
ginals. The effect is very striking, and my process is far superior to 
that in use in England and elsewhere. By this “‘ block-printing” any 
number of copies, with or without the addition of colours, may be 
taken, besides greater sharpness, minuteness, crispness and elegance. 
The Arundel Society should take it up, instead of limiting the number 
of its members. 

But in addition hereto Professor Thorsen gives us various other 
Runic monuments in illustration. Thus we have :— 

1, p. 15, the Kallerup stone, Sealand, a transition-block, two lines 
of intermixed Old-Northern and Scandinavian Runes. 

2. p. 17, the Snoldelef stone, Sealand, a transition-block, two lines 
of Old Northern and Scandinavian letters, surmounted by three inter- 
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twined horns and the Pagan flanged thwarts or cross or hammer mark, 
the Swastika of the Buddhists. 

8. pp. 20, 265, the North Neraa stone, Fyn, two lines of Scandi- 
navian Runes. 

4. p. 28, the Bekke stone, North Jutland, two lines of Scandinavian 
Runes, the words strongly contracted. Thanks to Professor Worsaae, 
this stone is now public property. 

5. p. 277, the Fjenneslef stone, Sealand, a cross and a line of Scan- 
dinavian staves. 

6. p. 267, the Rénninge stone, Fyn, three lines of Scandinavian 
Runes. 

7. p. 317, the Aastrup stone, North Jutland, bearing the Scandi- 
navian Futhork, or alphabet, of sixteen letters, found in the church. 
Nearly perfect. 

8. p. 335, the Helnes stone, Fyn, bearing three and a half lines of 
intermingled Old-Northern and Scandinavian staves. Thus a transi- 
tion piece. This costly block was rescued from destruction by his late 
Majesty Frederick VII., and was afterwards given by him to the Na- 
tional Museum, where it is now daily seen by the public. 

9. p. 343, one side of the Tune stone, Norway, with two lines of 
Old-Northern Runes. A most precious monument, now in Christiania. 

In addition to these treasures, besides a map of the monuments 
(p. 185), we are also treated to several valuable illustrations connected 
with olden writing in Denmark. Thus we have :— 

1, p. 107, a leaf of the Necrologium Lundense, from the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

2. p. 305, a leaf of the Sconé Law, written in Scandinavian Runes, 
from about 1250—1300. 

8. p. 307, a leaf of the King-lists, now bound up with the same 
codex, written in Scandinavian Runes, from about 1290—1330. 

4. p. 318, manuscript specimens. 4 

5. p. 317, later Runic writing, shewing the Scandinavian Runes used 
as a current hand on paper down so late as 1543 and 1547. 

6. p. 225, the Gottorp Runes. 

In the same way the text gives us more than it promises. Some of 
the episodes are remarkable for breadth and instruction, and might well 
have been removed to the end of the book. Thus we have at page 29 
remarks on the rise of Runic literature; at p. 163, on the names 
Hedeby and Slesvig, so interesting that it ought to be reprinted as 
a separate essay; at p. 189, on the wall of the Danewirke; at p. 285, 
on the Urne-thing, the Thing or Assize at Urne in South Jutland, from 
which was appealed to the Viborg-thing in North Jutland; at p. 299, 
on Runes as common writing. 

Professor Thorsen has also done good service by standing out so 
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boldly as he does against the common jargon of treating these old 
monuments as if they were in “Icelandic” instead of Old-Danish, Ice- 
land not even being colonized when the oldest pieces were carved, 
and Icelandic altogether being a comparatively modern and peculiar 
development of the dialect-rich Old-Northern tongue, the language- 
forms prevalent in primitive Scandinavia and its colony, England. 
That he also insists on the antiquity and independence of the manifold 
local dialects I need not point out. 

At one place he asks a question which I beg to repeat. Does any 
one know the whereabouts of a MS. of Robertus, Episcopus Elgensis ; 
Vita S. Canuti Ducis? A codex under this title is said to have existed 
in London (? in the Cottonian Library) in the seventeenth century, 
but it has since been lost sight of. Any information will be thankfully 
received. 

The material means for this beautiful work have been generously and 
nobly provided by the Royal Danish Ministry for South Jutland. For 
the immaterial we have to thank Professor Thorsen, assisted by many 
persons of all ranks, who for his use in this and the following volume 
have cheerfully for years communicated to him every find and Runic 
scrap-and all sorts of information. The admirable chemitype illus- 
trations are from the hand of that excellent Danish antiquity-artist, 
J. Magnus Petersen. The wonderfully perfect wooden blocks have been 
executed by Messrs. Henneberg and Rosenstand, and the delicate 
gold-printing therefrom is by the Brothers Thiele, who in this book 
have turned out a masterpiece of Danish typography, not easily sur- 
passed anywhere in Europe. 

The whole work, as it now lies before us, is an honour to the author 
and his country, and we hope will be widely studied. Not that it ex- 
hausts the subject, or gives the chronological literary history of every 
monument, ventilating the various views and versions and enabling the 
reader to judge for himself on all disputed points of any importance. 
Not that it renders the previous labours of Professor Worsaae’ and 
many others unnecessary; on the contrary, the student will do well to 
have them always at hand. Professor Worsaae especially must be often 
consulted, for no man in Denmark has done half so much for its runic 
monuments as he; not indeed with the pen, though this also he has not 
neglected, but by finding, and rescuing, and protecting, and copying 
these remains, or by removing them to safe places, where without 
trouble and anxiety other scholars may examine them at their ease; 
very many of them he has succeeded in obtaining as State property, 
and without his active exertions and his extremely friendly and courteous 
communicativeness no comprehensive book on Danish Runes couid have 
been written at all. Not, to continue these negations, that this book 
is always perfect in language or arrangement. Not that it has any 
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index. Not that it is free from faults; all such works must have 
faults, but few have such merits as we find here. It is true that its 
author still denies the use of the Old Northern Runes in Denmark as 
well as in all the other Northern lands, and supports this his old hobby 
by futile arguments contradicted by his own pages and by other facts 
open to him; but this is only a whim obstinately adhered to. All 
such things are as nothing where so many sterling qualities exist. 

In short, this book is written by a man of learning who loves science 
and his fatherland, and it will be received with grateful applause by the 
impartial students of every country. May it help to extend Runic 
studies in Great Britain also! We have still much to learn in this 
field, _Our own precious Runic monuments, in spite of horrid destruc- 
tion and neglect, are still many, and of the last importance for the his- 
tory of our arts and our language. May the old be jealously guarded 
by the local authorities or in museums, and also insured against injury 
and accident by casts; may the new, found from time to time, be at 
once made known and multiplied by casts, and photographs, and rub- 
bings! The British Museum and the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne should at once appoint a Runic Com- 
mittee, and establish Runic Galleries, sending casts, where possible, 
to Cheapinghaven, to add to and illustrate the great Runic treasures in 
the Museum there. Monuments of this kind are worth more than gold 
and silver. They are the glory of our land, proofs among many others 
of our Northern national origin, and shew our beloved and mighty 
mother-tongue in a form far older than in our oldest parchments and 
most venerable skin-books. Let not noble England neglect these its 
noble heirlooms! 





Eerrrian Antiquit1es.—The Viscount de Rougé, who was despatched on 
an archeological mission to Egypt, has recently made a Report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction at Paris, which is of extreme interest. Among 
the monuments of the Egyptian style constructed in the time of the Romans, 
the Viscount has examined a subterranean passage discovered a short time 


' since in the southern part of the great temple of Denderah. The only 


entrance was concealed by a moveable stone, which appeared to form part 
of the decoration of the building. Being displaced by accident, it gave 
access to a number of passages and of small dark rooms, where perhaps the 
trials of initiation were held. In spite of the state of dependence in which 
the country was then placed, there are to be seen on the different doors in 
this underground building a prohibition against the entrance of the profane; 
and even the Asiatics and the Greeks are excluded by name. The explora- 
tions of the Viscount de Rougé, which extend from the site of Tunis to the 
Island of Phile, will constitute an immense step in science, and powerfully aid 
in the reconstruction of Egyptian history.—Galignani. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, BY LADY EASTLAKE*, 


Ir is now more than twenty years since M. Didron gave the first 
insight into the science of iconography by publishing his Histoire 
de Dieu. This was intended to be followed by /’ Histoire de l Ange, 
and /' Histoire du Diable. Unfortunately the talented author never 
carried out his intention beyond publishing sundry fragments of 
l Histoire de l Ange in the Annales Archéologiques. The Histoire 
de Dieu, after defining the nimbus, the aureole, and the glory, proceeded 
to give an historical account of the various representatives of the persons 
of the most Holy Trinity, both collectively and individually. Shortly 
after the publication of the Histoire de Dieu appeared the translation 
of the “‘ Book of Mount Athos,” enriched by most copious notes by 
M. Didron. The “‘ Book of Mount Athos,”’ which begins with practical 
hints for painting in fresco, contains directions for representing a series 
of Scripture subjects, commencing with the nine orders of angels, and end- 
ing with the Last Judgment. The text of the book is exceedingly curious, 
but it is the notes of M. Didron which make it particularly useful to us 
in the present revival of art. M. Didron’s publications were followed by 
those of Mrs. Jameson, -~who produced three volumes before she was lost 
to the Arts. The first of these, as is well known, treats of the Angels, 
Apostles, and Saints generally; the second gives us the history of the 
Madonna; and the third that of the Monastic Orders, Unfortunately 
she did not live to complete the series, by the volume containing the 
history of Our Lord—the most important of all—and which has now 
been taken up and brought to a finish by the care of Lady Eastlake. 
We are told in the preface that Mrs. Jameson left very little beyond 
a plan of the work and a few notes. This plan of the work Lady 
Eastlake thought could be improved, and has therefore altered; con- 
cerning which more hereafter: but all Mrs. Jameson’s contributions 
have been inserted in the text, and carefully distinguished by brackets 
and initials. There is something very pleasing in the idea of one lady 
continuing the work of another, especially in a department of literature 
which is generally not supposed to belong to ladies; and although in 
the volumes under consideration we could very well spare Lady East- 
lake’s theology, still we should have been very sorry to have seen the 
work owe its completion to one of the other sex. If we compare the 








* “The History of Our Lord, as exemplified in Works of Art: with that of His 
Types—St. John the Baptist and other persons of the Old and New Testament. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson; continued and completed by Lady Eastlake.” 
In Two Volumes. (London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green.) 
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respective French and English works, we shall find a very great differ- 
ence in the treatment of the same subjects. M. Didron wrote at the 
commencement of the revival of medieval art. His illustrations are 
therefore principally drawn from medieval MSS., and from the sculp- 
tures bequeathed us by the artists who decorated the wonderful French 
churches, more particularly from those of Champagne, the natal pro- 
vince of the author. Mrs. Jameson, on the other hand, illustrated 
iconography by means of pictures, principally of the Italian school : 
so that although her works are exceedingly useful to the amateur 
of pictures, and even perhaps to the general public, yet the architect 
and antiquary would probably be more disposed to give the palm to 
M. Didron. 

Lady Eastlake, however, in the present volumes, has endeavoured to 
introduce the medizval element, and we have accordingly some illustra- 
tions from medieval MSS., more particularly from one in Mr. Holford’s 
possession. A reduction from the celebrated Arundel Psalter is the sub- 
ject of a most careful etching by Mr. E. J. Poynter; while Byzantine 
MSS. and ancient ivories furnish other illustrations. On the other hand, 
there are certainly one or two woodcuts the engraving of which appears 
to be simply a waste of money, for example, that representing the Lost 
Drachm by Domenico Feti, or that from Rembrandt of “The Bearing 
Our Lord to the Sepulchre,” which certainly shews a most common 
and prosaic treatment of a subject that of all others demands the 
reverse. Indeed, if Rembrandt be stripped of his marvellous light and 
shade, it is very much to be questioned whether he is at all deserving 
of the praises given to him in the volumes under consideration. ° 

But to return to the plan of the work. We learn from the preface 
that the intention of Mrs. Jameson was to have produced a work not 
unlike Didron’s Histoire de Dieu, but only referring to the second 
Person of the Trinity. Thus we were to have had, firstly, the ideal and 
devotional subjects, such as the good shepherd, the lamb, and Our Lord 
in His divine capacity; next was to have come the life of Our Lord on 
earth; and lastly, the types from the Old Testament. Lady Eastlake 
tells us that there was reason to believe that this arrangement would 
probably have been departed from had Mrs. Jameson lived, and the 
work has accordingly assumed a chronological form, and more resembles 
the “Book of Mount Athos” than the Histoire de Dieu. Thus we 
are told :— 

“In the number of subjects treated, also, I have deviated from the programme, 
though chiefly in adding to them. My excuse, if needful, is that having taken 
monuments of art for my guidance, I have simply followed their teaching. Still I 
am desirous to explain that this book comes before the public with no pretension 
to completeness, but rather with the avowal of very great inequality of description 


and illustration. One deficiency, of which I may anticipate the notice, consists in 
the comparative omission of the mosaics in the early Roman churches, the history 
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and representation of which have been so thoroughly given by well-known writers 
as to induce me to seek my examples in less-worked mines of Art.” 

In a work embracing so very wide a range of subjects, it would ob- 
viously be utterly impossible to give an idea of the treatment of even 
a small number. There are, however, one or two which have an in- 
terest for all the world, and among these the disquisition upon the per- 
sonal appearance of Our Lord is one of the most prominent: and even 
this by itself is so extensive, that a book the size of-one of Lady East- 
lake’s volumes could very easily have been written upon it alone. Here, 
however, the subject is confined to about twenty pages; but it must 
be admitted that the réswmé is a very fair one. Illustrations are given 
from manuscripts, but none from medieval sculpture—certainly a most 
prolific source. Again, drawings in manuscripts are necessarily very 
small, and often exceedingly conventional; whereas sculpture seldom 
labours under this difficulty. Stained glass, too, would be found well 
worth consulting. Let us, however, see how our authoress treats the 
subject. 

We are first told that— 

“While He is depicted on 
earth, the expression of sym- * 
pathy, however blended with 
grandeur, dignity, power, beau- 
ty, grace, becomes the leading 9, 
characteristic we are bound to 
demand at the hands of Chris- 
tian art.” 

Then come the reputed tra- 
ditions of Our Lord’s out- 
ward appearance: such as 
the letter of Publius Lentu- [ 
lus, supposed to be a forgery \¢# 
of the third century; the ce) 
description found in the | ite) 
writings of St.John of Da- 
mascus; the various por- }i 
traits attributed to St. Luke, 
to St. Peter, to Nicodemus ; 
the pictures of Christ made 
without hands, which give 
occasion for relating the 
legends of Abgarus and Abgarus’ Portrait of Christ, (Prince Consort's Collection). 

Veronica; the former being illustrated by a woodcut from a late By- 
zantine picture in the collection of the late Prince Consort, the latter 
bya copy of a fourteenth-century illumination, which illustrates nothing 
particular ; it represents Veronica before Vespasian, and has really no- 
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thing to do with the history of art, the features of Our Lord upon the cloth 
having in the woodcut a most unmedizval look. After these legends come 
descriptions of the more prominent classes of physiognomy given to 
Christ in the strivings of early Christian art. The first illustration given 
is that of Our Lord as a youth, such as we find in the earlier monuments 





Byzantine Head of Christ. 


of the Roman Catacombs. The next illustra- 
tion shews the Byzantine head of Christ, in- 
vested with the harshest features and the 
meanest and most forbidding expression. 
Unfortunately the writer has omitted to 
notice whence these two illustrations are 
obtained: a matter of some importance on 
such a subject as the present. Another 
type of the Byzantine school follows, This 
time the features are very beautiful, so much 
so that ‘‘ no woodcut can do justice” to the 
original, which is to be found in a twelfth- 
century MS. (Harl., 1810) in the British 
Museum. The next illustration is derived 


from an Anglo-Saxon MS., also in the British Museum (Tiberius, C. vi.) 





Head of Christ. 


In a pure art point of view it is below criticism, yet the description 
offers some curious facts :— 
“ The Anglo-Saxon period, which, in respect of art, seems to mingle both clas- 
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sical reminiscences and Byzantine traditions with a grandly fantastic native ele- 
ment, offers more interest. Christ is here more strictly separate; the disciples 
have one class of features, being chiefly given with classically formed profiles ; the 
angels and archangels another, and Christ a third. This is of an abstract and weird 
character, conveying a strange sense of the supernatural, perfectly in keeping with 
the abstract nature of the more general conception, which represents Our Lord in 
glory. The head rises grandly above the stony stare, the divided hair is cinctured 
with a fillet and jewel, and the beard is formed into three points. The lines are 
few and equal, as if by a hand accustomed to incise them on a barder material.” 

The thirteenth century appears to have had as many types of Our 
Lord’s features as we have in the nineteenth: thus, woodcut 12 gives 
a head of Christ from a French thirteenth-century MS., with the hair 
turned back over the forehead, and with no beard at all; in the next 
example, however, we get back to the usual thirteenth-century type, 
where the hair is parted in the middle, with a small triangular crop on 
the forehead, the beard being small, curly, and also divided in the 
middle. This head we are told bears out the fact that the type is the 
same as that of contemporary persons. This is to a certain degree true, 
although the hair hangs more down on to the shoulders than was cus- 
tomary with lay individuals; but we ought hardly to be referred as 
a proof to a head of Henry III. on the walls of the Windsor cloisters, 
for the supposed portrait of Henry III. is nothing more nor less than 
the head of Our Lord Himself. 





The next woodcut is from a Belgian MS. belonging to Mr. Holford. 


“Our illustration is the size of the original, which, except in that respect, 
Gent, Mac. 1864, Vot, II. * 
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differs in no way from an also separate head of St. John the Baptist, which pre- 
cedes it by a few pages.” 

Now we are told that the date of the MS. is somewhere about 1310, 
but the whole drawing of the features, more especially the eyes, is ex- 
ceedingly unlike what we generally see at that epoch ; and here we ex- 
perience one of the disadvantages of illustrations taken from private 
sources. One would like to verify so remarkable a departure from the 
usual style, but that is impossible, since the MS. is in private pos- 
session: at the same time we are only too well aware that had it not 
been published, the world would probably have remained in ignorance 
of its existence. The latter history of Our Lord’s features is thus 
told :— 


“ We seek, therefore, in vain for a sole and continuous type of Our Blessed Lord 
during those periods when the faculty of representing individual expression was 
yet undeveloped. As long as Christ was depicted like other men and other men 
like Him, He cannot be said to have had a character of His own. No type, strictly 
speaking, therefore could begin till Christ stood isolated by the personal indi- 
vidualities of those around Him, This power was partially reserved for the Italian 
masters of the renaissance of art, which began in the thirteenth century. That 
they should have reverentially retained the few characteristics transmitted through 
the Byzantine forms—the divided and falling hair, the forked beard, the somewhat 
lengthy face—was but natural: their business was to vary other faces, not that of 
Our Lord. But even that cannot be said to have been successfully done until the 
true painter of the human soul arose. Fra Angelico is admitted to have been the 
first who attained the wondrous gift of expression, by which each individual re- 
ceived a separate existence*. He therefore may be said to have been the first who 
isolated Christ. Whether the character given to the Lord rose in proportion with 
that of those around Him is another question. We need but to look at the pic- 
ture by Fra Angelico in the National Gallery to see that while surrounded with 
greater variety, and higher types of individual beauty, earnestness, and devotion, 
than almost any other known picture presents, the head of the Christ is negative 
and unmeaning. Other instances, however, shew that while the Frate’s pious hand 
seems lamed when addressing itself to that awful countenance, yet the expression 
at which he aimed was that most proper to Christ—the Divine sympathy towards 
the human race. 

“It is to be regretted that the great painters of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century—Florentine, Paduan, Venetian—have left so few models of their concep- 
tion of the Lord’s head. The Madonna and the Infant reign supreme at this 
time; the entombment and the ascension also present His dead or His glorified 
features; but Our Lord as He walked among men is scarcely seen. It would seem 
as if, in the first triumphs over the living face of one of the most powerful and 
beautiful races of men, they shrank from a head in which something better than 
the pride of the eye and the power of the brain was demanded. The great Floren- 
tine giants of the fifteenth century—Landro Botticelli, Domenico Ghirlandajo, the 
Lippi—have hardly left a conception of Christ in His living manhood—nor Bellini, 
nor Mantegna. Nevertheless, the fifteenth century did not elapse without be- 
queathing the profoundest conception of the Son of Man which mortal hand has 
ever executed. Most of our readers will think of that dim ghost of a head, still 
lingering on the walls of an old refectory in Milan, which, like its Divine original, 





® The authoress has evidently quite forgotten Giotto and his school. 
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has suffered the contempt and injury of man, yet still defies the world to produce 
its equal. Leonardo da Vinci’s Cena is confessed to have been a culminating point 
in art: in nothing does it shew this more than in surrounding Christ with the 
highest forms of intelligence, earnestness, beauty, and individuality in male heads, 
and yet preserving the Divine Master’s superiority to all.” 


In the chapter devoted to ‘Eve listening to the Serpent” a very 
curious illustration is given from the Speculum Salvationis. Here the 
tempter is represented as a medizval serpent, or what we should call 














Eve listening to the Serpent. 


a dragon, with a female head, for Lucifer, according to Bede, chose the 
species of serpent which had a female head, because “ like are attracted 
to like.” In the temptation by Lucas Cranach the serpent is reduced 
to the most naturalistic type. Lady Eastlake calls attention to the 
attitude of Adam, who is scratching his head, and looking in a hesitating 
manner at the apple; but she observes that, upon the whole, painters 
have been far too just to feign anything more than a very slight show of 
resistance on Adam’s part. The expulsion affords means of using the 
celebrated Cotton MS., Nero, c. vi., the subjects of which have been 
80 often reproduced as illustrations of the costume of the early part of 
the twelfth century. But the finest of all the manuscripts laid under 
contribution is the wonderful Greek one of the ninth century in the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris. The drawing is most excellent, and 
not unlike what an ancient Greek might be supposed to do. The wood- 
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cut represents David playing the harp. Seated beside him is an alle- 
gorical figure of Melodia. Around are the sheep, and in the distance 



































The Temptation, (Lucas Cranach). 


the city of Bethlehem. Another illumination from the same MS. 
has been excellently etched by Mr. E. J. Poynter. Here we have 
David, assisted by Force, slaying the lion. 

Very different is the accompanying illustration from Blake of the 
Almighty answering Job out of the whirlwind, and although Lady 
Eastlake pronounces “the fancy and majesty of the figure of the 
Almighty to distinguish it from every other conception of the first 
Person,” yet we must be excused in wishing that Blake had been able 
to draw and to obtain somewhat more gvaceful attitudes. 

The annexed engraving of Our Lord Teaching in the Temple will 
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Christ Teaching, (Luini, National Gallery). 
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be easily recognised as being taken from the picture in the National 
Gallery, where it used to figure as a Leonardo da Vinci; it is now 
“ supposed to be painted by Luini from a cartoon by Leonardo.” 

As might be expected, Our Lord’s Passion occupies a large space in 
a work like the present, in fact, more than half of the second volume is 
entirely devoted to it. The accompanying cut has been selected be- 
cause Lady Eastlake has had the courage to speak out what many would 
































The Crucifixion, (Michael Angelo). 


think, but what few would like to say, about no less a person than 
Michael Angelo :— 


“The design may be cited as an almost unique instance of the great Florentine 
school perpetuating the mere tradition of the form, but signalising the utter 
departure of the feeling. Nothing can be well imagined more opposed to all true 
conception of the scene than the colossal woman who stands ranting like a bad 
actress apparently at the shivering St.John, while two massive angels above 
tearing their cheeks suggest no other idea but that of defiance to all the laws 
of gravity.” 


The following headings of the chapters will shew the detail with 
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which the subject is treated :—Christ Ascending the Cross; Our Lord 
being Nailed to the Cross; The Elevation of the Cross; The Cruci- 
fixion; Various Classes of the Crucifixion; The Crucifixion Symboli- 
cally Treated; The Crucifixion with the Virgin and St.John; Cruci- 
fixion with Lance and Sponge; Crucifixion with the Thieves; Cruci- 
fixion with the Angels; Crucifixion with the Virgin Fainting; Crucifixion 
with the Virgin, St. John, and Saints; Crucifixion with the Magdalen ; 
Crucifixion with the Maries; Doctrinal Crucifixion by Fra Angelico ; 
The Tree of the Cross (with an excellent etching by Mr. Poynter) ; 
Crucifixion on Cross with Living Arms; Soldiers dividing the Robe ; 
Crucifixion with the Figure of Christ alone; Figure of Adam con- 
nected with Crucifixion; The Crucifixion considered as a whole. The 
work concludes with a most useful list of the Old and New Testament 
subjects arranged as types and antitypes in the Biblia Pauperwm and 
the Speculum Humane Salvationis ; but this list would have been of 
still greater utility if the names of the prophets and the contents of the 
scrolls could have been added. This, it is to be hoped, will be done in 
a second edition, at which so useful and good a book as the present is 
sure to arrive, while any additional matter could easily be inserted with- 
out adding to the size of the volumes if some of the theological disquisi- 
tions were omitted: artists, who will hereafter be the principal readers, 
are not as a body given to the study of theology, and even when they 
are, they prefer generally to have it first-hand from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cardinal Wiseman, or Mr. Spurgeon, as the case may 
be. At the same time, Lady Eastlake deserves the very best thanks of 
every one connected with the arts for her most useful and clever work, 
which must have entailed a vast amount of labour and research, even 
when having such friends to apply to as Mr. Franks, Dr. Rock, and 
Messrs. Robinson and Scharf. 

It only remains to say a few words concerning the woodcuts, which 
are drawn by Miss Clara Lane and engraved by Miss Mateaux and 
Mr. Cooper. As there are no less than 281, it can easily be seen how 
profusely these volumes are illustrated. Occasionally, indeed, there ap- 
pears an indication of a desire to improve the original, as in the head of 
Our Lord before referred to, and in the drawing of the legs in the 
Temptation from Lucas Cranach. The fault, however, does not appear 
in Mr. Poynter’s etchings, which, when taken from the originals or from 
good photographs, have an air of great fidelity. This is particularly the 
case in the reduction of the tree of the cross from the Arundel Psalter 
in the British Museum, in the ivory diptych in vol. i. and the Christ 
unbound from the column from the fresco of Luini in vol. ii. It 
should also be mentioned that two of the etchings and several of the 
drawings upon wood are due to the accomplished authoress herself. 

W. Burazs. 
6 
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ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH. 


By Mackenzie E. C. Waxcort, M.A., Pracenror AnD PREBENDARY. 


Tue printed information with respect to Chichester is comprised in 
B. Willis’ Mitred Abbeys, ii. 347-9; Monasticon, vi. 1159-72, iv. 
1469, vi. 776, 1533, 1624; Leland’s Collect., ii. 341; Habington’s 
Antiq.,1723; Gent. Mag., xl. N.S.288; Horsfield’s Sussex, i. pp.20—24; 
Dallaway’s Sussex,i. pp. 117—131; Journ. Arch. Inst., vol. i. p. 142; the 
Chichester Volume of the Institute, 1853; Hay’s Chichester, 1804; 
Dally’s Guide, 1831; Valintine’s Guide, 1811; and Prof. Willis’ Archit. 
Hist., 1861; whilst the late poet verger, Mr.C. Crocker, produced a very 
meritorious little handbook. The MS. collections in the British Museum 
embrace a few notices in Nos. 5,699; 5,841, fo. 141; 5,703, fo. 14; 
5,829, fo.1b; 5,833, fo. 173; 6,739, fo. 13; 6,742, fo. 26; 6,743, 31; 
6,768, fo. 195; 6,166, fo. 566,570. ‘The Public Record Office and the 
Bodleian Library unfortunately contain little available information. 
The following notes, selected from my complete list of such historical 
data relating to the rest of our cathedrals, will, I trust, be of interest 
to your readers. 

In 681, Bishop Wilfrid being driven from York, founded a see at 
Selsey, where he ingratiated himself with the people by teaching them 
the art of fishing. In 1083, through the influence of Roger Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Chichester, and the Norman policy sanctioned by Lan- 
franc and the Council of London in 1071, the cathedral was removed to 
Chichester, as the chief town in the diocese, into a place where a 
monastery, dedicated to St. Peter, then stood, the last abbot of which 
was named Catullus. Its site and land were granted to the new see. 
Earl Hugo gave additional ground for a churchyard, which was con- 
firmed by charter of Henry I.; by another charter of the King the 
church was endowed with several privileges. William, Earl of Chi- 
chester, in whose hands the city then was, as lord of the fee, by his 
charter, 1147, granted to the church a fourth part of the city, extend- 
ing from the south to the west gate, and containing the site of the 
church, the bishop’s palace, and the whole Close. This gift bestowed 
the entire western quarter of the town, excepting ten houses between 
the Tower-gate and Cross-gate in West-street, upon the cathedral. 
Earl William’s charter was confirmed by another of Queen Adeliza, his 
wife, and by a further charter of King Steplien, containing important 
additions. King John, who gave new privileges, Henry III., and 
Edward III., confirmed these charters, in which the cathedral is men- - 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor. II. Z 
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tioned as the church of the Holy Trinity. In 1108 Bishop Ralph, 
known as De Luffa, consecrated the church. [‘‘ Radulfus Episcopus 
Cicestrensis fecit dedicari Ecclesiam.”—Anglia Sacra, i. 297.] On 
May 14, 1114, owing to carelessness, the city and cathedral were 
burned. [“ Ecclesia Cicestriee combusta est.” —Ang. Sac., i. 297. “Civi- 
tas Cicestris, cum principali Monasterio per culpam incurie iii® Non. 
Maii flammis consummata est.”— Hoveden, ap. Savile, 473. “iii Non. 
Maii civitas Cicestria cum Monasterio ejusdem per incuriam igne suc- 
censa est.”—Hemingford, Chron., c. xxxvii.; ap. Gale, ii. 472.] After 
restoration [ Leland, Collect., ii. 341], effected with the assistance of 
Henry I., [“ Ecclesiam suam quam a novo fecerat, cum fortuitus ignis 
pessundedisset, liberalitate potissimum Regis, brevi refecit.”— William 
of Malmesbury, de Gest. Pont., lib. ii. p. 258, ed. Savile], the cathe- 
dral was dedicated in 1148. The feast of dedication was kept annually 
on Oct. 3. Again fire consumed the church, the canons’ houses, and 
the palace, on Oct. 19,1186. [* Mater ecclesia Cicestrensis et tota civi- 
tas comburuntur xiv. Kal. Nov.” —WMatt. Paris, 144; compare Godwin, 
503, and Hoveden, 640: “‘ Combusta est fere tota civitas Cicestrie cum 
ecclesia sedis pontificalis et domibus episcopi et canonicorum.”] Bishop 
Seffrid II., who died in 1204, rebuilt the cathedral after the great fire, at 
a vast expense. [‘‘ Rewdificavit ecclesiam Cicestrensem igne secundo 
combustam, et domos suos in palatio Cicestrensi.”—Bowchier MSN., liber 
Y, fol. clxxvii. ‘ Seffridus qui Ecclesiam Cicestrensem post incendium 
magnum sumptibus innumeris reedificavit, obiit.’—Ann. Waverl., ap. 
Gale, ii. 168; Leland, Collect., ii. 341.] The consecration was held 
on Sept. 12, 1199. [** Dedicata est Ecclesia Cicestrie a Seffrido ejus- 
dem loci episcopo ii. Id. Sept.”—Ang. Sac., i. 304; Add. MS. 6,262, 
fol. 77.] Mr. Hay suggests that the eminent architect of the period, 
Walter of Lichfield and Coventry, was employed. The walls were in 
progress during the thirteenth century. Bishop Simon, 1204-5, “ ac- 
quisivit Ecclesize Ecclesiam de Bapchild, quam Joannes rex Angliz dedit 
in dotem Ecclesie Cicestrensis noviter dedicate ; et acquisivit de eodem 
rege episcopatui Cicestrensi xii. pedes de Vico Regio extra muros cimi- 
terii Cicestrensis.”-—[ Liber Y, fol. clxxvii.] In 1207 [Pat. 8. Joh. n. 16] 
King John permitted the bishop to bring by sea for the repairs Purbeck 
marble (that is, sandstone, for the grey blue shafts are made of Petworth 
marble.) [‘* Rex omnibus galiotis et fidelibus, &c. Sciatis quod dedimus 
licenciam domino §., Cicestrie Episcopo, ducendi marmor suum per 
mare a Purbic usque Cicestriam ad reparationem ecclesie sue de Cicestria, 
a die Martii proxima post festum Sancte Trinitatis anno, &c. viij. in 
antea. Et ideo vobis mandamus, &c., quod homines suos marmor illud 
ducentes non impediatis, vel ab aliquo impediri permittatis. Et in 
hujus rei, &c. Teste G. fil. Petri, apud Stoke, xxiiij. die Maii.”] 
For the following licence from King John for building shops round 
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the cemetery of the cathedral [ Rot. Claus., ad ann. 1205], I am in- 
debted to the Rev. F. K. Arnold, of Appledram. ‘“ Rex Vicecomiti 
Sussexie, &c. Quoniam inquisitum est per preceptum nostrum, quod si 
Episcopus Cicestrensis fecerit seldas* circa cimiterium ecclesie Cicestrie 
de xij. pedibus in latitudine magis erit ad commodum civitatis Cicestrie 
quam ad detrimentum, concessimus eidem Episcopo quod seldas illas, ut 
predictum est, ibi faciat, et tibi precipimus quod ipsum seldas illas sine 
impedimento, sicut predictum est, ibi facere permittas. Teste me ipso 
apud Devizes, xij. die Sept.” In 1210 the two towers fell down. 
[‘‘ Impetu venti ceciderunt due Turres Cicestrize.”—Chron. de Dunst., 
ed. Hearne, i. 55.] 

In 1232 Bishop Neville gave 130 marks (Liber Y, fol. clxxvii.), and 
the Dean and Chapter assigned the twentieth part of all the preferments 
of the church towards the works [“ad decus et decorem Domus 
Domini, nos Decanus et Capitulum Cicestrense constituimus, ut per 
quinquennium de proventibus et redditibus dignitatum et preebendarum 
Ecclesie nostre vicesima pars, secundum estimationes in Capitulo 
nostro provisum, transeat in usus fabrice ejusdem ecclesiz, que multi- 
plici reparatione indigere dignoscitur.”—Statutes of Ralph II.] during 
five years. Bishop Richard, reviving an earlier statute of Bishop 
Simon, extended this constitution to the half of every prebend, on 
a promotion; he also bequeathed £40, and gave the churches of 
Stoughton and Alciston and the advowson of Mendlesham towards 
the works. [Bowchier MS., liber Y, fo. clxxvii.] He also required 
every adult in the diocese to communicate in their parish church at 
Easter, and at Whitsuntide to visit the cathedral and pay their accus- 
tomed offering, which was long known as St. Richard’s moneys or pen- 
nies: in case of reluctance to travel to Chichester persons were allowed 
to compound by visiting the priories of Lewes or Hastings, but the 
oblations were collected throughout the archdeaconry of Lewes and 
paid into the treasury of Chichester. [“ iv? die Januarii A° D‘ 1480, 
Willelmus .... solvit Decano et Capitulo eccles. Cath. Cicestr. pro 
denariis S“ Richardi archidiaconatu Lewensi collectis A° in pradicto 
Lv. ijs. vjd. xxj° maii, xix. Edw. IV‘. Io. Cloos dec. et cap. suprad. 
pro denariis §' Ricardi pro archid. Lewens. pro anno £vii. viijs. vijd.”’] 
Bishop Stephen de Bergsted on June 15 translated the body of St. 
Richard at a great cost, amounting to more than 1,000 marks. In 
1244 the Dean and Chapter received 140 marks from the executors of 
Bishop Ralph II., “ad opus berefridi,” and with this money they say 
“'Walket de Cycestria, Custodi et procuratori fabric, numerata per Dei 
gratiam ad opus cujusdam turris lapidei, quod relictum extiterat multis 
temporibus quia desperatur, jam reparatione laudabili in elegantis struc- 





* “ Selda, taberna mercatoria, Anglic? shop.” —Ducange, sub vov. 
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ture formam consurgat et in brevi, Deo favente, consummabitur.”— 
[Liber Y, fol. iiij°.] This would seem to have been the south- 
west tower. In 1249 [Ibid.] the order was made that one-half of 
the prebend of a dead canon should go for one year to the 
residentiaries and the remainder to the fabric: and each canon 
on coming into residence paid 25 marks towards the fund. Bishop 
Gilbert de Sco. Leofardo, 1268—1305, built the Lady-chapel from 
the foundations [ Leland, ii. 341] and contributed 1,250 marks to- 
wards the fabric. [“ Gilbertus, 1288—1305, construxit a funda- 
mentis Capellam B. Marie in Eccles. Cicestr. Item dedit ad fabri- 
cam eccles. predict. 1,250 marcas. Item 100° annui redditus perci- 
piendi de Abbate et Conventu de Ponte Roberti ad sustentationem ij. 
puerorum thurificantium Corpus Christi singulis diebus ad elevationem 
in majori altari Eccles. Cicestr. ad magnam Missam.’’~—Liber Y, fol. 
elxxviii.] Bishop Langton, 1305—1336, built “the great sumptuous 
south window” [ Leland, ii. 341], and erected “in the chapter-house, on 
the south side, a wall and windows, built from the surface of the 
ground to the summit, at a cost of £310; he also bequeathed to the 
fabric £100.” (Bowehier MS.) [“Joannes III. de Langton expendit 
in domo Capitulari Cicestr. ex parte Australi (orientali lined out) in 
quodam muro et fenestris, a superficie terre usque ad summitatem 
constructe £310. Item legavit ad fabricam ipsius Ecclesie £100 et 
totam capellam.””—Liber Y, fol. clxxviii.] In 1859 the firstfruits of 
the prebendal stalls were devoted to the works; and in 1391 a twen- 
tieth of all rents and products was allotted during five years to the 
same object. In 1368 “ Will. Episcopus concessit Decano, Praecentori, 
Cancellario et Thesaurario habere oratoria congrua et honesta in domi- 
bus suis.”” In 1402 Master John Paxton promised to replace to John 
Mascon, master of the works, certain “ plankys, sindolas, et alias mate- 
rias ad necessitatem ecclesiz et novi operis deportatas,”—[ Reg. Rede, 
fol. xxxij. b.], and also to restore ‘“‘meremium ad opus summi altaris 
in Ecclesia Cicestrensi in Capella S. Fidis depositum,” which he had 
taken away. [Ibid.] The works and materials included “ edificationem 
schoparam infra portam ecclesiw,” [Ibid., fol. xxxiv. b]; ‘‘ meremium 
pro ymaginibus formandis,” (Ibid. fol. xxxv.); “meremium vocatum 
Resyngpece (tiles?) ; meremia ad opus vicariorum.” 

No information has been preserved of the spoliation by the Commis- 
sioners of Henry VIII., but R. Layton, writing to Cromwell, says, 
“On Monday at night we shall be at Chichester Cathedral Church, and 
if the bishop be not able to come to his church, we will go visit him at 
his house three miles from thence.’’ The letter, which is undated, was 
written from Waverley Abbey. [Sussex Arch. Coll., xii. 200.] In 
the Public Record Office the only notice is as follows, in the Certif. 
of Chantries, No. 5, m. i., Aug. Off.:—“ The cathedral. Mortimer’s 
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two chantries, each £6 13s. 4d. Ralfe Randoll’s chantry, 55s. Two 
chantries of Thomas Deane, £4. Chantry of Walter Deane, 18s. The 
chantry of William Close, dean, 70s. The Earl of Arundel’s two 
chantries, each 70. Chantry of Bishop John Arundel, £4. Langton’s 
chantry, 70. Garland’s salary for two priests, 40s. Nevill’s chantry, 
60s. Okehurst chantry, £6. Three conducts, each 13s. 4d.” 

In Bishop Storey’s Register, fo. 74, the following chantries are men- 
tioned: Thomas, the dean, St. John B., St. Faith, St. Edmund, St. John, 
St. Katherine, Gilbert the bp., St. Pantaleon, and the “ charnel,” or ‘in 
the cemetery of St. Michael’ (fo. 70), St.Thomas M. In the same 
Register one chantry is called that of St. Cross, or St. Augustine 
(fo. 5 b.) 

Early in Elizabeth’s reign the plate belonging to the suppressed 
chantries was sold, and the proceeds were devoted to the repairs of the 
church and spire. [Sussex Arch. Coll., xiii. 51. ] 

On December 9, 1642, the soldiers of Sir William Waller seized on 
all the vestments, the ornaments, and altar-plate. They broke down the 
organ, and dashing the pipes with their poleaxes scoffingly said, ‘“ Hark 
how the organs go!” They demolished the altar rails and the tables of 
the Commandments. They then stole the surplices and tore the Prayer- 
books, and defaced and mangled the faces of the kings and bishops in 
the transept. One of them picked out the eyes of Edward VI., saying 
that all this mischief came from him, when he established the Book of 
Common Prayer. They ordered a public thanksgiving, and, the sermon 
ended, ran up and down the church with their swords drawn, defacing 
the ornaments, hewing the seats and stalls, and scratching the painted 
walls. In 1645, through the contrivance of William Cawley, then M.P., 
Sir Arthur Hazelrigge, at the head of his spoilers, demanded the keys of 
the chapter-house, and acting on the information of a treacherous ser- 
vant of the church, ordered his soldiers to pull down the wainscot, 
behind which he discovered the church plate. [Sussex Arch. Coll., v. 50.) 

Canon Swainson has drawn my attention to a MS., c. 1684, in Dr. 
Eedes’ handwriting, being “An Account of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Opinion concerning the rebuilding of one of the great Towers at the 
west end of the cathedral (one-third of which, from top to bottom, fell 
down about fifty years since), which he gave after he had for about two 
hours viewed it both without and within, and above and below, and had 
also observed the great want of repairs, especially in the great west 
tower,” The report bears the date of 1684, the year in which Wren 
was by letters patent made Comptroller and Principal Officer of the 
Works in the Castle of Windsor. It shews that the tower fell about 
1634. Sir Christopher actually proposed to clear away the ruins of the 
fallen north-west tower, to pull down the corresponding one on the 
south-west, “to lengthen the two northern aisles to answer exactly to 
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the south, and then to close all by a well-designed and fair-built west 
end and porch. He said the towers had never been alike, nor were 
they built together or with the church.” 

After the Restoration, between 1677 and 1680, a general repair was 
set on foot, to which the Bishop of Winchester contributed £200, and 
the Bishops of Chichester and Oxford, the Earl of Northumberland, and 
W. Ashburnham each £100, whilst the Dean and Chapter sold their 
plate, which produced £128. In the time of Henry VIII., John Som- 
mer of Portsmouth, mason, came to inspect the tower and spire, and 
was so employed during two days.—[Gent. Maa., 1864, p. 235.] In 
1707 it was found necessary to repair the great north arch of the tower, 
. being then in dangerous condition; in 1736 the spire was partly re- 
built, and the upper eleven feet were restored in 1813. Several thousand 
pounds were expended in repairs in the last century, from 1701 to 1769 
£3,600, and in 1791 £11,000; and in 1847, the Dean and Chapter, 
with the concurrence of the Bishop, appealed to the diocese for funds 
to complete a thorough restoration: the gables of the transepts and the 
roofs were raised, the western triplet rebuilt, and other important im- 
provements effected at a cost of £4,090 between 1846 and 1852. In 
1859 it was determined to open out the choir to the nave, for the pur- 
pose of gaining additional accommodation, as a memorial to Dean 
Chandler, who had left a bequest of £2,000 for the decoration of the 
cathedral. Mr. Slater, in accordance with this plan, removed the 
western stalls and the Arundel screen, when it appeared that the 
tower piers were in a dangerous condition. In spite of shoring and 
endeavours to strengthen and rebuild them, the fissures grew in size, 
and on the night of Tuesday, February 19, 1861, a terrific storm of 
wind still further weakened the structure, and at about a quarter past 
1 p.m. on Thursday the spire suddenly inclined to the south-west, and 
the whole steeple slid down, crumbling as it sank into the centre, 
carrying with it two bays of the transept and one bay of the nave 
and presbytery. [The Builder, March 2, 1861.] The work of re- 
storation, now entrusted to Mr. G. G. Scott, is in progress, and needs 
‘ only the liberal support of the diocese, archzologists, and every Eng- 
lishman of taste, to reach completion. 
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VANDALISM AT CLONMACNOISE. 


Ovr readers will be concerned to learn that on the 22nd of May last, 
damage, described as “irreparable,” was wantonly done to some of- the 
sculptures of the crosses, and the carved work of the doorways at 
Clonmacnoise, recently described in the Gentieman’s Macazine*. The 
Kilkenny Archeological Society has been the means of setting the law 
in motion against the alleged perpetrator of the outrage, and though 
the proceedings taken have not as yet led to punishment, we doubt 
not but their very institution will be a salutary warning to people of his 
stamp. The Rev. James Graves, the Hon. Sec. of the Society, at its 
recent meeting detailed the steps that he had taken, and the thanks of 
every archeologist are due to him, for the promptitude with which he 
acted, at his own pecuniary risk :— 


“Immediately on its occurrence reports had been forwarded to him on the 
subject, as Secretary of the Society, not only by the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles, son 
of their president, and himself a member of their Society, who was Rector of the 
parish, but also by the Rev. Mr. Young, the Roman Catholic curate. He had at 
once—as it seemed to him there was no time to be lost—taken a step for which he 
should now ask the sanction of the Society, by writing to those gentlemen, in- 
timating that if they would be able to trace out the perpetrators of the outrage, 
the Society would see them borne out in all expenses; that it was important to 
take immediate legal advice, and that for that purpose they ought to put them- 
selves into communication at once with T. L. Cooke, Esq., Local Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for the King’s County, a zealous archeologist, and a member of the 
Society. His suggestions had been promptly acted upon; and, fortunately, 
although the inhabitants generally of Clonmacnoise had been attending their 
respective places of worship, it being Sunday, at the time when the vandalism 
was committed, two persons, servants of a neighbouring farmer, had seen a man in 
the act of injuring the sculptures, so that their evidence was available. They 
stated the delinquent to be one of a pleasure party, who had come from Birr to 
the ‘Seven Churches,’ and it appeared that upon their being brought to Birr for 
the purpose, they identified from amongst the excursionists of the day a man 
named Glennon as that person. The case was before the Magistrates at Birr Petty 
Sessions on Saturday last [July 2], and the result was the sending of the case for 
trial at the ensuing Assizes. The people of Birr seemed very indignant at the 
charge, and sought to retort it on the people of Clonmacnoise. It was very 
natural, and was gratifying to see the Birr people anxious to remove the stigma, 
if they could, resting on their community, of having among them a person capable 
of perpetrating such an act; but it was strange that they should allege that 
people had been suborned to lay the crime at their door. No one, of course, could 
have any wish that any one but the real evil-doer, whoever he might be, should 
be punished; but whether in this instance he might be punished or not, it was 
important that the prosecution should be instituted, and fully carried out, in order 
that a warning might be held out against the recurrence of such practices.” 





* Vol. i. 1864, pp. 141—161. 
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The trial came on at Tullamore on the 12th of July, and being the 
first prosecution of the kind, it excited much interest. The indictment, 
which was preferred by the Rev. Charles Vignoles, the Rector of Clon- 
macnoise, under the act 24 and 25 Vict., c. 97, s. 39, charged John 
Glennon, of Parsonstown, with unlawfully and maliciously damaging, by 
breaking the same, the cross of St. Kieran, and another memorial cross, 
as also the sides and ornaments of a marble doorway, known as Dean 
Odo’s Gateway, and another ornamented archway which formerly divided 
the chancel from the body of the edifice known as Temple Finian, all 
these works of art being in a burial-ground, the freehold of the com- 
plainant. Owing to the judicious outlay of the Kilkenny Society (which 
we are glad to learn they will not be left to bear alone), eminent 
counsel were retained, and the extent of the outrage was clearly stated, 
but still, from some unexplained cause, there was a miscarriage of 
justice, as is notified in the following telegraphic message to the 
‘‘ Kilkenny Moderator,” to which paper we are indebted for the re- 
port of the case :— 

“* Tullamore Court-house, July 12, 1.30 p.m. 


“ The Queen v. John Glennon. 

“This case, in which the traverser was indicted for inflicting malicious and 
wanton injuries on the ancient remains at the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise, 
was taken up to-day, by the Lord Chief Justice, the Crown prosecuting. It 
excited the greatest possible interest. 

“The witnesses having been examined, and Counsel having spoken on either side, 
the Lord Chief Justice charged for a conviction. 

“The jury, however, disagreed, and were discharged. 

“The accused was ordered to enter into recoguizances to abide his trial again at 
the next March Assizes.” 


The following letter from Sir William Wilde to the Editor of the 
“ Kilkenny Moderator’’ is one that deserves to be widely known :— 

S1r,—Be good enough to put my name down for One Pound for defraying avy 
expenses which may be incurred in prosecuting the persons who are said to have 
so wantonly injured the monuments at Clonmacnoise. 

‘ W. R. WILDE. 

1, Merrion-square, Dublin, June 18, 1864. 

Other contributions, we doubt not, have since been received, but Sir 
William deserves credit for setting the example. When it is seen that 
funds are readily to be procured for protecting our national monuments 
from outrage, “ iconoclasts” will pause before they encounter the risk 
of the serious penalties provided by the act that has been appealed to 
by the Kilkenny Archeological Society. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE HIGH CROSS AT 
WINCHESTER. 


A mertine of the committee appointed to carry out the restoration of 
this elegant medieval structure* was held on Monday, July 4th, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Tuomas Warers, Esq. 

The Town Cuiuex laid before the meeting not only the drawings for the 
restoration, made by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., but also that gentleman’s specifi- 
cations, including offers made by two distinguished London firms, to carry 
out the restoration of the Cross, including all the ornamental work, sculp- 
ture, &c., for the sum of £500, which Mr. Scott pronounced reasonable, and 
he recommended the acceptance of the same, and that no further specifica- 
tion in detail would be required if either of the firms named undertook the 
work, in consequence of the minute instructions that would be given to the 
mason and the carver by the architect, in reference to the restoration of the 
old work ; but if a local tradesman was employed, it would necessitate the 
expense of the superintendence of a clerk of works on behalf of the archi- 
tect. The specification stated that the steps and platform were to be re- 
moved and replaced with Portland or other stone, approved by the architect. 


“The treads are to be of the same moulding and thickness as the present treads 
. +. and all the joints of the steps are to be securely joggled with Portland cement. 
... All the stone of the superstructure is to be of the best Ketton quarry, free 
from vents and other defects. The whole of the central pier, up to the single 
octagon shaft above, with the panelled vaultings thereto attached, is to be re- 
tained untouched, and also the four lower buttress piers, except that they are to be 
pieced where necessary. The four lower ogee canopy fronts and the pinnacles on 
which they abut are to be partly repaired and partly renewed, &.... The new 
stone is to be left clean and perfect, and the old work is to be dusted and cleaned, 
so that the old face and workmanship shall not be injured. The whole of the 
stonework of the buttresses, pinnacles, canopies, &c. is to be carefully and securely 
pieced, and the whole of the new carving is to have the same style and feeling as 
that of the original work, whether retained or restored. All the work is to be 
done in the most substantial and durable manner, and no material or workmanship 
is to be omitted which is either implied or necessarily connected with the proper 
completion of all the works required to be done, &¢.” 


The Rey. Dr. Moperiy enquired whether in any of the communicationg 
received from the architect any mention had been made of the names of the 
statues intended to be carved and put in the niches of the restored Cross. 

The Town Cuxrx replied, “No: all that he says is, ‘Three large statues in 
the lower niches, and eight smaller ditto for the upper niches.’ ” 

Rev. Dr. Moszruy: “Then I suppose they are to be statues of nobody in 
particular ; but surely we ought to ascertain something from the architect 
about these figures, and might not some of the Winchester worthies of the 
past be represented ?” 

After some discussion as to the acceptance or non-acceptance of the offers 
made to carry out the restoration itself for £500, the expense already in- 





* Gent. Maa., Sept. 1863, p. 287. , 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, II, 
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curred, and the contingencies that would arise as to further expenditure, it 
was estimated that not less than £600 would be required, and therefore it 
behoved the committee to take immediate steps to raise the subscriptions to 
that amount to carry out the ‘restoration in accordance with Mr. Scott’s 
design. A sub-committee was then nominated for this purpose. 

Alderman Dow ine said he should certainly like to have some information 
as to the persons intended to be represented by the statues in the adornment 
of the Cross. Mr. Scott appeared to give no particulars at all concerning 
them. 

The Rev. Dr. Moserty said it would seem extraordinary to have figures 
introduced and not any understanding as to whom they were to be. He 
thought Mr. Baigent was a high and competent authority on account of his 
great local knowledge, who could give them plenty of information as to the 
old Winchester worthies, and Mr. Baigent reminded him that they should 
not be guilty of an anachronism by putting up statues of persons who lived 
after the time of the erection of the Cross. 

The Mayor suggested that Henry II. would be an appropriate choice, in- 
asmuch as that monarch had made the Mayor of Winchester the premier 
mayor of England. 

The Rev. Dr. Moserty thought there had better be some communication with 
Mr. Scott as to the nature of the statues. Mr. Baigent had just remarked to 
him that the three larger figures should present a marked difference in cos- 
tume, and suggested the following statues for the three lower niches of the 
Cross, which he (Dr. Moberly) thought was so admirable that it ought to be 
carried out:—that of King Alfred the Great, Florence de Lunn, the first 
Mayor of Winchester under its royal charter in 1184, and Bishop William de 
Wykeham. If these names were suggested to Mr. Scott he thought it would 
be a very good way of proceeding with the undertaking. The different cos- 
tumes of the statues mentioned, the regal, the civil, and the ecclesiastical, 
would admit of the desirable variety. The meeting then adjourned. 

Of the sum necessary to carry out the intended restoration of this beautiful 
Cross, nearly three hundred pounds remain to be collected, and any contri- 
butions towards the restoration fund will be thankfully received by the Mayor 
of Winchester or by the Town Clerk on behalf of the committee. 





ARCH ZOLOGY IN FRANCE. 


In the district of Muchedent, near Gournay, where trenches had been dug 
for the purpose of finding stones for the road between Caudebec and Eu, three 
excavations were recently brought to light at about a metre below the surface, 
and at distances of about fifty metres from each other. Here immense quanti- 
ties of flints were found, under which a considerable number of metal hatchets 
were concealed, evidently belonging to the period of the Gauls. M. Halle, 
director of the works, supposes that the flints must have been purposely 
heaped upon the hatchets, in order to prevent their being taken possession 
of by some hostile tribe. 

In February last forty-five Gallo-Roman tombs were discovered on the banks 
of the Rhone, near Lyons, the skeletons in which were complete, the face 
turned towards the east, and the head supported by a small earthen urn. One 
of the tombs only is formed of Roman tiles, of a very large size. No inscrip- 


tions, arms, or coins of any kind have been found in any of the tombs. 
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EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO YOUGHAL. 


Srr,—As you have already given a place to some interesting early 
charters concerning Kinsale, I have deemed it advisable to forward 
a similar series of abstracts to illustrate the early history of Youghal, 
towards which so much has been already done through the unwearied 
exertions of the Rev. Samuel Hayman. The original documents from 
which most of these abstracts are made are preserved in the Chartulary 
at Doughcloyne; a few are in my own collection.—I am, &c. 


Cork, June 15, 1864. Ricwarp Cavuirierp, B.A., F.S.A. 





N. U. p’ p’ me Ricardum Broun remisisse, &c. in perp’ Thome Gett et 
hed’ suis omne jus, &c., que habeo in una domo lapid’ cum pert’ jacente in vil’ 
del Yoghill super litus maris. In lat’ int’ terras Robti’ de Wynchecoumbe 
tam ex parte merid’ quam boreale in long’ a terra dicti R. ex parte occid’ usque 
ad litus maris ex orient’. Dat’ apud le Y. die martis prox’ ante fest’ Sancti 
Laurentii martyri, anno reg. Edwardi tercii quinto. 


8. p. et f. q’d nos Superior et communitas vil’ del Yoghulle -ded’ Nicho’ 
O’Cullan burg” ejusd’ vil’ un’ mes’ et duas acras ter’ arab’ q’d mes’ jacet in 
lat’ int’ ter’ Will’ Bron ex aust’ et ter’ Bernardi Dexeter ex boreali et extend 
se in long’ a regia strata ex occid’ usque ad litus maris ex orient’ salvis semper 
nobis et successorib’ nostris sua gutta* et communi pretio nostro de com’ 
porta ejusd’ vil’ usq’ ad litus maris, due acre vero jacent in lat’ int’ ter’ 
Thome Bron ex aust’ et ter’ Johan’ Bron ex boriali et extend’ in long’ a com- 
muni colle ejusd’ vil’ ex orient’ usq’ ad ter’ Robti’ Wat’ford ex occid’, hend’ 
prefat’ N. et hed’ red’ inde capit’ d’nis feodi, &c. In cujus rei, &c., sigil’ Pro- 
positi vil’ del Yoghulle appos’. Dat’ apud Y. xvi. Jan’, anno reg’ Ricardi secundi 
vicessimo. Test’ David Muagh, Robt’ Whit, Johan’ Walsh, jun., Edw’d Anyas, 
Thoma Pyk, et multis aliis. Nich. Cullen’s conveyance of same to Will Lawles, 
burgess of Y., same witnesses and Will. Pembroke; datal clause 18 Jan. 

Will Lawles conveys same to Henry Bracii. Same witnesses. Dat’ apud 
le Y. x. Aug’, anno reg’ Henrici quarti secundo. (Seal, W. under a mer- 
chant’s mark.) Endorsed, “ Patryk Rolle ys hows, hard by trinitie gate.” 


Ounieus Christi fide!’ Will Barkeswold et Isabella Iose uxor ejus Salutem. 
Nover* nos remis’ in perpet’ Thome fil’ Johan’ Walsh vil’ de Y. hed’ suis totum 
jus, &c., que habemus in uno gardino perquisito de Superiore Propos’ et com- 
mun’ vil’ de Y. quodquid’ gardin’ antea constabat predicto T. Jacens in lat’ int’ 
ter’ Bernardi Barred ex boreali et ten’ predicti T. ex aust’. In long’ extend’ 
int’ ter’ ejusd’ T. ex orient? usq’ ad superior’ strata’ ex occid’. Test’ Rob’to 
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White tune Superiore vil’ de Y., Johan’ Walsh, jun., Johan’ Fraunceys extune 
ballivis ejusd’ vil’ et aliis. Dat’ apud Y., viii. Maii, anno reg’ Henrici quarti 
septimo. (Seals, W. and a merchant’s mark.) 


OmntBvus, &c., Johan’ Fraunces, Superior vil’ de Y., Johan’ Forest propos’, 
David Camcelonum et Ricus’ Eneas, Ballivi et commun’ ejusd’ vil’, Salutem. 
Nov’ nos ex unan’ assensu totius commun’ vil’ dedisse Robto’ Meiler burg’ 
unum mes’ edificat’ cum tribus acris ter’ in. vil’ de Y. q’d mes’ jacet in lat’ int? 
ter’ Bernardi Dexeter ex boreali et com’ murum ex aust’, in long’ a strata regia 
ex occid’ ad litus maris ex orient’. Tres acre jac’ extra muros vil’ ex aust’ 
quarum una acra cum dimid’ jac’ in lat’ inter ter’ quond’ Johan’ Broun ex 
boreal’ et ter’ Thome Broun ex occid’, alia acra cum dimid’ jacet in lat? inter 
ter’ Johan’ Broun et Robt’ Wat’ford ex aust’ et ter’ Alani Faunt et And’ 
Lawles ex boreali. In long’ a com’ fossa ex orient’ usq’ ad ter’ quond’ Hen’ 
Cantok ex occid’, q’d mes’ et tres acre ter’ quond’ fuerunt Will’ Laweles nuper 
burg’ de Y. et post mortem ipsius W. ad nos per viam eschete secund’ usum 
libertat’ vil’ predict’ pro eo q’d ipse W. obiit sine hed’ et adeo plane predict’ 
W. ea habuit dum vixit. Robto’ Meyler hed’ suis in perpet’ de capit’ dnis’ 
feodi. Dat’ apud Y., xxiv. die Sept., anno reg’ Henrici sexti octavo. Endorsed, 
“The stone house neer Trinities castell in Youghell ;” and in a contemporary 
hand, “Carta de domo juxta portam australem.” 


Two deeds quite defaced, but endorsed as follows :— 

No. 1. “The gift of Richard and Thomas Coellean to Phillippe Martell of 
a tenement in Y. situated from the heirs land on N. to John Mahonys land on 
§S., and from the street on W. to the toun wale on E. Date, 6 July, 1448. 
This is the content of this defaced deed, Fran. Math.” No. 2. “A power of 
Attorney to Rich* Dobyn concerning same.” (Seals, On one strap, N. and P.) 


Hc indent’ facta in festo pasche anno reg’ Edwardi quarti decimosexto int’ 
Will’ Cahyll burg’ de Y. et Robt’ Whit marinarium et Sabina ni Imellan uxorem 
ejus. Test’ qd’ predict’ W. C. concessit ad term’ xliv. an’ R. et S. unum ten’ 
cum pertin’ in Y. jacens in lat’ int’ ter’ Rici’ Cullen ex aust’ et ter’ hed’ Johis’ 
Forest ex boreali in long’ extend’ a strata regia ex orient’ usq’ ad ter’ Thome 
Pyke ex occid’ hend’ R. et 8. hed’, &c., usq’ ad finem predict’ ann’. Red’ 
annatim ivs. iid. Dat’ apud Y. die et an’ supradictis. 


S. p. et f. q’d ego Thos’ Cullen burg’ de Y. dedi, &c. Mauricio Ronan 
burg’ ejusd’ unum mes’ in Y. In lat’ inter ter’ predicti M. ex aust’ et ter’ 
Rici’ Cullen ex boreali. In long’ jacet a strata regia ex occid’ usq’ ad litus 
maris ex orient’, hend’, &c. prefato M. et hed’ suis in perpet’ de capit’ dnis’ 
feodi. Dat’ apud Y. nono die Junii anno reg’ Edwardi quarti decimonono. 
(Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


8. p. et. f. q’d nos Ricardus Cullen et Thomas C. burg’ vil’ de Y. dedimus 
Maur’ Ronan burg’ de Kinsale et Margarite C. ux’ sue unum ten’ in vil’ de Y. 
In lat’ inter ter’ Johan’ Canton ex aust’ et ter’ heredum Nicolai Cullen ex 
boreali. In long’ se extend’ a strata regia ex occid’ usq’ ad litus maris ex 
orient’, hend’ predict’ M. et M. in perpet’ de capit’ dnis’ feodi. Dat’ apud Y. 
xx. die Julii, anno dni’ mcccc xxi. Endorsed, “The messuage before the 
Colledge lane in Youghill.” A power of attorney to Robert Walsh, bailiff, con- 
cerning same. Endorsed, “y* hows afor sent Mare lane.” 


8. p. et f. qd’ ego Ricardus Cristofer burg’ vil’ de Y. dedi, &c, Maur’ Ronan 
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ejusd’ vil’ burg’ et hed’ suis unam partic’ ter’ in burgagia vil’ predictee qd’ jacet 
a ter’ com’ ex orient’ usq’ ad ter’ meam ex occid’ sicut assignatur predict’ M. 
per metas, &c. una cum fossa et fossis insuper Srwghinany in predicta burg’, 
hend’ prefato M. et hed’ in perpet’. Red’ annat’ ivd. Dat’ apud Y. xx. die 
Feb., anno reg’ Ricardi tercii primo. 

S. p. et f. q’d ego Henricus White heres Henrici Bracii dedi Maur’ Ronan 
burg’ de Y. unum mes’ et duas acras ter’ arab’ infra burgag’ vil’ predicts q’d 
mes’ jacet in lat’ inter ter’ hered’ Bernardi Dexeter ex boreali et com’ muros 
vil’ predict’ ex aust’ et extend’ in long’ a strata regia ex occid’ usq’ ad litus 
maris ex orient’ et dus: acre jacent int’ ter’ hed’ Thome Bron ex aust’ et ter’ 
hed’ Johan’ Bron ex boreali, extend’ in long’ a com’ colle vil’ predict’ ex orient? 
ad ter’ hed’ Robti’ Wat’ford ex occid’, hend’ prefato M. et hed’ in perpet’ de 
capit’ dnis’ feodi. Et quia sigil’ meum pluribus est incog’ sigil’ Propositi vil’ 
de Y. apponi procuravi. Dat’ apud Y. xix. die Julii, anno reg’ Henrici septimi 
primo. (Seal, A merchant’s mark ; the seal of the Provost destroyed.) A quit 
claim concerning same, endorsed, “The indentures of the messuadge by Trinitie 
Castell in Youghell.” 

P. U. p’ p’ me Maur’ Ronan burg’ de Y. fecisse Thomam O’Colan meum 
balliv’ ad ponend’ dom’ Walterum Stevyn Capellanum in posses’ omnium mess’ 
que habeo in supradicta vil’. Dat’ apud Kinsale xxiv. die Aprilis, anno reg’ 
Henrici Septimi quinto. (Seal, A merchant’s mark.) 


S. p. et f. q’d nos Ricardum Castor et Anastacia Lawles uxor mea dedimus, 
&c. Matheo O’Connyll et Silvie Barred uxori ejus unum tenem’ in villa de 
Kinsale q’d jacet in lat’ inter com’ murum dictz vil’ ex aust’ et ter’ Patricii 
Galwy ex boriali. In long’ extend’ a strata regia ex occid’ ad litus maris 
ex orient’, hend’ predicto M. et S. et hed’ in perpet’. Reddend’ annatim iiis. 
ivd. Dat’ apud Y. in festo 8. Michis’ Archi’, anno reg’ Henrici Septimi nono. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Johan’ Pyke mercatorem vil’ de Joull remisisse totum jus 
meum que habeo, &c. in quad’ domo cum suo orto, quam tenuit, bone memorize, 
Maur’ Ronan burg’ et mercator dicte vil’ et Thoma Pyke burg’ ejusd’ vil’ et 
nune tenet Anastacia heres dict’? Maur’ jacens in lat’ int’ dom’ Ricardi Forreyst 
austral’ et dom’ ipsius M. borialit’ in long’ extend’ a strata regia oriental’ usq’ 
ad ortum antefatum occidental’, hend’ Johi’ Galvy et dictse Anastacie ux’ ejus. 
Dat? apud Cork xxii. Oct., anno reg’ Henrici Septimi decimo. (Seal, A wheel.) 


Hac indent’ facta apud vil’ de Yoghill, xxiv. die Jan., anno reg’ Henrici 
Septimi duodecimo. Int’ Maur’ Ronan burg’ de Y. et Donatum Ohynownan 
ac Sifiliam Pyk ejus ux’, Test’ q’d predict’ M. dimisit D. et S. unam partem 
tenem’ in predicta vil’, jacent’ in lat’ int’ ter’ predicti M. ex boreali et ter’ 
Willi? Galway ex aust’ in long’ extend’ a ter’ predicti M. ex occid’ usq’ ad 
parietes aul predic’ M. ex orient’, hend’ D. et 8. a primo die post finem vite 
Margarite Rossell matris predicte S. usq’ ad terminum 1. ann’. Reddend’ 
annatim vs. 

N. U. p’ p’ me Maur’ Ronan burg’ de Y. fecisse Johan’ Galwew de Y. meum 
balliv’ adponend’ Nich’ Cristor’ et Johan’ Ronan in seisin’ omniu’ mess’ que 
habeo in Civ’ Cork et in Com’ C. Dat’ apud Y., xviii. die Sept., anno reg’ 
Henrici septimi xviii. Test’ dom’ Cornelio Ronan, dom’ Florence Osolovan 
et aliis. 

Hac indent? facta apud Cork, 4 April, 1525, inter Thom’ Ronayn mercat’ 
civ’ C. et Cornelium Juv’ Horygayn et Genet Walsth ejus ux’. Test’ q’d 
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predict’ T. R. dedit C. et ux’ ejus unum mes’ in Y. ad term’ xx. ann’ q’d mes’ 
jacet in long’ a strata regia ex orient’ usq’ murum vil’ ex occid’, in lat’ a ter’ 
... + Walsth ex boreali usq’ ter’ Ronayn ex aust’. Red’ annat’ vis. viiid. 


8. p. et f. q’d nos Nich’ Crystour burg’ de Y. et Johanna Ronan uxor ejus 
Philip’ Monwyll et Margareta Pyk uxor ejus de eadem. COonfirmavimus Tho. 
R. civ’ Cork omnia mess’, &c. que habemus in com’ C. Ardarslie seynt John ys 
stret juxta C. Gambaghyll, Ballypyan more Ballypyan beg et Kylmallok juxta 
C. in perpet’ de capit dnis’ feodi. Dat’ apud Y., 13 Oct., anno Reg. Henrici 
octavi xix. Test’ Nich’ Crystour, Ricardo fil’ ejus et me Allexandro Gogh, 
not’ pub’. 

Hec indent’ facta apud Y., x. Oct’, anno reg’ Henrici octavi xx. int’ Tho’ 
Ronan mere’ civ’ Cork et Maur’ Bron carpent’ vil’ de Y. testat’ q’d predict’ T. 
dedit ad term’ ann’ predic’ M. unum ten’ in vil’ predict’ in lat’ a strata regia 
ex occid’ usq’ ad plat’ parv’ ter’ predict’ ex orient’ in long’ a ter’ hed’ Cullen 
ex boriali ad ter’ predicte T. ex aust’, hend’ ad ter’ xv. ann’. Red’ an- 
natim iiiis. 

To all men be it known that we, Sir Dawye Nagle and Sir Edmond Ponche, 
Chaplayns and deservitors in Christ Church, Cork, with Edmond Unacke, 
Recorder of Yoghull, at the desire of Mr. Thos. Ronayne, Ald. of C., have to- 
gether visited one husbande man of thesam called William Yare Ohowllockayn, 
beinge as then in his deth bede, w** was chargante to Thos. Picke in receaving 
his rents in the bordors of C. And we demandeth said W. whether Maur’ 
Ronayn of Y. was seised of Picks lands or note, who declareth upon his con- 
science that said M. R. was seised of same, and upon said lands he received 
rents in M. R.’s name in T. P.’s life time as after his deth, and Will. Barrode, 
servant of W. Y. OH., testified with his master. And after M. R.’s death 
one John Pick did hold said rents, by what tytle they cannot tell, and after 
J.P. one Mr. Walter Galwye took said rents, be what interest they cannot tell. 
Made at Cork xvii. Oct., 1543. 

Hac indent’ facta apud Cork, xxvi. Feb., anno reg’ Edwardi Sexti tercio, 
int’ Thom’ Ronan civ’ et mere’ quondam civit’ Cork ac Nich’ Blak fabrum de 
Y. test’ qd’ predict’ T. dedit ad spacium lix. ann’ unum mes’ predict’ N. infra 
muros Y. in long’ a strata regia ex orient’ et limite regis ex occid’ in lat’ a terra 
Johan’ Forest ex aust’ et ter’ predicti T. ex boreali, hend’ N. et hed’ termino 
hac condicione q’d predict’ N. in illo mes’ domum ex lapid’ et cement’ construx’. 
Reddend’ inde annat’ iiis. iiiid. Test’? Johan’ Tyrry, Robt’ Brown, Patric’ 
Ohoyn, ac magist’? Thom’ Mayram et aliis. 

InpENT’ made at Cork 28 April, 1590, betwixt James Ronayne of C., Ald", 
and Hector Portingale of Y., Ald". Witness’ that said J. hath granted said H. 
his half of a water mill near the south Abbey of Y. for 21 years, yielding 
yearly 30s. 

Invent’ made 8 Jan., 1592, betwixt James Ronayn of Cork, Ald*, and 
Conoghor Ohalinane, and Margaret ny Gerane of Y. his wife. Wit’ that said 


J. hath granted to C. and M. a stone house in Y. late occup’ by Conoghor 
O’Gerane, sayller, dec’. To have for 45 years, yielding yearly 10s. 


InpEn?’ made 2 March, 1596, between Richard Ronayne of Y., Ald", and 
Thomas Gatthes, merch’. Wit’ sd’ R. granted to T. G. a chamber and seller 
underneath in Y., situated in length from John R.’s land on N. to Maur’ R.’s on 
8., in breadth from the Queens Street on E. to said J.’s landon W. To have for 
70 years, yielding yearly 12s. 
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Antiquarfan and Literary Lntelliqence. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL IN STITUTE. 


July 1. The Lord Tatsor pe Matanrpz, F.S.A., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

A letter from Mr. Henry Davenport Graham was read, communi-~* 
cating the results of researches which he had made in Argyleshire, illus- 
trated by his drawings and a plan of a group of stone monuments of 
remarkable character. ‘These monolithic relics are situated between 
Kilmartin and Kilmichael, on the estates of John Malcolm, Esq., of 
Poltallock, on the great Crinan level. In this district are to be seen 
the circular rock-markings of mysterious nature, vestiges of remote 
antiquity, the existence of which in North Britain had been made 
known to the Institute at a former meeting. The curious remains 
represented in Mr. Graham’s drawings, now laid before the Society, 
consist of a small circle of stones, possibly remains of a cairn which has 
in part been swept away by a brook running near it; to the west 
of this tumular circle are two rows of large standing stones, four in one 
line, north and south, and three more distant from the circle. The 
stones are rude slabs of whinstone, the tallest being about 15 ft. in 
height, by 6 ft. in width, and their average thickness 5 in. This 
group of erect stones may seem to be associated with the period of 
those curious unexplained circular markings on rocks neat Wooler and 
Doddington, in Northumberland, of which numerous representations 
were exhibited at the February meeting by the courtesy of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and the existence of which was first made known to 
antiquaries in 1852 by the Rev. W. Greenwell, of Durham, in a memoir. 
read at the congress of the Institute at Newcastle. A few similar 
symbols, less complicated, but still presenting the characteristics of the 
incised circle and the line radiating from the central cavity or cup, are 
found on some of the stones represented in Mr. Graham’s drawings. 
An interesting fact connected with these relics in Argyleshire is that we 
have these mysterious petroglyphs, now noticed not only in North- 
umberland and North Britain, but in Ireland, here associated with one 
of those vestiges of a very early superstition not wholly extinct until 
recent years; namely, the “Stones of Odin’’—those perforated rocks 
used in times of remote antiquity in solemn adjurations or vows, by the 
ceremony of joining hands through the aperture in the stone with the 
solemn pledge of which such primeval usage was the irrevocable bond. 
One of the stones described by Mr. Graham has an oval aperture, 
through which such solemn attestations were customarily made. A like 
superstition existed in Cornwall, according to Borlase and other 
writers, 


Sir J. Clarke Jervoise, Bart., M.P., observed that many traces might 
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be noticed of such ancient customs. Where a district abounded more 
in wood than in rocks the like usage existed with regard to some 
ancient tree, through an aperture in which the persons who took part 
in the solemn treaty joined their hands; or in some places a similar 
practice obtained as a preservative from sickness; and where the aper- 
ture was of sufficient size infants were passed through it, either as a cure 
of certain diseases, or to avert their recurrence in after-life. Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his “ Penitential,” distinctly forbids such 
heathen usages of pledging vows at trees, wells, or stones; and the 
canons enacted under King Edgar are equally explicit in regard to vain 
practices and spells, tree worshippings and stone worshippings, and that 
devil’s craft whereby children are drawn through thesearth. 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin, M.A., gave some learned elucidations of the 
inscription on a votive tablet exhibited by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 

*and which had been obtained by that gentleman in Nubia. Mr. Good- 
win supposed the language of the inscription, which was syllabic, to be 
that of ancient Nubia, and that the alphabet possessed about twenty 
letters. No other example of any like inscribed monument with these 
characters is known to exist in this country, with the exception of one 
in the British Museum. Mr. Greaves, Q.C., and some members who 
have given attention to remains of this rare description, have thought 
that the curious tablet obtained by Mr. Greville Chester presents cha- 
racters resembling those occurring in Phoenician inscriptions. 

An account of a remarkable discovery of flint implements in the 
higher-level gravel at Milford Hill, near Salisbury, was communicated 
by Dr. H. P. Blackmore through the kind mediation of Mr. E. 
Stevens, of Salisbury. ‘These highly curious relics, now deposited in 
the Salisbury and South Wilts Museum, were sent for examination 
through the courtesy of the authorities of that institution. Dr. Black- 
more described the precise conditions under which these implements 
had been brought to light in April last. Several specimens were also 
described and laid before the meeting, which had been found early in 
the present year at Hill Head and Brimage, near Fareham, by Mr. 
James Brown of Salisbury. They closely resemble the flint relics ob- 
tained from other drift deposits, especially those at Hoxne, Suffolk, to 
which attention has of late been keenly directed. These discoveries, 
made known to the Institute through the kindness of Dr. Blackmore 
and Mr. Brown, form a valuable contribution to.the information recently 
obtained in regard to vestiges of man occurring in the drift strata. The 
specimens have been presented to the Museum at Salisbury, already 
rich in antiquities of flint and numerous objects of the earlier periods, of 
which an excellent illustrated catalogue has lately been published. 

Mr. H. F. Holt read an interesting paper on the celebrated woodcut 
of St. Christopher, bearing date 1423, belonging to the Earl Spencer, 
and generally considered the most ancient woodcut with a date known. 
Ever since its discovery in 1769, however, there have been persons 
conversant with art who have questioned its date and disputed its origin, 
and doubts have been raised whether the paper on which it is printed can 
be of so early a period. Mr. Holt confined his remarks solely to the con- 
sideration of the date, and advanced some ingenious arguments to prove 
his theory that the true date is not 1423, but 1493, believing that, on the 
first communication of the cut to Baron Heineken in 1769, a forger had 
transformed “‘ millesimo cocc xe ¢ertio” into “ xx fertio.” It is alleged 
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that Heineken, whose extensive knowledge of early engraving is well 
known, had noticed this remarkable woodcut pasted on the binding of. 
a MS. in a convent near Augsburg. A facsimile of the St. Christopher 
has been given by Ottley, and also in other works on medizval art 
and xylography. In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
memoir, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Chairman, and Canon Rock took 
art. 

i The Rev. George Cardew, Rector of Helmingham, Suffolk, gave 
a detailed narrative of his recent explorations at that place, and of 
numerous interments with broken pottery in profusion, and other re- 
mains, indicating apparently the existence of a very extensive cemetery 
and vestiges of a large population in that part of East Anglia. These 
relics appear to belong to the later times of Roman occupation. Mr. 
Cardew laid before the Institute a series of specimens of ancient fictile 
wares there brought to light, and he exhibited numerous admirable 
photographs taken by Mr. Piper, a skilful artist at Ipswich, and illus- 
trating the position of the skeletons and general features of the cemetery. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon exhibited two helmets of rare description, 
one of them of the time of Coeur de Lion, the other, of that of the 
Black Prince. Mr. Curzon brought also a block book, with woodcut 
figures of saints, partly coloured. On one of these cuts the date 1414 
occurs. The book was lately obtained at Paris. 

Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., brought a fine enamelled jewel of the Danish 
order of the White Elephant, founded in 1462 by Christian I., King of 
Denmark ; also an ancient Arabian quadrant with a Cufic inscription, an 
instrument attributed to the thirteenth century; and a curious dial in 
form of a Corinthian column supporting a globe, which opens and dis- 
closes a sundial and compass. Upon the base, of gilt metal, there is 
a singular inscription recording the presentation of this beautiful object, 
apparently to some distinguished alwmnus of a continental University 
by his admiring friends and fellow-students.. 

Several portraits of Queen Elizabeth, very curious in costume, were 
exhibited ; they were contributed by Col. Tempest, Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols, Mr. J. H. Anderdon, Mr. Farrer, and Mr. Blanchett. It was 
suggested that an extensive series of portraitures of good Queen Bess 
would form a very appropriate feature in the museum during the 
approaching meeting of the Institute at Warwick. 

Mr. Burges exhibited two examples of Oriental plate, one of them 
being a nut mounted on a silver tripod; also a silver patera, and 
a drinking-cup set with coins. 

The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., brought an oval cameo in 
tortoise-shell, representing the Blessed Virgin, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
a work of seicento character, in a material rarely used, and doubtless 
Italian; a clasp for a girdle, enriched with rows of small turquoises, 
from Western Thibet; and a beautiful specimen of Italian metal-work, 
a steel vice supposed to be for a lady’s work-table. 

The Rev. Frederick Darling contributed a curious iron weapon of 
very complicated fashion, with numerous sharply pointed projections 
and hooks; it was obtained from a trader in ivory and gum arabic in 
Upper Egypt, and stated to have been brought from Nubia. It pro- 
bably was used as a missile. Mr. Darling had failed in finding any 
similar weapon, with the exception of one in the Royal Museum 
at Copenhagen, where it was regarded as of Polynesian origin. He 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor, II, Bb 
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sent also a beautiful silver-gilt cup from Tiflis, embossed with foliage 
and figures of musicians; and an iron smoking-pipe of singular fashion, 
bought in the Spiti Valley on the borders of Thibet. 

Mr. Soden Smith exhibited a collection of gold posy rings, from the 
Kensington Museum, illustrating the variety of mottos and appropriate 
inscriptions which occur on these gages d’amour at various periods. 
A singular bunch of keys, probably of the fifteenth century, and sup- 
posed to have belonged to the cellarer or some other official, was sent 
by the President of the College at Old Hall Green, Herts. 

This being the closing meeting of the session, the Society adjourned, 
and Lord Talbot congratulated the members on the welcome which 
awaited them in so rich a field of interest as Warwickshire presented 
for their approaching annual gathering under the auspices of the 
Lord Leigh. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 16. At the annual meeting of the Society the following 
gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing year :— 

President.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, Hon. D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. c 

Treasurer. —G. H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Fred. W. Madden, 
Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.—Jobn Williams, Esq., F.8.A. 

Members of the Council.—Thomas James Arnold, Esq.; Rev. 
Churchill Babington, B.D.; J. B. Bergne, Esq., F.S.A.; 5. Birch, 
Esq., LL.D., F.S.A.; W. Boyne, Esq., F.S.A.; W. Freudenthal, 
Esq.; J. Granville Grenfell, Esq., B.A.; Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, M.A. ; 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.; H. W. Rolfe, Esq. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH ZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 6. The Very Rev. the Dean or Ossory, President, in the chair. 

Eight new members were elected, and many objects of archeological 
interest were presented to the museum. 

The Rev. James Graves brought under notice the recent wanton in- 
juries inflicted on the sculptures of the crosses and arches at Clonmac- 
noise, to which we have elsewhere alluded; and a discussion took place, 
which ended in a resolution instructing the Society’s Treasurer to dis- 
burse all necessary funds for the prosecution of the case against the per- 
son alleged to be the perpetrator of the outrage. 

The consideration of Capt. Hoare’s proposition with regard to the 
getting up of a photographic album of the members of the Society, 
which had been before the January meeting*, was now resumed; and, 
after some discussion, it was resolved that the cartes of all members, 
forwarded to the Secretaries accompanied by one shilling in postage 





* Gent. MaG., 1864, vol. i. p. 491. 
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stamps, should be fixed in an album, the necessary expense of providing 
which this contribution would serve to defray, the members present con- 
sidering that the outlay ought not to come from the general funds of 
the Society. 

An estimate of the probable cost of the necessary repairs at the old 
Castle of Kells was sent in by Mr. George M‘Mullen, who had been re- 
quested to do so by the Secretaries. Until, however, it could be ascer- 
tained what might be the necessary additional expenditure, for works of 
reparations at Kells Priory as well, it was determined to defer the con- 
sideration of the subject till the September meeting of the Society. 

A report, by Robert Malcomson, Esq., on a Kitchen Midden recently 
discovered near Carlow, was then read, of which the following are the 
chief points :— 


“On the part of John Cooper Shaw, Esq., of Ardnehue Lodge, in the county of 
Carlow, I send for exhibition a number of antiquities recently discovered, under 
the following circumstances :— 

“ Ardnehue is situate in the parish of Killerrig, in the barony and county of 
Carlow, and is distant about three miles from the county town, on the road lead- 
ing from it to Hacketstown, and is on the estate of the representatives of the late 
Lord Downes. Early in the spring of the present year, Mr. Shaw, whilst search- 
ing for limestone gravel on a field upon his farm next adjoining his residence at 
Ardnehue, observed, at a particular spot where the surface had been removed, that 
the subsoil was of a ‘darker, richer, and softer’ description than the surrounding 
earth, and occasional fragments of bones presenting themselves. Mr. Shaw was 
induced to undertuke the excavation of the loamy soil there discovered, and in the 
prosecution of that work it was found that this stratum filled what had evidently 
been a trench or series of trenches of angular curved shape, with occasional off- 
shoots of minor extent. The soil or earth which has been removed from this de- 
posit is calculated by Mr. Shaw to have amounted to six or seven hundred cart 
loads, the whole having been found interspersed with animal bones to a consider- 
able extent. These were carefully picked and laid aside; and a number of them 
having been submitted to the anatomical observation of Mr. William Pallin, V.S., 
of Carlow, the following report was obtained from that gentleman :— 


“«The bones, which consisted of the remains of oxen, sheep, pigs, and goats, were 
principally composed of broken fragments of the articular ends of the bones of the 
extremities, with the remains of several heads, all more or less injured, and in most 
cases having only one horn, the other having been broken off close to the root. A 
fractured depression in the centre of the forehead denoted that death was produced 
by a blow from some heavy instrument. From the size of the head the breed to 
which they belonged must have been very large, more particularly that of the oxen, 
with a strong, wide, frontal bone, and straight projecting horns, and in some in- 
stances, where the teeth remained perfect, which was well seen in the sheep and 
pig, proved that the animal was, in each case, fully grown. 

“©The bones belonging to the oxen were principally the ends of femurs, fore and 
hind cannon bones, and a few vertebre ; those of the sheep were principally ribs 
and bones of the extremities; and those of the pig upper and lower jaw-bones, 
There were also two coffin or foot bones belonging to a small horse, but from their 
difference in size must have been from different animals. Although the bones must 
have been under ground for centuries they were in perfect preservation, which 
probably depended on the antiseptic properties of the earth around them.’ 


“The earth or soil excavated has been used by Mr. Shaw as a manure, with the 
best results. 

“ Beside the bones of the quadrupeds indicated by Mr. Pallin, the skull of a dog 
and the remains of fowls were discovered. No human remains, however, were met 
with, save the under jaw and teeth of a skeleton, but this was not found in such 
proximity with the other bones, or in such a position as to lead Mr. Shaw to think 
that it was in any way connected with the ‘kitchen midden’ in question, but is 
rather supposed to have been accidentally brought there in the process of tillage 
or manuring the farm, as an adjoining field is reported to have been, in very dis- 
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tant times, the site of a burial-ground. In addition to these bones, of which an 
average specimen of the different sorts is sent for exhibition, in the removal of the 
soil from the trenches or cavities, which at some points descended to a depth of 
eight or ten feet below the surface of the field, and measured in breadth from one 
or two to five or six feet, four out of the seven stone celts forwarded by Mr. Shaw 
were discovered. These I have ticketed and numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Two of them, I fancy, will be pronounced by the Society to be unique in shape and 
appearance—the large flat stone implement with the circular extremity, rough 
sides, and polished edges», measuring 104 inches by 3, and one inch thick (No. 
1), and the perfectly lozenge-shaped celt or hammer, measuring 10} inches long, by 
8 inches across the lozenge, and 1} inches in thickness* (No. 2); and all of them 
are evidently of the rudest and most primitive age, and each of a different descrip- 
tion of stone, though Iam not mineralogist enough to determine their precise com- 
position or lithological characters. At the bottom of the trench, in two or three 
distinct places, stones were found in such a position, and such unmistakeable traces 
of charcoal, or wood ashes, were discerned, with here and there a ‘clinker,’ as to 
leave no doubt they had formed fireplaces. The disjointed remains of a quern, or 
hand-mill, were discovered, consisting of the upper stone or convex muller of 
a grain rubber, exactly such as is figured in Wilde’s ‘ Catalogue of the Royal Irish 
Academy,’ (stone, earthen, and vegetable materials), p. 104, fig. 82, No. 2. Two 
or three bone pins, or bodkins, also turned up in the excavation; and the fragment 
of a two-sided hand-comb (No. 5) found about two feet from the surface, is sent 
by Mr. Shaw, with one of the bone pins. This bodkin (No. 6) measures 3} inches, 
is sharp-pointed, and polished, with a flat head pierced, having a hole for the evi- 
dent purpose of its employment as a packing needle. Some rusted iron remains 
were found. One of these—probably a meat-hook—is included in the articles 
sent (No. 7), but it has been renewed in the forge since its discovery. A small 
curiously-shaped iron knife-blade (No. 8) is also forwarded. It is two inches long 
in the blade, and two-eighths in the tang 4. 

“ Such are, I believe, the only remnants of the rude arts of past ages which have 
as yet been discovered in the ‘diggings.’ Much more of the soil remains for future 
removal, and Mr. Shaw, who purposes continuing his explorations after harvest, 
will husband any further discoveries as carefully and thoughtfully as he has 
already done. 

“There was nothing in the surface or appearance of the field to indicate the 
existence of this ‘kitchen midden.’ No mound, rath, or embankment can be 
traced, from observation or tradition, as having ever existed on the spot, which is 
situated on the gentle and natural slope of a hill, in a field which has been in cul- 
tivation apparently for ages. 

“The stone celts marked respectively A, B, and C, and the portion of a sword- 
scabbard with gold casing (D), were found in different parts of the adjoining land 
by Mr. Shaw.” 


Mr. Prim gave some information concerning Ardnehue from a recent 
visit. Mr. Shaw was from home on the occasion, but full information 
had been supplied on the spot by a very intelligent man, who had been 
engaged as a labourer in the operations. He described seven or eight 
hearths as having been found, each formed by a ring of large stones, the 
centre being filled with charcoal; and some clinkers were found in the 
charcoal. At that time he (Mr. Prim) had heard nothing of the dis- 
covery of any iron implements; but the presence of the clinkers, which 
he saw among the débris, suggested an enquiry on this subject, and 





» “This celt-shaped stone has all the appearance of having been grasped in the 
hand for use, hence the polished edges from constant practice. It may have served 
for crushing corn, as its flat end is blunt, and shews marks of wear and tear when 
used as a pounding instrument. 

* “This stone hammer would have served most admirably to fell the oxen, the 
perforations in the heads of which must have been made by it, or a similar weapon. 

4 “This seems to have been a penknife, as the point is so formed as to be 
admirably adapted for scraping or erasing on parchment. 
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also as to whether no articles of bronze had been found. The man re- 
ferred to assured him that neither one nor the other had turned up; 
but, as it was now seen iron things had been obtained, there was very 
little doubt that Mr. Shaw would, in continuing the excavations here- 
after, if he would have the matter carefully looked to, find bronze im- 
plements also. The few bits of coarse clay pottery which he (Mr. Prim) 
now laid before the meeting, he found among the heaps of clay which 
had been thrown up from the trenches; and one of them evidently be- 
longed to a globular vessel, of somewhat classical shape, giving across 
the rim, when perfect, a diameter of eleven inches. In reply to his en- 
quiries on the spot, he was told that no fictile vessel in an unbroken 
state had been lighted on. The fragments seemed to be of native ma- 
nufacture, as the clay of which they were formed was thickly inter- 
spersed with particles of mica, the result of the disintegration of the 
granite rocks of the county of Carlow. The ‘corn-rubber’ found seemed 
to be the top stone of a very early quern, as it had an orifice in its lower 
surface, for the insertion of the mill rind on which it turned; but there 
certainly was no hole on the upper Surface for the insertion of a handle 
whereby a rotatory motion might be given. It was exactly a foot in 
diameter, and broken into two pieces across the centre. It was worthy 
of remark that among the bones found at Ardnehue those which usually 
contain marrow were several of them broken, evidently for the purpose 
of its extraction. He had found in the débris fragments of a rounded 
flag, about eighteen inches in diameter, with marks of fire upon it, indi- 
cating all the appearances of having been used as a griddle. 

The Rev. James Graves said that the importance of Mr. Malcomson’s 
communication was undeniable. Mr. Malcomson has used with pro- 
priety the term of ‘‘ kitchen midden,” or refuse heap, recently introduced 
by the Danish antiquaries. He (Mr. Graves) was at first of opinion that 
this deposit at Ardnahue might be referred to the extreme antiquity 
attributed to those Northern “‘ refuse-heaps,” but the occurrence of iron 
implements, the comb, and the prevalence of clinkers, or the slag of 
iron smelting, shewed that the deposit belonged to a more recent pe- 
riod—it was probably the site of some great Gadaelic encampment of 
ancient times. The absence of entrenchments forbade its being the re- 
fuse of a stated dwelling-place like that found in the county of Kilkenny, 
at Dunbel, the results of the exploration of which formed the most inter- 
esting feature of the Society's museum. He had no doubt that an 
equally important collection would result from the preservation of all 
objects found at Ardnehue. On consulting the records of the Ordnance 
Survey, in the Phoenix Park, he found that the late Dr. O’ Donovan had 
interpreted the name of Ardnehue as meaning ‘The Height of the 
Cave.’ It remained to be seen whether any cave might yet be dis- 
covered there ; at all events it was worth searching for. 

Mr. Graves added that, as that subject was attracting considerable 
attention at present, he might mention that he had received a com- 
munication relative to a similar, but perhaps older, and still unexplored 
refuse heap at Bannow, in the county of Wexford. The following was 
a letter received by him from a member of the Society, the Rev. John 
Lymbery, of Fethard Castle :— 


“Are you aware of the large deposit of bones, &., on Clare Island, near Ban- 
now? As far as I can judge it is one of those ‘kitchen middens,’ as they call 
them. I think it would be well worth investigating. There is a growth of 
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about a foot of vegetable mould over it, which may afford some clue as to 
the period at which this deposit was made. You can see ‘Clare Island’ on 
one of the Ordnance maps, between Bannow Island and the old church; it lay 
in the former channel by which the tide passed, and is now no longer an 
‘island.’ It is about thirty yards long, and is nearly covered, as far as I can 
see, by this kitchen refuse, which is about a foot deep. I never heard of it 
until a few weeks ago, as I was walking there with a friend, when he mentioned 
its existence, thinking it a proof of the vigilance of the sanitary commissioners of 
those days, who had the relics of the food conveyed to such a distance from the 
now extinct town. On going there, I was really surprised to see such an accumu- 
lation of bones and skulls. The island having been washed away by the action of 
the sea, is much smaller than it had been, as the very centre of the kitchen 
midden is exposed to view at the top of the little cliff, which is six or seven feet 
high ; so that it might be easily, at least partially, investigated without removing 
the soil on the surface of the island. Should it be, as you conjecture, of such 
remote antiquity, few things of the kind would be more interesting. 1 doubt, 
however, that the bones are sufficiently decayed to warrant this conclusion. An- 
other circumstance should be mentioned—that there is a large quantity of oyster 
shells, and our idea here is that there were no oysters in Bannow Bay until a 

was conveyed there by one of the Colcloughs, as you may see that Mr. Leigh, 
pean mentions, in his account of the county of Wexford, in the Society’s 
Journal. The bones are mostly those of cows, and are all broken to remove ap- 
parently the marrow, and some smaller, of deer, I believe.” 


Mr. Graves observed that it seemed probable the formation of this 
refuse heap, so well described by Mr. Lymbery, was anterior to the 
foundation of the now extinct town of Bannow. The channel in which 
it stood, and which formed the chief entrance to Bannow Bay, in times 
far remote, had been silted up from time immemorial ; hence the wash- 
ing away of the island, which must have taken a long time to ac- 
complish, must have occurred long before the foundation of the town 
of Bannow by the Anglo-Normans. This refuse heap must there- 
fore have probably belonged to a very early period, and would be 
well worthy of examination. 

Mr. Graves also called attention to the discovery of an inscription on 
one of the piers of the belfry-tower of the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, 
which was of particular interest, as shewing the date of the structure 
and the name of its builder. The abbey was founded in 1225, by Wil- 
liam Earl Marshal, jun., but seems not to have originally had a tower, at 
all events the style of the architecture clearly proves that the present 
belfry tower, standing between the choir and the nave, as also the 
western tower, were both erected at a comparatively recent date. A 
portion of an inscription, in raised character, has been always visible, 
carved at a few feet from the ground, on the north-eastern pier of the 
great arch of the belfry-tower, but as the rest was concealed by a 
modern wall raised against it at the time when the present abbey- 
house was built as a residence for the friars of the Order towards the 
end of the last century, it was impossible to ascertain its nature or 
effect. Recently, however, the Rev. Dr. Russell, Provincial of the Do- 
minican Order, has caused the wall to be removed, when the whole 
inscription was brought to light, as follows :— 


@ra pro animabus Jacobi Shorthals vomini ve Wallplarcan 

et Ve Ballpkyfe, et Katerine Wihpte ejus uxoris qui veverant fa= 
bricatoribus istius campanilis quorum Stipem diurnuam a principio 
usque av finem. 


‘ Pray for the souls of James Shortal, Lord of Ballylarcan and of Ballykeeffe, 
and Catherine Whyte, his wife, who gave to the men employed in the building of 
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this belfry, the daily wages of whom (they defrayed) from the beginning to 
the end.’ 


The Shortal family, of which this liberal benefactor of the Black 
Abbey was a member, were very ancient, and once of high respecta- 
bility in the county of Kilkenny, spelling the name, which seems of 
Flemish origin, in the olden time Scorthals or Shortals ; and the pro- 
perty of Ballylarcan belonged to them so early as the reign of King 
John, when Robert Shortal received a grant of three and a half caru- 
cates of land there, in fee, from Theobald de Troga, paying sixteen 
marks of silver yearly, as a chiefry. James, the builder of the belfry, 
has a tomb in St. Canice’s Cathedral, with an inscription stating that it 
was erected for him and his wife Katherine Whyte, in the year 1507, 
but this must not be taken as the time of his death; in fact, he lived for 
thirty years at least after the period at which his tomb bears date ; for 
in 1534 he made an affidavit touching the right of succession to the 
Earldom of Ormonde. The document is extant in the Evidence Cham- 
ber of Kilkenny Castle, and in it he describes himself as “‘ James 
Shortall of Ballylorcan, gentleman, about the age of lxx years.” It 
would thus seem that he was born about the year 1464, and this is of 
interest, as enabling us to ascertain the time at which the belfry-tower 
of the Black Abbey was erected. In the year 1500 he was about 
thirty-five years of age, and his benefaction to the abbey cannot have 
long preceded that period. Judged by a comparison with the archi- 
tecture of English churches of that date, the Black Abbey belfry would 
appear to be more than a century older; but we have here another 
proof of a fact which has been much discussed and dwelt upon by 
archeological enquirers of late—the great distance at which Ireland 
followed England, in the middle ages, in the progress of architectural 
styles and monumental sculpture. The armour in which Shortal’s 
effigy is depicted on his tomb in the cathedral, bearing date in the 
reign of King Henry VII., is just what would in England be found on 
monumental effigies of the reign of Richard II. 

Mr. Lenehan read a paper on the Old Thomond Bridge at Limerick, 
and the following papers were also laid before the Meeting :— 

On the Materials to Illustrate the Topography of Tipperary and 
Waterford, collected by the Officers of the Ordnance Survey, in con- 
tinuation of his former Papers on the same subject. By the Rev. John 
O’Hanlon, R.C.C. 

On Fanaux de Cimitiére, in reply to observations by Hodder West- 
ropp, Esq. By George V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

On the Runic Casket from the Museum at Brunswick; in reply to 
some observations of Mr. Alexander Nesbitt. By Professor G. Ste- 
phens, Copenhagen. ; 

On the Discovery of Sepulchral Remains at Bellsallagh, co. Antrim. 
By Edward Benn, Esq. 

On an Ancient Sword discovered on the banks of the river Glyde, 
co. Down; accompanied by a drawing. By George Morant, Esq. 

Account of some Subterranean Passages and Chambers discovered 
on his property, (with plans). By Edward Tipping, Esq., Bellurgan 
Park, Dundalk. ; 

Original Letter from the Archbishops of Tuam and Dublin, to Wil- 
liam Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, requiring him to restore the pos- 
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sessions of the bishopric of Ferns; from the muniments of the Abbey 
of Reading; with a translation. By Albert Way, Esq. 
Memorials of the Family of Langton, of Kilkenny. By Mr. Prim. 
Beside the usual acknowledgment to donors and exhibitors, an 
especial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Shaw, Mr. Malcomson, and 
Mr. Spong, for the part they had taken in making known to the 
Society the discoveries at Ardnehue. 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 7. The annual meeting was held under the presidency of 
G. Cusrrr, Esq., M.P. 

The company, which was the most numerous that has ever assembled 
in connection with the Society, met at the Guildford Station, and thence 
proceeded to Sutton Place, which was thrown open on the occasion. 
The meeting was held in the hall, when, after the transaction of routine 
business and the election of ten new members, Mr. Charles Bailey read 
an able paper, describing the architectural peculiarities of Sutton Manor- 
house, and the fortunes of the Manor. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., apologised for not being prepared 
with a regular paper, having been precluded from drawing one up by 
want of time, and said he felt justified in calling attention to the remark- 
able collection of stained glass in the windows, an examination of which 
would afford enjoyment and information, and excite curiosity as to its 
history. The devices required an amount of study which he had not 
had time to give tothem. The hall had eight windows on one side and 
six on the other; in each window there were six pieces of stained glass, 
and in the bay windows there were eight. They consisted of medallions 
and scenes, to the number of some four or five hundred items. Some 
portions of the glass had evidently been made purposely for the building, 
but others had been brought from different places. The arms of the 
Conleys and Westons were very frequent, and as to the device of the 
tun, alluded to by Mr. Bailey, which was also prevalent, he thought it 
a very lame rebus, if any. The fifth window contained a likeness of 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, but he could not state the date. In the fourth 
window were the arms of Mary and Philip; and another window con- 
tained the portrait of Charles the First, placed there probably imme- 
diately after the Restoration. The arms of Wyke, Bishop of Winchester, 
and two other Bishops of Winchester, were also on the windows; and 
the arms of the Rector of Guildford in 1584. Another rebus was 
noticeable on the glass—a leaf and a tun, representing Lifton. Among 
the badges the most beautiful was that of Lady Jane Seymour in the 
large window, with the crown in a hawthorn bush, and on each 
side daisies. 

A Member called Mr. Nichols’s attention to the fact that the Weston 
rebus to which he alluded was complete, if he would read it in French, 
as represented. The French owest was west, and that, with the tun, 
gave it exactly— Weston. 

Mr. Nichols said he was obliged for the explanation. He explained 
that in the badge of Jane Seymour the daisies alluded to the name of 
Margaret of France— Marguerite meaning in French the daisy. The 
crown in the hawthorn bush referred to the fact of its being found 
placed in a hawthorn bush at the battle of Bosworth Field. The falcon, 


9 
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soaring above, was one of the Royal birds. Mr. Nichols also called 
attention to some smaller devices in the windows. 

Mr. William H. Hart, F.S.A., read a highly interesting paper on the 
history of Sutton, tracing the family of the Suttons down to the pre- 
sent time. 

At the conclusion of the reading, and the passing of the customary 
votes of thanks, the company then dispersed themselves through the 
apartments of the house, those who were fortunate enough having the 
guidance of Mr. Bailey. In the large hall various curious articles were 
exhibited for inspection ; among them, a ‘‘ moon,” or lantern, formerly 
carried before carriages on approaching Sutton Place; old needlework ; 
an old cross, and a curiously-wrought little bell; an antique casket, and 
a rich-looking priest’s vestment. There were photographs of Sutton, 
with proposed alteration; old terra-cotta and bricks; a mysterious- 
looking iron chest, crests, &c. The paintings were family portraits, 
of very ancient date. The most interesting part of the Place is the old 
chapel, alluded to in the papers read. It is situate upstairs; the stair- 
case of oak, and on each side very old paintings, and is of a very un- 
pretending appearance. The paintings are a Madonna, attributed to 
Sangunichio; the Adoration of the Magi, by Dyke; the Crucifixion, 
and over the altar-piece a Dead Christ. The pulpit is elaborately carved 
and very old. In various portions of the building the initials “ R. W.” 
are worked into the bricks, and give a peculiar sort of ornamental 
facing to them. 

The company next repaired to Ripley, and took refreshments, after 
which they walked through Ockham Park to Ockham Church, where 
the monuments were examined, and where Mr. Hart acted as guide. 
The substance of his description was as follows. The east window con- 
tains seven lancets, and there was a similar one at Blakeney, Norfolk. 
The date of the chancel is uncertain, but perhaps earlier than the 
window, the latter being substituted for a Norman window. The win- 
dows on either side are Perpendicular, and contain stained glass remains. 
There was a brass in the floor of the chancel for “John Weston, son 
and heir of Wm. Weston; died June Ist, 1483; also Margaret, his 
wife, who died January, 1475.” ‘The figure was that of an armed man, 
and the lady wore a butterfly head-dress peculiar to the period. On 
the north side of the chancel was a mural monument to Nicholas Brad- 
shaw, rector of the parish, who died 1648. He had eighteen children, 
and lived to see fifteen of them grown up, and the others well dis- 
posed of. The date of the nave is uncertain; perhaps Early English, 
but with Decorated windows. In the easternmost window of the nave 
on the south side is some glass brought from Holland by Lord Lovelace, 
but not ecclesiastical. ‘The middle piece represented a merchant stand- 
ing by the sea-shore, with a pair of compasses extended over a globe, 
and a ship in full sail leaving for some distant country. Another ap- 
peared to be a lawyer in his office, with the clerks preparing deeds. 
The third represented Susannah and the elders. This glass was com- 
paratively modern. The roodloft staircase still remained, and some of 
the wood-work now used as the seats appeared, from the holes, to have 
been used as a confessional. The west end window has painted glass in 
four compartments ; one is the Baptism of our Lord, the other the Last 
Supper, the next Moses at the bush, and then Rahab and the two spies. 
But the most remarkable feature in the church is the superb monument 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. II, cc 
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to the memory of Peter, first Lord King, and Lord Chancellor in the 
time of George I. It is by Rysbrach, and is a masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s skill. It consists of full-sized statues in white marble of 
Lord King and his wife, the former being in his official robes and full- 
bottom wig (with his mace and seals at his feet), and his lady in the 
dress of the early part of last century. They are both represented 
sitting in thoughtful positions, the lady reposing her left arm upon an 
urn which stands between them; and the Chancellor reclining his head 
on his right hand, the elbow resting on the urn; in his left hand is 
a vellum roll. These figures are placed on an advanced pedestal, the 
back-ground of the monument being a kind of truncated pyramid, with 
palm branches surmounted by a cornice and flaming urn. There are 
also flaming urns at the sides. The Chancellor’s purse is nailed up in 
front of the gallery. There was also another memorial for Lord King, 
who died in 1833, by Westmacott, a bust and pedestal. At the east 
end of the aisle is a chapel of which he was enabled to give the date 
approximately, for on the floor was a brass to the rector of the church, 
Walter Frilend, who was described as factor hujus capelle. He was 
rector between 1326 and 1370, so that the date of erection could be 
arrived at within forty years, and even they might be reduced. There 
was a canopied niche here, and also one in the chancel pier. The tower 
was the latest part of the church. There was a doorway on the south 
side of the nave near the tower, which was blocked up. In the parish 
register there were some curious entries—one as to a fall of snow on 
the 3rd of May, 1698, which remained on the ground until the next 
afternoon, before the sun could melt it; and another dated September, 
1768, as to a storm of wind which blew down a number of trees, and 
did serious damage by sea and land. On a slab in the churchyard there 
was a curious epitaph, almost obliterated, and which has been frequently 
quoted, but so incorrectly that we feel justified in placing the true 
reading on record. It is near the porch, and is erected to the memory 
of a carpenter of the name of Spong, who died Noy. 17, 1736, aged 60. 
The inscription is by Daniel Wray, F.R.S. :— 
“ Who many a sturdy oak had laid along, 

Felled by Death’s surer hatchet, here lies Spong. 

Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And lived by railing though he was no wit. 

Old saws he had, although no antiquarian ; 

And styles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 

Long lived he Ockham’s premier architect ; 

And, lasting as his fame, a tomb t’erect 

In vain we seek an artist such as he, 

Whose pales and gates were for eternity. 

So here he rests from all life’s toils and follies, 

Oh spare awhile, kind Heaven, his fellow-labourer Hollis *.” 


Mr. Hart, in alluding to a restoration of this church which is about to 
be made, took occasion to protest against the so-called restorations 
which so often took place, and were in reality a complete re-building, 
and wiping away that which was old and interesting. 

On the return towards Guildford, a slight divergence was made to 
visit the remains of Newark Abbey, which stand in a field near Ripley. 
Here, instead of reading a paper, Mr. Godwin-Austen made some viva 





© Hollis was bricklayer to the King family. 
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voce observations. He said that Newark was an Augustinian establish- 
ment, and it was certainly the third founded in this country. The other 
two were the ones at Tunbridge, and the great abbey of St. Mary, just 
over London Bridge, in the Borough. When this establishment was 
endowed was uncertain. It was dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who was murdered in 1171; and there were documents to prove it was 
an established house about the year 1200, which left an interval of 
thirty years unaccounted for. The land for the building was given by 
a person named Maybank, of Alderbury, a name not unfamiliar in the 
county at the present time: But little was known of this house, and 
the list of priors was so imperfect that there was a space of seventy or 
eighty years vacant, but the earliest seemed to be in 1189, It seemed 
to have been a very healthy place, for some of the monks lived to an 
almost incredible old age, and many of them seemed to have resigned 
their office on account of infirmity, arising from extreme age. Where 
they were now standing was the chancel aisle, which was almost ninety 
feet long. From an examination of the walls and certain peculiarities, 
which Mr. Austen pointed out, it seemed that the building was one of 
two stories, of which the upper one was the church. The inside eleva- 
tion of the building was about forty feet. The windows were nothing 
more than single lancets, and were not very large. The extent of ground 
covered by the house was not ascertained, but he had learnt from Mr. 
Whitbourne, who farmed the land, that there would be no difficulty in 
tracing the foundation when the land was not in crops, and could be 
turned up. He gave the descent of the property until it was appro- 
priated by Henry VIII. The surrender was not given in the recog- 
nised work on the subject, but by the kindness of Earl Lovelace he (Mr. 
Austen) was enabled to shew them the original grant of East Clandon, 
which belonged to the abbey of Chertsey, and together with Newark 
was made over to Sir Anthony Browne, Lord Montagu. The deed was 
witnessed by William Cavendish, and it bears date 1544, in the thirty- 
sixth year of Henry’s reign. It might serve to correct an impression 
prevailing that grants made by kings to favourites and nobles were per- 
fectly free gifts. That was not so; in this case there was a payment of 
the somewhat singular sum of £1,992 8s. for the land. No doubt the 
grants were generally on advantageous terms, but in nearly all cases it 
appeared that something was paid. He had said that the house was 
dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, and it had just been suggested that 
there might have been an earlier foundation, for it was also dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and this dedication might have been added on. A 
seal of the abbey in his possession represented the death of Becket. 
One seal had the representation of Sagittarius; and another was that 
of “ Richard Trumpington.” He had also a collection of coins which 
had been found from time to time in the fields around the abbey; six 
Roman coins; and one of the Empress Faustina, one of the Emperor 
Vespasian, and two of the Lower Empire. These coins were brought 
here by the Romans, to whom it was known at an early period. Then 
came some coins of France and Germany, evidently, from their devices, 
from seaport towns. These might have been brought there by the 
soldiers, returning from abroad, and whom it was customary to quarter 
on the monks in these conventual establishments, a strong feeling of 
friendship springing up between the two bodies. The German coins 
could only be accounted for from the fact that one of the abbots was 
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named Rudolf. ‘This was a German name, and the probability was that 
he brought them here. The mottoes on some of them translated were, 
“‘ God’s blessing makes rich,” “ God’s gift man should prize,” and one 
in French, “ The poor man always loses, whatever he goes into.” 

After an examination of the ruins under the guidance of Mr. Austen, 
the party returned to Guildford, thus bringing the meeting to a close. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 7. The concluding monthly meeting of the session of 1863-64 
was held; the Rev. Jonn Kewricx in the chair. 

Among other presents to the Museum was a skeleton of the moa 
(Dinornis) from New Zealand, which was found last autumn in a sand- 
drift, in the settlement of Otago, in the middle island of New Zealand : 
it was discovered sitting on its nest, which contained broken egg-shells, 
and has been forwarded to England, along with bones which indicate 
that there were in the nest with the parent four or five young birds at the 
time of its death, and which must have suffered by the same natural cala- 
mity that led to the sanding up of the parent bird. The skeleton, 
wanting only a few bones in order to be a perfect one, possesses many 
points of great interest hitherto unknown to science; those principally 
indicated by Dr. Gibson (the donor, who read a paper on the subject) 
are the last joint in the tail, the remains of the skin and the feathers on 
the back, and the hard sole of the foot. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick next read a paper, by Henry Denny, Esq., 
A.L.S., of Leeds, entitled “‘ Observations on the Distribution of the 
Extinct Bears of Britain, with especial reference to a supposed new 
species of Fossil Bear from Ireland.’”’ This paper will shortly be pub- 
lished in extenso by the author. After referring briefly to the peculia- 
rities in the distribution of the great extinct carnivora of post-pliocene 
times, particularly bears and hyenas, in Britain and on the continent of 
Europe, the author mentioned the various instances of the discovery of 
remains of bears in Ireland. The remains hitherto found in that 
country are regarded as belonging to three species, namely a bear 
(Ursus priscus) nearly allied to the common European species, the 
great cave-bear (U. spyeleus), and the white bear of arctic latitudes 
(U. maritimus). The occurrence of the last-mentioned species appears 
to be rather doubtful, the evidence in its favour depending solely upon 
a few ribs and bones of the limbs, which are not capable of being 
_ identified with so much certainty as the skull. Mr. Denny having procured 

two skulls of bears found in 1846 and 1847, at a depth of seven feet from 
the surface, in a deposit of marl beneath peat, on the borders of West- 
meath, between Moyvore and Ballymahon, came to the conclusion that 
they represented two species, one the Ursus priscus already mentioned, 
the other a form still undescribed. In his paper he described the cha- 
racters by which he considered this species to be distinguished, among 
which the most striking is the flatness of the forehead, whence he pro- 
poses to name it Ursus planifrons. In this respect the skull much 
resembles those of the white bear and the grizzly bear (U. ferox) of the 
Rocky Mountains, but it nearly equals that of the great cave-bear in 
size. Mr. Denny’s paper was illustrated by diagrams and photographs 
of the skulls. 
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YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 22. The annual excursion took place for the purpose of 
visiting the ruins of Byland and Rievaulx Abbeys, aud Helmsley Castle. 
A special train having been provided by the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, the party, including several ladies, set out from York, 
and arrived at Coxwold Station a little after nine o'clock a.M., where 
carriages were in waiting. 

On reaching Byland, an elaborate paper on the “ History and Archi- 
tecture of the Abbey’’ was read by J. R. Walbran, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Ripon. In the former part he treated chiefly on the circumstances 
which caused the foundation of the abbey by Roger de Mowbray, 
at Hood, near Thirsk; the removal of the monks into Ryedale, near 
the present village of Old Byland; then to a place called Stocking, 
near Low Kilburn; and their final translation, in the year 1177, to the 
present site. The battle fought at Byland in the year 1322 was also 
noticed; and a very remarkable effigy in Ampleforth Church, which 
may be supposed to commemorate a warrior who fell in that unfortunate 
fight. Its head rests on the breast of a lady of life-size. 

After alluding to the possessions of the house, the destruction of its 
charters, and its dissolution on the 30th of November, 1538, Mr. 
Walbran proceeded to speak of the building. This was an extremely 
interesting portion of his paper, for the ruins are so fragmentary, and 
the accumulation of rubbish so great, that they generally present 
a complete puzzle to visitors, and there has been, hitherto, no detailed 
description of them. It appears, from what he said, that the Abbey 
Church presented three peculiarities :—first, in the extreme length of 
its nave, 200 ft.; secondly, in having a western as well as an eastern 
aisle in its transept, as occurs also at York, Ely, Winchester, Wells, 
and Beverley, and in the Cistercian churches of Clairvaux and Pontigny, 
in France; and thirdly, in having a transverse aisle at the east end of 
the choir, like Archbishop Roger’s church at Ripon. Beginning his 
observations at the west end of the nave, Mr. Walbran expressed an 
opinion, backed by appearances, that the design of that fagade had been 
changed when the builders came to that part of their work; but his 
argument cannot be sufficiently reported without diagrams. The pro- 
bable design of the nave, transept, and choir, and that of their con- 
stituent parts, were then severally described by the aid of the fragments 
that remain. Contrary to the usual Cistercian arrangement, each of 
these parts has had a triforium, or arcade, in the wall over the pier 
arches which separate the body from the aisles. There is none at 
Fountains, nor at Kirkstall, nor in the abbey of Buildwas, in Shropshire. 
The greater part of the south end of the south transept fell in the night, 
about forty years ago, but a drawing was exhibited which shewed its 
former appearance. 

On proceeding to the site of the chapter-house, Mr. Walbran stated 
that, in a plan of the ruins made upwards of a hundred years ago, 
a recess is shewn in each of the eastern extremities of its north and 
south walls, as if intended to cover tombs. That on the south side, he 
thought, probably marked the burial-place of the illustrious Roger de 
Mowbray, the founder of Byland and Newburgh, and a princely bene- 
factor to many other religious houses.’ Before the dissolution of the 
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abbeys, chroniclers did not agree as to the place of his burial. One 
account, written in the time of Henry VIII., and recorded in the 
register of Newburgh Priory, gives a very romantic account of his latter 
days. It tells us that this Roger de Mowbray went into the Holy 
Land as a Crusader, and was captured there in a great battle by the 
Saracens. He was redeemed by the Templars; and, worn out with 
military services, returned into England. In his journey, he found 
a dragon fighting with a lion, in a valley called Saranell, when he slew 
the dragon, and the lion followed him into England, and to his castle at 
Hood. He lived fifteen years after, died at a good old age, and was 
buried at Byland, within a certain arch in the south wall of the 
chapter-house, near his mother Gundreda, and upon his tomb was 
depicted a sword, graven in stone. Another chronicle, apparently of 
earlier date, tells us that, after his redemption from the Saracens by the 
Templars, he died in the Holy Land, and was buried “ apud Sures’”— 
meaning, perhaps, thereby, in Syria. Which of these accounts is 
correct has not been ascertained; but in the year 1818, some labourers 
employed by the late Martin Stapylton, Esq., of Myton, after several 
fruitless trials here, uncovered a skeleton on the north side of the 
chapter-house, which was supposed to have been that of the great 
Baron, and which was removed to Myton, and buried there in the 
churchyard. It was found under a slab, placed in the floor, bearing 
the representation of a sword—a usual monumental emblem—and in 
a coffin partly formed of wood and partly of stone. Its position was 
immediately to the east of a large stone, where visitors often sit to muse 
on the solemn and beautiful scene around. The remains, therefore, as 
Mr. Walbran remarked, could not have been those~of a person who, ac- 
cording to the only ancient chronicle that fixes his sepulchre at Byland, 
was buried under “an arch in the south wall of the chapter-house ;” 
and he pointed to a spot, decked with wild flowers, and canopied 
by a graceful ash-tree, as the more probable resting-place of one of the 
greatest of the ancient worthies of Yorkshire. 

After a vote of thanks, proposed by the Rev. Canon Trevor, the 
company proceeded to Rievaulx, where a paper ‘On the Foundation 
and Early Abbots of Rievaulx,” by the Rev. James Raine, M.A., was 
read, in the absence of that gentlemen, by the Rev. Thos. Bayly, M.A., 
sub-chanter of York Minster. The ruins of the abbey were then ex- 
amined in detail, and the excursion was continued to Helmsley, where 
a paper on “ Helmsley Castle” was read by J. Ness, Esq., in one of its 
now desolate apartments. 

After luncheon at the Feversham Arms Inn, the party returned to 


Gilling Station, where the members took the train for their respec- 
tive homes, 
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THE PROVOSTSHIP OF WELLS. 


Sm,—I am very glad that Mr. Green 
has taken up the subject of the Provost- 
ship of Wells. Mr. Walcott, in his let- 
ter in your February Number (p. 236), 
shewed clearly that he did not under- 
stand what the question was, though he 
brought forward some facts which, in 
Mr. Green’s hands, have turned to good 
account. Mr. Green, like Mr. Stubbs, is 
one of those men who not only read, but 
who can understand and apply what they 
read, so that whatever he writes is worth 
weighing. His explanation is, to say 
the least, very plausible; but I must 
make one or two remarks before I pro- 
fess myself absolutely convinced. 

My difficulty (which Mr. Walcott 
thought unaccountable) was this. Bi- 
shop Giso appointed a Provost, and I 
thought that his Provost was’ to be the 
head of the Chapter. Bishop Robert 
afterwards appointed a Dean and Sub- 
Dean, the Dean of course being the 
head and the Sub-Dean his deputy. 
Alongside of these new dignitaries, the 
Provost still existed, and I could not 
understand what his duties could be 
after the foundation of the Deanery. 
Mr. Walcott answers that the word Pro- 
vost had two meanings, that some Pro- 
vosts were heads of Chapters, while 
others were merely financial officers. 
For this latter fact I am obliged to 
him, for I had quite forgotten it. I 
say forgotten, for, though the details 
which Mr. Walcott gives of the duties 
of the Provost of Wells were quite new 
to me, I had read, and ought to have 
remembered, what Dr. Jebb says about 
the Irish Provosts. My only excuse 


must be that my later reading and later 
travelling has been mainly in countries 
where the title of Provost answers to 
our Dean, so that the word Provost 
suggested to me the higher sense only. 
Mr. Walcott takes Bishop Giso’s Pro- 
vost to have been Provost in the Ger- 
man sense, while the Provost of later 
times was a mere financial officer. This 
was no answer to my difficulty, and was 
in fact little more than stating it again. 
He indeed told me what the duties of 
the later Provostship were, but, as Mr. 
Green says, he in no way explained the 
relation between the early and the later 
Provostship, how the officer who had 
once been head of the Chapter sank 
into little more than a steward. Mr. 
Green, on the other hand, sees the diffi- 
culty and gives an answer to it. Ac- 
cording to him the Provost of Wells 
never was the real head of the Chapter 
at all; he was little more than a finan- 
cial officer from the beginning. The 
Canons, in his view, were without any 
officer really to be called ahead down to 
the foundation of the Deanery. The Pro- 
vost continued after the establishment 
of a Dean and Sub-Dean to discharge 
the same duties as he had discharged 
before. Of course, if this explanation 
will hold good, my difficulty vanishes 
altogether. But, before I definitely ac- 
cept or reject it, there are one or two 
points which I should like to bring be- 
fore Mr. Green’s notice. 

Mr. Green, after quoting Giso’s ac- 
count of his own foundation, including 
the words which describe the duties of 
the elder Provost, adds that those words 
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“might have saved Mr. Walcott and 
Mr. Freeman from the error into which 
the Canon of Wells led Bishop Godwin.” 
This “error” is the belief that the elder 
Provost was the head of the Chapter, 
the “ Governor” as Bishop Godwin calls 
him. Now I beg to put in a word or 
two on behalf of all of us. First, Mr. 
Green is a little hard on the Canon of 
Wells, who says nothing distinctly about 
a Governor. His words are “ Unum de 
eis nomine Isaac fecit eis Prapositum.” 
This Godwin renders, “He appointed 
one Isaac by the name of a Provost to 
be their Governor.” His Latin is less 
strong; “Constituit denique qui pre- 
esset illis Isaacum nomine, et hunc Pre- 
positum voluit appellari.” The Canon 
of Wells then mentions the appointment 
of a Provost, but he does not distinctly 
say that he was head of the Chapter. 
Bishop Godwin however so interpreted 
his words, and I think not unnaturally. 
Of course we need not dispute about the 
mere word “Governor ;” I do not know 
what Godwin meant by it; I meant no 
more than one “qui preest,” a head or 
President of any kind. Nor do I see 
very much in the words of Mr. Green 
which follow; “The Provost was not 
appointed by the Bishop, but elected by 
the Canons.” These words I understand 
as an objection to the language of the 
Canon and of Godwin, “fecit,” “ con- 
stituit.” It is indeed clear from Giso’s 
own account that Isaac was elected by 
the Canons; but such an election must 
have taken place with Giso’s sanction 
and direction; the Provostship was 
equally instituted by the Bishop, 
whether the Bishop kept the appoint- 
ment in his own hands or allowed the 
Canons to elect. I therefore see no 
objection to the words “fecit” and 
“ constituit ;’ Godwin way have been in 
error, but I do not see that the Canon 
of Wells was, even on Mr. Green’s own 
shewing. 

Mr. Green goes on to say that the 
Provost “did not occupy the position of 
the later Dean.” This is the very point 
at issue. Mr. Green thinks that Bishop 
Giso’s words ought to have prevented 
Io 
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either Mr. Walcott or myself from think- 
ing so. Nowof course I did not commit 
myself to the position of the powers of 
the early Provost being exactly the same 
as those of the later Dean; the Pro- 
vost’s powers might, as far as I am con- 
cerned, have been either greater or 
less than those of the Dean; I only 
thought that the Provost then was, 
as the Dean now is, the President of 
the Chapter. I am not fully convinced 
that I was wrong in so thinking; 
still less do I feel sure that Bishop 
Giso’s words, taken alone, ought to have 
taught me better. I grant that, taken 
in connection with the details pro- 
duced by Mr. Walcott, they are quite 
capable of Mr. Green’s interpretation, 
but I doubt whether they would neces- 
sarily convey that meaning to one igno- 
rant (as I then was) of Mr. Walcott’s 
facts. Nor am I at all sure that my 
interpretation of them is at all incon- 
sistent with those facts. 

The Provost, by Bishop Giso’s own 
account, had to look after the capitular 
estate and also to look after the Canons 
themselves—“ qui bonis eorim exterio- 
ribus curam impenderet et interius fra- 
tribus.” Surely Mr. Green does not make 
quite enough of these last words. Surely 
the sentence in itself does not imply 
that the care of the estate was his chief 
duty, and the care of the Canons some- 
thing subordinate. I think Mr. Green 
has, in interpreting these words, been 
too much influenced by Mr. Walcott’s de- 
scription of thelater Provostship. Surely, 
a Canon chosen, for his conspicuous age 
and wisdom, to take care of the other 
Canons, as well as of the estate, comes 
very near to a head or even a “Go- 
vernor” of the Chapter. Whether his 
powers were exactly the same as those 
of the modern Dean is not the point. 
No doubt, as Mr. Green says, he was 
much more dependent on the Bishop 
than a modern Dean is. I only say that 
Giso’s own words, taken by themselves, 
seem to me to describe a Provost who was 
more than a mere financial officer, but 
who, whatever was his relation to the 
Bishop and the Archdeacon without, was 
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strictly the President of the Chapter 
among themselves. 

Now, how is this view of the elder 
Provostship to be made to agree with 
the position of the later Provost as 
a mere Bursar? Is it not possible that 
the original Provost, the only officer 
mentioned on Giso’s foundation, dis- 
charged the duties of all the officers 
on Robert’s later foundation? Let us 
suppose that he was at once Dean, Pre- 
centor, Chancellor, Treasurer, and Pro- 
vost in the later sense. An active man 
would hardly sink under their united 
burthens. When Robert recovered 
the capitular estate which had so oddly 

ecome hereditary, he may very pos- 
ibly have divided the duties of the 
old Provost among these various digni- 
taries, and have allowed the mere title 
of Provost to be retained by that one 
who undertook the bursarial duties of 
the old Provost. It may be asked why 
the new President of the Chapter was 
not called Provost, and why some other 
name was not found for the Bursar. 
The President was doubtless called Dean 
in conformity with common English 
usage, while mere conservatism would ac- 
count for keeping the title of Provost and 
applying it to somebody. So at Rome 
the old Preetors were for a while the sole 
magistrates; the Consulship and the 
other offices of the later commonwealth 
were formed by gradually dividing the 
powers of the old Pretorship; in this 
division the name Preetor was retained, 
but it was no longer the title of the 
chief magistrate. Or, let us suppose an 
academical College where the President 
or Provost is also Bursar, an arrange- 
ment which, I believe, is found in some of 
the smaller Colleges at Cambridge. Let 
the two duties be divided; let the bur- 
sarial duties be given to a distinct officer 
retaining the name of Provost, while 
the presidential duties are given to a dis- 
tinct head, called Dean, Master, Warden, 
or anything else. This is much what I 
suppose may have taken place at Wells. 
Ido not put forth this theory at all dog- 
matically, but I throw it out for the con- 
sideration of yourself and of Mr. Green. 
GeEnT. Mac. 1864, Vot, II, 
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Perhaps you have some legal corres- 
pondent who can tell us something about 
the Treasurers of the Inns of Court. 
Here are officers whose title is purely 
bursarial, but who are, I believe, the 
chief officers of their several societies. 

I an, &e., 


Epwakp A. FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, July 20, 1864. 


P.S. As we are talking about Wells 
matters, let me mention three things 
which have lately taken place in that 
city. The first two seem to me (and to 
many other people) to be the height of 
barbarous folly ; the third I do not class 
with the first two, but it seems to me 
to be a grave error in judgment, 

1st. Some foolish person or other has 
disfigured several of the ancient build- 
ings of the city by street-names of the 
meanest and most vulgar look. When 
a plate of this sort is stuck up on a 
modern house one does not particularly 
care, though it is rather too bad, as I 
doubt not Mr. Serel will bear witness, 
to change old and traditional names 
into others which are thought to be 
grander. But it is intolerable to stick 
up these paltry things on the gateways 
and other venerable buildings. The 
beautiful house just restored by Mr. 
Parker comes in for two of these dis- 
figurements, one announcing to the ad- 
mirer of the north transept that he is 
in the “Cathedral Green,” the other 
explaining that the Chapter House is 
in “ St. Andrew’s Street.” All rational 
people in the city and neighbourhood 
are disgusted; but the ugly things stay 
there all the same. 

2nd. Some other foolish person has 
gone and pulled down a house in the 
street which runs nearly parallel to the 
west front of the Cathedral, in order 
apparently to get a view of the Cathe- 
dral for the inhabitants of the Swan 
Inn. Now a close is a close, and a 
street is a street, but a street with 
a hole cut through it to see into the 
close is neither one thing nor another. 
The effect is inconceivably ridiculous, 
and it is heightened by carrying up 

pd 
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a wall of the most hideous kind on each 
side of the void space. Witty people 
liken it to a man with one of his front 
teeth drawn. The perpetrators of this 
piece of folly do not seem to have re- 
membered that if it gives the Swan Inn 
a view of the close, it also treats those 
who live in or walk across the close the 
high privilege of a view of the Swan 
Inn. And why confine the privilege to 
the inhabitants of the Swan? Why not 
pull down the whole row for the benefit 
of the opposite row? Why not pull 
down that row for the benefit of the 
streets behind it? Why not pull down 
the whole city for us rustics to see bet- 
ter? If this mania for pulling things 
down to open views goes on, one half of 
our buildings will be destroyed and the 
other half lose their effect. I trust that 
the Chapter will, in self-defence, build 
something on their own ground, to pre- 
serve the effect of a close and to block 
out the Swan Inn. 

8rd. You doubtless know something 
of the havoc done in our Cathedral by 
the late Dean Jenkyns. This dignitary 
seems either not to have known that 
the church had a nave or else to have 
thought that a nave was built to rub 
shoes in. He therefore, in rearranging 
the church, crammed his whole congre- 
gation into the choir, in the way that 
sensible Deans, as at Ely, Lichfield, and 
Llandaff, have contrived to get rid of. 
Of course he could not find room enough 
for the purpose. The presbytery was 
therefore crammed with seats, an ab- 
surd pulpit stuck up—the use of the 
real pulpit in the nave being apparently 
unknown—and to get a little more room, 
the stalls were moved from their natural 
place in a continuous row in front of the 
pillars, and stuck up by detachments be- 
tween the pillars. Besides all this, the 
most frightful destruction was wrought 
throughout the church; “bishops he 
hurled,” if not, like William the Con- 
queror, “from their bishopricks,” at 
least from their tombs; even the canopy 
of our great Beckington was not spared, 
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but was carried away to suit some silly 
fancy or other. Lastly, but since Dean 
Jenkyns’ time, the thing has been made 
perfect by sticking a great organ across 
the choir-arch. But to return to the 
stalls. In defiance of many remon- 
strances from wiser people, Dean Jen- 
kyns insisted on giving his stalls stone 
backs and canopies—he seemingly did 
not know that a stall is a mere article 
of furniture and should therefore be 
made of wood. Also he forgot to write 
up the names of the Prebends, perhaps 
lest those Canons who are not members 
of the Elizabethan oligarchy might be 
led to think too much of themselves. 
The backs therefore have a cold look, and 
the effect of the whole thing is absurd. 
Of course the right course would be to 
get rid of everything that Dean Jenkyns 
introduced, or, if this cannot be done, 
to wait in faith till another generation 
can get rid of it. Unluckily however, in 
order to get rid of the cold effect of the 
white backs, it has been determined to 
cover the backs with diaper-work. This 
of course, by making the nuisances more 
ornamental, is recognizing them as per- 
manent and making their removal less 
likely. I therefore deeply regret that 
any such step has been taken, though 
I do not deny that the thing in itself is 
an improvement to the eye. I say to 
the eye, because it is anything but an 
improvement to the head, which leans 
back against what feels very much like 
the spikes of a hedgehog. Also the 
names of the Prebends have been carved, 
but in such a way as to be utterly ille- 
gible. The names alone, if done in colours 
across the back, would have done much 
to relieve the coldness complained of, 
Only a few stalls have yet been done, 
and I trust that the work may stop 
there. Any enrichment bestowed on 
Dean Jenkyns’ work (beyond the names 
of the Prebends, which are necessary) 
is putting off for so much longer the 
much to be wished for day of its de- 
struction. 
E. A. F, 
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PROVOSTRY OF WELLS. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Green’s letter, 
I need only remark that no additional 
information appears to be deducible 
from the fact that John the Archdeacon 
usurped the provostry, which should 
influence the belief that the Provost 
was the early superior of the cathedral, 
previous to the foundation of the deanery 
at Wells. The results of a long re- 
search into the nature of the two offices 
both in England and on the Continent 
I am publishing as a part of a con- 


tinuous series of papers entitled Cathe- 
dralia, in the “ Ecclesiastic.” It would 
be superfluous, therefore, to cumber your 
pages with a summary, and I can only 
add a hope that this mention of what 
I am doing elsewhere may plead my 
apology with Mr. Green for the absence 
of any extended answer in the GENTLE- 
MAN'S MaGazine to his interesting ob- 
servations. 
I am, &e. 
MacKenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


DEANS OF PECULIARS. 


Srr,—In Mr. Walcott’s letter re- 
specting “Deans of Peculiars,” in the 
last Number of your Magazine, he ap- 
pears to be in error as regards “ the 
Deanery of Stamford.” So far from 
the title being “novel,” ample proof 
exists of the great antiquity as well as 
the nature of the Deanery. Mention 
of it is found in the ancient records of 
the Abbots of Peterborough, in Prynne’s 
“ White Tower Records,” and in other 
old documents, all tending to shew the 
correctness of the remark contained in 
the letter of the late Rev. Wm. Foster to 
Dr. Tanner, author of the Notitie Mo- 
nastice, 1702, that “the Dean of Stam- 
ford was formerly a person of great 
power, and the clergy of Stamford, re- 
ligious and secular, were his Chapter, 
which makes him more than a mere 
Rural Dean.” 

In Peck’s History of Stamford also, 
the names of the Deans of Stamford can 
be almost consecutively traced from 
1170 to 1360; and in the Bishop's Re- 
gistry at Lincoln there is also a list of 
them for the last two hundred years. 

I find, too, that in 1189 certain tithes 
at Barnack were granted by the Abbot 
and Convent of Burg (Peterborough) to 
one Sir Reiner, Dean of Stamford; that 
in 1222 the Pope issued his mandate to 
the Dean of Stamford to make inquisi- 
tion respecting Church lands at Burg; 


and that in 1281 the Dean of Stamford, 
presiding in his own Peculiar Spiritual 
Court, pronounces sentence of excommu- 
nication—a power not vested in Rural 
Deans. In the time of Richard III., on 
the foundation of William Browne’s Hos- 
pital the Dean of Stamford was appointed 
one of the trustees—an appointment con- 
firmed by Henry VII., and subsequently 
by royal charter of James; thus shew- 
ing, that although the Dean’s ordinary 
jurisdiction had ceased at the Reforma- 
tion, the office was retained, chiefly, it 
is supposed, on account of the respon- 
sible trust of this important charity; 
the landed estates of which at this time 
are, it appears, of great value. This 
trust could not be held by the Dean 
unless his office was, as it is, for life, 
his admission to it being by deed of 
institution, as to any other ecclesiastical 
benefice; the appointment to a rural 
deanery being, as you are doubtless 
aware, by letters missive from the Bi- 
shop, and held only during pleasure. 
These few notices, Sir, may assist in 
correcting the impression which your 
late correspondent’s letter may have 
conveyed respecting the office in ques- 
tion. I am enabled also to add, that 
the Bishop of Lincoln deems the nature 
of the Deanery to be such as to entitle 
the Dean to the style at present in use. 
Iam, &e., Criericus Lino. 
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CHANTRIES IN ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Srr,—I have copied the following 
list of Chantries from the returns in 
the Public Record Office made in the 
time of Edward VI. The names of the 
founders and altars, the site of one in 
the little roodloft, of another below 
the choir, &., and the purposes of cer- 
tain endowments incidentally mentioned, 
will be found of value to the local his- 
torian, for in many instances such no- 
tices are wholly omitted, or occur in 
a more concise form in the printed his- 
tories. In several instances I have con- 
densed the contents of several rolls. 
I have added in the case of Lincoln 
some further particulars from the Cotton 
MS. Tiberius E.; the principal feature 
of interest is the provision for the 
education of poor boys made by the 
founders. 


HEREFORD. 

The Chantry of Our Lady within our 
Lady-chapel called Bishop Audley’s 
Chapel. 

The Chantry of Kentysburcote, founder 
unknown. 

The Chantry of two Chaplains in the 
Chapel of St. Katherine *. 

The Chantry of St.George, founder un- 
known. 

The Chantry in the Chapel over the 
north door of Our Lady. 

The Chantry in the Chapel of St. Kathe- 
rine, next the palace of the bishop, 
called Burcott’s Chantry. 

The Chantry in the Chapel of St. George, 
called Lochard’s Chapel, in the body 
of the said church. 

William Lochard, Preecentor, and Pre- 
bendary of Bullinghope, Dean of St. 
Burian’s, died 1438. 

SALISBURY. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Henrici Blondon, 
Blonsdon, or Blounceden [Archd. of 
Dorset 1297], ij. capellani. 





* By the Laudabiles Consuetudines the trea- 
surer is required to find lights in the line of 
procession, whenever the Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene or St. Catharine was visited at 
night. 


Cantaria ex fundatione Andrew Holse 
[Chane. of Salisb. 1438], j. cap*. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Rogeri Clowne 
[? Reginald, Arch. of Salisbury 1361], 
j. cap’. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Rob, Beauchamp 
[Bp., died 1481], j. cap*. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Rob. Hunger- 
ford [Lord Hungerford, died 1459], 

' Joh. Cheney [Sir John Cheney, died 
1509], et Jo. Martin, ij. cap. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Walter Hunger- 
ford [Lord Hungerford, died 1449], 
ij. cap. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Edm. Audley, 
Episcopi [died 1524], j. cap. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Egidii quondam 
Episcopi [died 1262], j. cap. 

Cantaria ex fundatione Jo. Waltham 
quondam episcopi [died 1395], j. cap. 


LINCOLN. 


Cantaria voc’ Burghersshe.—Fundata 
fuit per Bartholomzum, Henricum, et 
Robertum Burghersshe ea intentione 
ut v. capellani perpetuo celebrarent 
divina officia ad altare S. Katarine 
pro animabus dictorum fundatorum 
et aliorum, et ut sex pueri pauperes 
artem grammaticalem profitentes con- 
tinue sustentarentur ad scholam vii. 
annos usque ad completos annos xvj. 
annorum, necnon ut iiij. solennes 
obitus s. anniversarii annuatim ob- 
servarentur.—Clar. val. xlix" iiij* viij4. 
Robert de Burghersh, Baron Burg- 

hersh, died 1306; Henry his grandson, 

Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Chancellor, 

died 1343; Bartholomew his great-grand- 

son, third baron, died 1355. 

For a description of the tombs of 
these benefactors see B. Willis’ Cathe- 
drals, p. 6, Nos. 12, 13, 14. 

Out of the foundation, amounting to 
£57 a-year, certain sums were paid on 
the obits of the founders and of Ed- 
ward III[.; e.g. to the residentiaries and 
keeper of St. Peter’s altar, 20s.; to 
Vicars Choral Cantariste et Presbyteri, 
4s. 6d.; to twelve poor scholars, ...; 
twelve choristers, 18d.; to the receiver 
of the rents of Dean and Chapter, 6d. ; 
chapter clerk, 6d.; bell ringers, 12d.; 
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and to fifty poor folk, 41s. 8d.; and to 

the almoner, 12d. 

Cantaria voc’ Buckinghams.—F undata 
fait per Johannem Buckingham quon- 
dam Line. Episcopum ea intentione 
ut ij. Capellani perpetuo celebrarent 
divina officia ad altare S. Hugonis et 
S. Katerine pro anima dicte episcopi 
.-- et ut ij. pueri pauperes custodi- 
entur ad scholam grammaticalem ab 
etate vij. annorum usque ad com- 
pletos annos xvj. annorum.—Clar. val. 
vj xyj*. 

The distribution of Bp. Buckingham 
includes 6d. to the sacristan. One of 
his poor scholars received for commons 
and living 33s. 4d., paid half yearly. 

Thomas Fitzwilliam pro observatione 
obitus sui. The brasses of Thos. Fitz- 
williams, Esq., and his wife, are men- 
tioned by B. Willis (u. s. p. 7, No. 24.) 
Cantaria voc’ Cantelupe’s. — Fundata 

fuit per Nicholaum Cantelupe ea in- 

tentione ut ij. capellani perpetuo cele- 

brarent divina officia ad altare S. 

Nicholai pro animabus fundatoris, &c. 

For a notice of Lord Cantelupe’s 
tomb and the brass of Lady Cantelupe 
see B. Willis (u. s. p. 7, Nos. 17, 18). 
Sir Nicholas, third. Baron Cantelupe, 
who held lands in Bucks., Notts., and 
Lincolnshire, died 1355.—(Burke’s Ext. 
Peer., 108.) 

Cantaria voce’ Stretton et Wolfe.—Fun- 
data fuit per Ricardum Stretton et 
Willelmum Wolfe ea intentione ut 
j- capellanus celebraret, &c.— Clar. 
val. iiij'', 

Reprise or deduction to augment Dean 
and Chapter’s commune, 20s. 

Richard de Stretton Prebendary of 
Thorngate 1312, and lx. solidorum. 
Cantaria voc’ Edenstow.—Fundata fuit 

per Henricum Edenstow ea intentione 

ut j. capellanus perpetuo celebraret 
divina officia in Capella B. Maria.— 

Clar. val. Cxiij® iiij’, 

Deduction to augment Dean and 
Chapter’s commune, 20s. 

Henry de Edenstow Preb. of South- 
well (1327) and Llandaff; Preb. of 
Carlton Kyme 1327. 

Cantaria voc’ Flemyng’s.—F undata fuit 
per Robertum Flemmyng ea inten- 
tione ut ij. capellani perpetuo divina 
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celebrarent in Capella S. et Ind. 

Trinitatis. 

Robert Flemyng Dean of Lincoln 
Jan. 21, 1451; died Aug. 12, 1483; 
Preb. of the Golden Prebend, or Leighton 
Bozard, 1478; Leighton Manor 1467. 
Cantaria voc’ Russell’s.—Fundata fuit 

per John Russell quondam Lincoln. 

Episcopi ea intentione ut j. capellanus 

perpetuo divina celebraret in Capella 

S. Blasii.—Clar. val. x". 

There was a keeper of this chapel and 
its ornaments, including seven bells, 
pax, chalice, basons, &c., of silver, at 
a charge of £3 6s. 8d. 

The chalice with paten was given by 
John Pryn, Subdean, to Bp. Russell’s, 
otherwise called St. Blaise’s, Cuapel.— 
(Dugdale, ibid., vi. 1,290.) 

Cantaria voc’ Barton, Gaire, et Thorn- 
ton.—Fundata fuit per Simonem Bar- 
ton, Will. Gare, et aliorum ea int. ut 
j- capellanus perpetuo divina cele- 
braret ad altare S. Johannis Baptiste. 
Simon de Barton, Archdeacon of Stow 

1260, died 1280. 

William de Gare, Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln 1280, Preb. of Coringham 1276, 
died 1290. 

William de Thornton, Preb. of Stow 
Longa, died 1312. He occurs as the 
donor of a cope. — (Dugdale, Monast., 
vi. 1282.) 

Cant. voc’ Thornaco.—F undata fuit per 
Will. de Thornaco ea intentione ut 
j. Capellanus perpetuo divina cele- 
braret ad altare B. Marie. 

William de Thornaco is mentioned as 
the donor of a cope.— (Dugdale, vi. 
1285.) He was Archdeacon of Stow 
1213, and Lincoln 1218. 

Cant. voc’? Humfrayville.—Fundata fuit 
per Gilbertum Humfrayville ea in- 
tentione ut j. capellanus perpetuo 
divina celebraret, &. 

A Gilbert Umfraville was great-grand- 
son of Robert, Earl of Angus.—( Burke’s 
L. G., ii. 1372.) Gilbert, Earl of Angus, 
who died 1308, founded a chantry at 
Prudhoe; and Gilbert, third Earl, died 
1381.—(E£zt. Peer., 528.) 

Cantaria voce? K. Edward,—Fundata 
fuit per Edwardum Regem Angliw 
II. ea intentione ut j. Capellanus per- 
petuo Divina celebraret ad altare B. 
Marie. 
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This was instituted in memory of 
Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I. A 
view of the tomb may be seen in Sand- 
ford. 

“True and perfect inventories of all 
chalices, jewelles, playtes, and belles 
within every church and chapel in the 
county of Lincoln (except the wapen- 
take of Kirkton in Holland), de- 
livered to the several Custos rotu- 
lorum, 1549 :— 


c 

chalices, vj Ixxxvij. 
Crosses, viij. 
Pyxes, xxvj. 
Paxes, v. 
Crewettes, ij. 
Crysmatores, viij. 
Censers, vj. 
Kandylst yks, ij. 

ysens, j. 
one bolle and a dyshe of sylver. 


Sanctus belles, iiij Ixxv. 
After the computation of v to the 
hundred.” 


CARLISLE. 

Chantry of our Lady; pension of the 
incumbent £5 10s. 6d., with his liv- 
ing 40s. 

Rood Chantry; pension of the incum- 
bent £4 13s. 7d., with his living 2s. 
St. Roche’s Chantry; pension of the 
incumbent £2 17s. 10d.; with his 

living 2s. 

St. Katharine’s Chantry; pension of the 
incumbent £4, with his living 4s. 


CHICHESTER. 

Mortimer’s twod Chantries. 

Ralfe Randoll’s Chantry. 

Two Chantries of Thomas, dean [1232 
—1250]. 

The Chantry of Walter, dean [1262— 
1296). 

The Chantry of Wm. Close, dean [John 
1481—1500]. 

The Earl of Arundel’s two Chantries. 

Bp. Arundel’s Chantry. 

Langton’s Chantry. 

Garland’s Sallary for two priests. 

Nevell’s Chantry. 

Okehurst Chantry. 
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Three Conducts, each at 13s. 4d. ; they 
sang the Lady Mass. 


From the muniments I collect a more 
complete list of chantries as follows :— 
The Chancel. 

Nicholas Mortimer’s, two, in the Lady- 
chapel founded by Edward IV., 
served by the king’s chaplains. 

Dean Thomas, at St. Thomas’ and Ed- 
mund’s altar. 

Dean Thomas of Lichfield, daily at St. 
Mary’s altar. 


John Langton, bishop, in south wing 


of transept. 

John and W. Okeherst, obits in the nave. 
Bishop Ralph Neville, died 1244, at 
St. Pantaleon’s altar twice a week. 
W. Earl of Arundel, at St.John Bap- 

tist’s altar (north nave chapel). 

W. Nevill, treasurer, at St. Thomas’ and 
Edmund’s altar. 

Dean Close, at St. Clement’s altar. 

Bishop Gilbert, two, at St. Mary’s altar. 

Dean William, at St. Thomas’ altar. 

Dean Thowas, at St. Cross and St. Au- 
gustine’s altar, subter crucem in ma- 
jori ecclesia. 

William Neville and Dean Thomas of 
Lichfield, at St. Mary Magdalene’s 
altar. 

John Clyppyng, at the Fair Virgins’ 
altar, in parte Boreali, St. Catharine, 
Agatha, Margaret, and Winifred. 

Dean Walter of Gloucester, at St. Anne’s 
altar. 

Bishop Arundel, at St. Mary’s altar at 
the choir door: the anthem of the 
Virgin was sung nightly here. (Sto- 
rey’s Stat. 1438, st. ix.) 


LICHFIELD. 
The amount of plate robbed by the Com- 


and in Staffordshire iiij xvii oz. 
Dean Thomas Heywood’s Chantry for 
one priest, at St. Katharine’s altar. 
Dean Ralph Sempringham’s [dean 1254 
—1280] Chantry for one priest, at 
15s. 7d., at St. Andrew’s altar. 

John Kynardsley’s [Preb. of Flixton 
1422] Chantry for one priest, at 
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£4 19s. 7d., at All Hallows’ altar 
[St. Thomas & Becket’s altar]. 

Thomas [John] Hardwick’s (clerk) 
[Preb. of Bubenhall 1394, died 1411] 
Chantry, founded by licence of Henry 
IV., for one priest, at £7 14s. 8d., at 
St. Catherine’s [St. Andrew’s] altar. 

The Chantry of Our Lady. 

Thomas Heywood’s [dean 1457—1492] 
Chantry for one priest, at St. Blaise’s 
altar; incumbent’s portion only 21d. ; 
the annuity out of Hales Owen 
Monastery of £6 13s. 4d. being lost. 

Bp. Langton’s, otherwise the King’s 
{Edw. III.] Chantry in the Lady- 
chapel ; incumbent’s portion £4 6s. 8d. 

Bp. Langton’s [1296—1321] Chantry 
at St. Nicholas’ altar for one priest. 

Bp. Alexander’s [1224—1238] Chantry 
for one priest, to sing a daily Mass at 
5 a.m. at St.Chad’s altar; incum- 
bent’s portion £6 17d. 

George Ratcliff’s (canon) [Treasurer 
1436, Archd. of Chester 1449] Chantry 
for one priest, at £4 8s. 4d., at St. 
George’s altar. 

Dean Mancetter’s [dean 1222—1253] 
Chantry for one priest, at £4 14s. 7d., 
at St. Peter’s altar. 

Hugh Stottysby’s (canon) Chantry for 
one priest, at £7 7s. 7d., at St. 
Rhadegund’s altar. 

Peter Radnoll’s, or Radnor’s [Chancellor 
1270—1276, Archd. of Salop 1246] 
Chantry for one priest, at £4 2s. 5d., 
at St. Mary’s altar. 

Chantry of the Name of Jesus, or St. 
Saviour, founded by Thomas Hey- 
wood [dean] for one priest, at 
£4 9s. 3d., at Jesus altar. 

John Byrmyngham’s [Chancellor of the 
diocese 1349, Preb. of Gaia Minor, 
Archd. of Coventry 1361] Chantry, 
founded by the dean and chapter 
[Thomas Stretton dean 18390—1426] 
for one priest, at 10s. 4d., by licence 
of Rich. II., in St. Andrew’s Chapel. 

Bp. Scrope’s [1886—1398] Chantry of 
the Name of Jesus, founded for one 
priest, at Holy Cross [or Jesus] 
altar. 

The Common House of the chantry 
priests was founded by Bp. Catterick, 
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as they were destitute of mansions, 
and was called the Chantry House. 

The salary of sixteen chantry priests, 
according to their several rates, 
£10 Is. 8d. 

For the board and wages of two cooks 
and the wages of the “ Laundrefe,” 
£6 3s. 4d. 

Dean Yotton’s [dean 1492—1512] 
Chantry. The incumbent ought to 
be a graduate in Divinity or else in 
the Civil Law, and being a divine is 
bound by the foundation to preach 
four times in the year at the least, 
and being a civilian to help poor 
men solely with their causes in the 
Consistory there. 

There were sixty-seven obits sung by 
the vicars, at sums varying from 
6s. 8d., 7s., and 7s. 6d. 

The Convent of Leicester gave a pen- 
sion of £6 13s. 4d. to maintain lights. 


EXETER. 

The College of Vicars of the Choir 
founded to find twenty vicars to cele- 
brate divine service. 

Two Chantries founded by Thos. Brant- 
ingham, sometime Bp. of Exeter [died 
1394], for two priests to pray for the 
souls of Edw. III. and Queen Philippa, 
to have pension of £10 yearly out of 
the parsonage of Morthe. 

One Chantry founded by executors of 
Andrew Kawenny (Kilkenny, dean 
1284-1302], sometime dean, to find 
a priest to’ pray for his soul, at a 
yearly pension of £4, out of parson- 
age of Westancy and the Exchequer. 

Torryge Chantry, founded by Peter, 
sometime Bp. of Exeter [Quivil, died 
1292], to find a priest at a pension of 
£4, out of Wydcombe parsonage. 

Bratton’s Chantry, founded by John 
Wygar, Knt., to find two priests at 
£10 yearly out of Thornton Manor. 

Bruere’s Chantry, founded by Thomas 
of Hertford [Archd. of Barnstaple 
(1271) and Totness], to find two 
priests at £10 yearly out of Up 
Ottery. 

Chantry founded by Walter Penbroke 
[Archd. of Barnstaple 1243, and Tot- 
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ness 1263], for one priest at £4, out 
of Plympton Monastery. 

Two Chantries founded by Thomas 
Bytton [Bp. of Exeter 1292—1308] 
and Thomas Bodham [? William, 
Archd. of Totness and Cornwall 1296], 
for two priests at £8 yearly, out of 
Unele parsonage. 

Two Crossawter Chantries, founded by 
John Marten, for two priests at £8, 
out of Clarkys parsonage. 

Stafford’s Chantry, founded by Edmund 
Staffurd, sometime Bp. of Exeter [died 
1419], for two priests at £10, out of 
the manors of Wyntebornewaste, 
Bokehampton, and Swanwyge, to 
pray for his soul and the souls of 
Henry IV., his queen, and his bene- 
factors. 

Courtenay’s Chantry, founded by Sir 
Philip Courtenay, Knt., for a priest 
at £6, out of parsonage of Est- 
caker. 

Speke’s Chantry, founded by Sir John 
Speke, for a priest at £7, out of lands 
in Somerset called Langford Fitzhide 
and Aishill. 

Horsey’s Chantries, founded by Will. 
Horsey, Doctor, late Canon, for two 
priests to pray for the souls of him- 
self, Rich. Gilbert, and John Moryge, 
at £12, out of manors of Shillingham, 
Saltash, and Treham. 


WELIS. 

Two Chantries founded by Reb. Bur- 
nell [1275—1292]} and Walter Hasil- 
shewe 1302—1308 ], sometime bps. 

Two Chantries founded by Henry Husey, 
sometime dean [1302—1305 ]. 

Two Chantries founded by Will. Wel- 
lington. 

Two Chantries founded by Rob. Cory- 
mayles and Jo. Drokensford [bp. 
1809—1329]}. 

Chantry founded by John Godley [dean 
1305—1332. } 

Chantry founded by Walter Hull [sub- 
dean 1335, Archd. of Bath 1342— 
1353}. 

Chantry founded by Ralfe Ergham [pre- 
centor 1402—1410, or bp. 1388— 
1400]. 

It 
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Chantry founded by Nicholas Bubwith 
[bp. 1408—1424]. 

Chantry, founder unknown. 

Chantry belonging to the collation of 
the Chanter. 

Martyn’s Chantry. 

Chantry founded by John Stortewaite 
[Precentor 1426—1440, and Chan- 
cellor 1439]. 

The Dean and Chapter to distribute 
yearly out of their rents and revenues 
to the poor £21 16s. 6d. 


York. 

Chapel of Our Lady and Holy Angels, 
called Sepulchre Chapel. 

Chantry at the altar of SS. Agatha, 
Lucy, and Scholastica. 

Chantry at the altar of SS. Saviour and 
Anne. 

Two Chantries at the altar of St.Sa- 
viour in the little roodloft. 

Chantry of St. Wilfred. 

Two Chantries at the altar of the 
Innocents. 

Chantry of St. Thomas. 

Chantry at the altar of the Cross, St. 
Anne, and St. Anthony. 

Chantry at the altar of St. Michael. 

Chantry at the altar of St. Nicholas. 

Chantry at the altar of All Saints. 

Chantry at the altar of St. Mary Magd. 

Chantry at the altar of St. John Evan- 
gelist. 

Chantry of St. William. 

Chantry of St. Cuthbert. 

Chantry at the altar of St. Lawrence. 

Chantry at the altar of St. Andrew. 

Chantry of Our Lady, behind the high 
altar. 

Chantry at the altar of Holy Cross. 

Chantry of St. Stephen. 

Chantry of Jesus and Our Lady. 

Chantry of Our Lady. 

Chantry of St. Fryswyth. 

Chantry of St. Blaise. 

Chantry of St. John Beverley. 

Chantry of St. John Evangelist. 

Chantry of St. James. 

Chantry of St. Paulinus. 

Chantry of St. George. 

Chantry of Holy Trinity. 

Chantry of St. Thomas, Ap. 
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Chantry of the Innocents. 
Chantry of St. Edmund, K. 
Chantry of St. Christopher. 
Chantry of St. Nicholas. 


Ripon. 

Chantry of Our Lady [the Assumption, 
founded by Wm. Fulfort and Robert 
Kendall.— Hist. of Ripon, 83]. 

Chantry of the Holy Trinity beneath 
the Choir, founded by John Sendall, 
canon [Canon of York 1461]. 

Chantry of St. James, founded by Wm. 
Cawood [Canon Resid. of York 1414] 
and John Deane [Preb. of Stanwick], 
canons. 

Chantry of St. Andrew, founded by 
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Jeffrey Hyde [ Larder, Hist. of Ripon, 
p. 83] and David Waller, canons. 

Chantry of St. Wilfrid, Sir Wm. Mallory 
nominated the chaplain, founded by 
the same. 

Chantry of St. John Evangelist and 
St.John Baptist, founded by John 
Sherwood. 

Chantry of St. James, founded by Wm. 
Clinte [Canon of York 1394] and 
Wm. Ledes. 

Chantry of the Holy Trinity above the 
Choir, founded by Sir Jo. Plomp- 
ton, Knt. 

Chantry of [St. Thomas the Martyr.— 
Hist. of Ripon, p. 83). 

Iam, &e. 

Macxkenzix E. C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


THE SAXON CHURCH OF KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY. 


Srr,—It may interest the readers of 
Dr. Dodds’ paper in the present Num- 
ber of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE to 
know, that during the disgraceful al- 
terations that were made, under pre- 
tence of restoration, in the fine old 
church of Kirton-in-Lindsey, in the year 
1860, the foundation wall of an older 
church was discovered. These remains 
extended the whole length of the nave, 
and been used as a foundation on 
which’ to build the Early English co- 
lumns which separate the nave from the 
south aisle. This old wall was about 
five feet thick, built of the stone of 
the neighbourhood (oolite), and roughly 
faced on each side. 


There can be little doubt that the re- 
mains thus brought to light had formed 
a portion of the southern wall of the 
Saxon church at Chirchetone. 

It may also be well to record the fact 
that in pulling down the south porch 
a curious fragment of stone was dis- 
covered, ornamented with interlaced 
work, somewhat similar to that which 
may now be seen over the priest’s door, 
I believe that it had originally formed 
part of a Saxon tomb-stone. This inter- 
esting relic has, I understand, been 
destroyed.—I am, &c. 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, near Brigg, 

June 5, 1864. 


GRANT OF ARMS TO JOHN HYDE. 


Str,—The following licence from 
Robert Cooke, Clarencieulx King-at- 
Arms, to one of the Hyde family, may be 
interesting in these days of laxity in 
matters heraldic :— 


“To all and singuler as well nobles 
and gentilmen as others to whome 
these presents shall come, Robert Cooke, 
Esquier, alias Clarencieulx principall 
herehault and Kinge of armes of the 
Sowth est and west partes of this realme 
of England, from the river of Trente 
Sowthwards, sendith greetinge. Whereas 


Gent. Mae. 1864, Vot, II, 


aunciently from the beginning, the val- 
liaunt and vertuous actes of worthie 
persons have ben commended to the 
worlde with sondry monuments and 
remembrances of their good deserte, 
emongst the whiche the chefest and 
most usuall hathe ben the bearing of 
signes in shildes caled armes, w® are 
evident demonstracions of prowes and 
valoir diversly distributed according to 
the qualities and deserts of the persons, 
w* order, as y‘ was prudently devised 
in the beginning to stirr and kindell 
the harts of men to the imitation of 


Ee 
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vertue and noblesse, even so hath the 
same ben and yet is continually observed, 
to the end that such as have donne 
comendable service to their prince or 
contry either in warre or peace maye 
both receave deue honor in their lyves, 
and also derive the same successively to 
their posteritie after them. And being 
required of John Hide, of London, gen- 
tilman, to make serche in the regesters 
and records of my office for the auncient 
armes and creast belonging to that name 
and familie whereof he is desended, 
wheruppon I have at his request made 
serche in the same, so that finding the 
saide John Hide to be sonne of Edward 
Hide son of Edward Hide, the sonne of 
Jenkin Hide, second sonne to Robert 
Hide of Norbery, in the county of 
Chester, Esquier, and thus finding the 
true and perfect desent, I could not 
without his greate prejudice assigne 
unto him any other than those which 
were to him desendid from his aun- 
cesters, that is to say — Asur a che- 
veron between three losenges golde, 
and to his creaste upon his heaulme on 
a wreath golde and asur a raven volant, 
sables mantled, gules dowbled argent, as 
more playnly apperith depicted in this 
margent. The which armes and creste 
and every part and percell thereof I, the 
said Clarencieulx kinge of arms, (by 
power and aucthoritie of my office an- 
nexed by lettres patent under the great 
seale of Englande,) do ratitie, confirme, 
and allowe unto the saide John Hide 
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and Edwarde his brother, and to the 
posteritie of eyther of them, and they y* 
to use and enjoy for ever without im- 
pediment, let; or any interuption of any 
person or persons. In witnes whereof 
I have set hereunto my hand and seale 
of office the 2nd of Aprill, in A® Dni’ 
1571, and in the thirtenth yere of the 
reigne of our Sovereigne Lady Quene 
Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Quene 
of England, France, and Ireland, de- 
fendor of the faith, &c. 

Signed “Ros. Cooxg, alias Claren- 

cieulx Roy Darmes.” 


There are several points noticeable in 
this document. Was it usual at this date 
to say “gold” instead of “or”? The 
Earl of Clarendon was descended from 
the same Norbury family :— 


Robert Hyde of Norbury. 
Laurence, youngest son. 


Henry. 


| 
Edward, 1st Lord Clarendon. 


He, however, instead of a raven for 
crest took an eagle. Was this done 
purposely or by mistake? I should be 
glad to hear whether anything is known 
of the John and Edward mentioned in 
the deed.—I am, &c. 


Hackney. J.C. J. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE GEORGE HOTEL AT WINCHESTER. 


[Ow account of its more than merely 
local interest, we depart from our usual 
practice, and comply with the request 
of an esteemed Correspondent, by re- 
printing the following letter which was 
originally addressed to the editor of the 
“ Hampshire Chronicle.”’] 

Srr,—The recent “smartening up” 
of the front of the George Hotel has 
attracted some attention, insomuch that 
I have been asked as to the accuracy 
of the statement made by Dr. Milner, 
our well-known historian, as to its 
“having existed on the same spot as 
early, at least, as the reign of Edward 
1V.;” whilst a more recent writer has 
stated that “this Inn is mentioned in 
the Manuscript Tarrages, but not be- 
fore Elizabeth’s reign.” (Woodward’s 


“General History of Hampshire.”) These, 
I believe, are the only statements which 
have appeared in print touching the 
antiquity of this Inn, though this word 
itself disappeared from its sign in 1840, 
for the more fashionable phrase “‘ Hotel.” 
The ground upon which it stands for- 
merly formed the south-west corner of 
the parish of St. Peter’s in Macellis, 
otherwise called the parish of St. Peter’s 
in Fleshmonger-street. In the reign of 
Richard II. its site was occupied by an 
hostelry, or inn, called “The Moon,” 
which had probably long existed as 
such, and becoming decayed by age, it 
was replaced by a new building about 
the year 1416. 

At this period St.George stood high 
in popular estimation—the celebrated 
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battle of Agincourt having been fought 
with the war-cry of “St.George for 
ever,” and it was considered not only 
to have been won under his tutelage, 
but “there were some,” says the chro- 
nicler, “who asserted that they saw 
St. George fighting for the king.” The 
new building was graced with his sign, 
and it was henceforth called “The 
George Inn.” In 1417 it is mentioned 
as “the hospice called the George’s 
Inn, otherwise the New Inn.” William 
Benham was “mine host” by the 
annual rent of £6 13s. 4d. The 
property was then owned by Henry 
Somer and Katherine his wife, who was 
the daughter of John Devenisshe, and 
upon their deaths it devolved upon St. 
John’s Hospital. In addition to the 
above rent, the tenant had to pay an- 
nually ten shillings to the Abbot of 
Hyde, three shillings and fourpence to 
the Prior and Convent of St. Swithun, 
and a similar sum to the Brothers of 
the Friary and Kalendar (charged upon 
this property for the celebration of cer- 
tain religious services), and a quit-rent 
of sixteen pence to the bailiffs of the 
city, making a total of £7 10s. 4d. In 
1431 the same William Benham is re- 
corded as holding a lease of it for eight 
years, at the same rental. The inn 
having thus obtained its name in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
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same has been retained, notwithstand- 
ing several rebuildings, the last about 
a century since. 

It may be of interest if I note that 
the George Inn at Alresford received 
its name about the same time. Its 
predecessor is mentioned as “the hospice 
where the Angel is the sign;” but was 
more popularly known as the “ Broad- 
gate Inn.” In the year 1418 a new 
building was erected upon its site, at 
the cost of £50 (equal to £750 of pre- 
sent money), the contract for its erection 
being still extant. To this new edifice 
was given the name of the George Inn, 
and I have seen an account of the ex- 
penses of the erection of its sign in 
1423. The figure of St.George stand- 
ing upon a post, with a tablet hanging 
below, bearing shields of arms and writ- 
ing, cost £313s.4d. The posts cost 2s. 4d., 
and a plank bought for joining the posts 
for the platform of the statue, ls.; be- 
sides 4d. given for raising the aforesaid 
posts and tablet. To the plumber for 
two days’ work, leadening the plank on 
which the figure stood, together with 
16d. for four pounds of solder bought 
of him, two shillings; and lastly, paid 
to the man digging the hole for the 
said sign, 4d. 

I am, &e. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH BAIGENT. 

Winchester, July 7, 1864. 


THE HIGHLAND DRESS, 


Srr,—The subject of the antiquity of 
the kilt in the Highland dress seems to 
be a subject worthy of elucidation in 
the pages of the GrenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and I therefore send you a few 
observations, in the hope that they may 
lead some of your Scotch correspond- 
ents to give us further light upon the 
matter. 

It appears to me that the kilt, as a 
part of the Highland dress, has been 
adopted from the Romans. There is 
a very curious bas-relief described in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxi. p. 455, of the 
Emperor Severus and his two sons Ca- 
racalla and Geta; the Emperor Severus 


and his son Geta being evidently dressed 
in what would now be called a kilt, 
with the lines of the tartan shewn on 
it. The second instance are the figures 
depicted on the famous Forres stone, 
near the town of Forres, Scotland; on 
this are several representations of war- 
riors, evidently in kilts. Antiquaries 
are not agreed regarding the period and 
the occasion of the erection of this monu- 
ment; the general opinion is that it 
was erected in the reign of Malcolm IL., 
to commemorate the expulsion of the 
Danes. 

The next example that may be cited 
is the figure dressed in the belted plaid, 
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from the St. Andrew’s sarcophagus; it 
was found in the vicinity of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, and is described in 
Wilson’s: “ Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land.” 

In the “ Art Journal” for 1851, p. 231, 
fig. 2, in “ Costumes of Various Epochs,” 
is given “A Scottish Costume of the 
Eighth or Ninth Century,” after a draw- 
ing on parchment extracted from an 
old book, which, according to the cha- 
racters on the back, appears to have 
been written in Gaelic or Erse. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of the possessor, 
this Caledonian document was brought 
to Germany in the year 1596, during 
the devastating Reformation in Scot- 
land, when all cloisters and religious 
endowments were destroyed, so that 
many persons took refuge with their 
treasures on the Continent, where the 
Scottish monks possessed many religious 
houses, some being in Nuremburg. The 
figure represents a Highland chief, 
whose dress is picturesque and ex- 
tremely beautiful. The Scottish tunic, 
or blouse, checkered or striped in light 
and dark green, with violet intermixed, 
and bordered with violet stripes, is co- 
vered with a steel breast-plate, accom- 
panied by a back-piece, judging from 
the iron brassarts, positively a bequest 
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Can any of your correspondents say 
when the last of such existed, that is, 
in any prominent instance or locality ? 
I well remember such a one standing at 
the kerb-stone in front of that respect- 
able old hostelry the “George and Blue 
Boar,” Holborn; to the best of my 
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of the Romans; this, indeed, is also 
attested by the offensive weapon the 
javelin; the sword, however, must be 
excepted, for it is basket-hilted. The 
strong shield may have descended from 
the Romans as well as the helmet, which 
is decorated with the eagle’s wing; 
these, together with the hunting-horn, 
give the figure a very imposing appear- 
ance. We are involuntarily reminded 
of the heroes Fingal and Ossian, and 
we might almost think that the figure 
belonged to the time of the Scottish 
King Kenneth II., grandson of King 
Achaius. 

Many good examples of Highland 
weapons and equipments have come 
down to our time. Thus, a Highland 
target studded with silver nails was in 
the Manchester Exhibition of 1859, and 
in the Armoury of the Castle of Edin- 
burgh are various weapons brought from 
the field of Culloden, particularly steel 
pistols of beautiful workmanship, which 
had been worn by Highland gentlemen. 
It may also be remarked that the High- 
landers sometimes wear the vest of the 
father’s tartan and the kilt of the mo- 
ther’s, thus forming a sort of heraldry. 


Tam, &c. W. H. Crarxz. 
York. 


STREET SIGNPOSTS. 


belief in 1807, else 1808, I being then 
only as old as the century, but acquainted 
with London by early visits; also that 
it had been removed in 1812 — pre- 
cisely — and I never saw a similar in- 
stance. 

P. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebielvs, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





The Church and Fortress of Dover 
Castle. By the Rev. Jonn Pucktz, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Dover, Rural 
Dean. With Illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings. (Oxford and Lon- 
don: J. H. and J. Parker. 8vo., 132 
pp., and 11 Lithographic Plates.) —This 
work is highly creditable to Mr. Puckle, 
who combines rare merit as an artist 
with the zeal and research of the anti- 
quary. His drawings shew a degree of 
minute accuracy seldom met with, and 
his letterpress shews the same fidelity 
and anxious endeavour to exhibit only 
the exact truth. Even if we sometimes 
differ from his conclusions and consider 
him a little fanciful in attaching rather 
too much importance to minute pieces 
of evidence, we must always acknow- 
ledge his evident endeavour to elicit 
the true history. The plates which illus- 
trate his work are merely lithographic 
facsimiles of his own, drawings; the 
greater part of them indeed are drawn 
by his own hand, and merely transferred 
to the stone by what is called the ana- 
static process. We wish that all who 
make use of that convenient and eco- 
nomical process would take the same 
pains with their drawings that Mr. 
Puckle does, we should not then have 
to complain of the wretched attempts 
which are now often perpetuated, and 
which are no more worthy of publica- 
tion than the first efforts of a child who 
has not been taught to draw. Such 
misrepresentations of objects of interest 
are merely provoking, and those who 
produce them should be sent to school 
again under such a master as Mr. 
Puckle. 

The constant care and assiduity with 
which he has watched an object of so 
much historical interest as the old church 
in Dover Castle is also highly creditable 


to Mr. Puckle, and we earnestly wish 
that other clergymen or laymen similarly 
placed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of some historical monument of general 
interest, would employ themselves in 
the same manner in learning and record- 
ing every particular respecting it. Mr. 
G. G. Scott has recently published a de- 
scription of the same church in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and his accurate 
survey and account of the progress of 
the restoration made under his direc- 
tions may well be taken as further 
illustrating the history given us by Mr. 
Puckle. The indefatigable clerk of the 
works employed by Mr. Scott has been 
of almost equal service to Mr. Puckle, 
who, however, had the precedence, hav- 
ing been authorized by the late Lord 
Herbert to make excavations and care- 
fully examine the ruins before the re- 
storation was begun. The points on 
which Mr. Scott and Mr. Puckle differ 
from each other are not very numerous 
nor very important, and notwithstand- 
ing the deservedly high reputation of 
Mr. Scott, we are rather disposed to 
give the preference to Mr. Puckle’s 
longer experience and more earnest de- 
votion to this particular work. 

Mr. Scott is disposed to assign the 
original church here to the somewhat 
vague era called the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, and rather the later than the earlier 
portion of that era. Mr. Puckle en- 
deavours to prove that the original 
church, of which we have still the main 
walls and arches remaining, was built 
by the Romanized Britons at the end 
of the fourth century ; that this church 
was partially rebuilt in the eleventh, 
and again much altered in the thir- 
teenth. We are inclined to think that 
the evidence he has brought forward 
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goes far to prove his point, especially the 
building materials employed at those re- 
spective epochs. He has shewn that the 
construction of the original walls is an 
evident imitation of that of the Roman 
Pharos adjoining, which serves as a 
tower to the church, and that the stone 
employed at that time, brought from 
some unknown quarry, is the same as 
that of the Roman columns from Re- 
culver lately taken to Canterbury, and 
other Roman work, but is not found in 
any of the medieval buildings of the 
neighbourhood. There are evident al- 
terations and insertions of the Anglo- 
Saxon era; the balusters, of which he 
gives careful drawings, are alone suffi- 
cient evidence of this; and the one 
which has been used as old material, and 
the back of it worked into an Early 
English rib-moulding, is extremely cu- 
rious and interesting. 

We cannot, however, agree with the 
notion that these balusters belonged to 
a stone screen across the east end of the 
nave, of which the foundation was 
found; they are far more likely to 
have belonged to the windows of the 
central tower, the large size of which in 
their present state is not consistent 
with the practice of the period when 
they were built, and this anomaly is 
probably caused by the sub-arches, with 
the balusters to support them, having 
been destroyed. As these balusters were 
all found buried within the central 
tower, they are as likely to have belonged 
to the one situation as the other, and 
there was no necessity to invent the im- 
probable screen theory in order to account 
for them. We could have wished that 
in this and in the other anastatic plates 
Mr. Puckle had got some friend to print 
the lettering for him with the pen, (in 
the same manner as Mr. Jobbins has 
done for the plates he has executed,) in- 
stead of reproducing for publication his 
own hand-writing, which is not exactly 
suited for that purpose. 

Mr. Puckle’s work is not confined to 
the old church; it contains also some 
valuable matter respecting the Castle, 
some of which is new, and some we are 
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disposed to think questionable, but Mr. 
Puckle is hardly responsible for them, 
and to discuss them here would be en- 
tering on too wide a field. 


Diaries of a Lady of Quality from 
1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by 
A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. (Longmans).— 
Miss Frances Williams Wynn, the lady 
whose loose papers have furnished the 
material for this very discursive volume, 
was the daughter of the fourth Baronet 
of Wynnstay, by Charlotte, daughter of 
the Rt. Hon. George Grenville, First 
Lord of the Treasury in the early part 
of the reign of George III. She thus 
had for uncles the first Marquis of Buck- 
ingham and the other Grenvilles, and 
for brothers the Rt. Hon. Charles Wil- 
liams Wynn, and Sir Henry Williams 
Wynn, long English Minister at Copen- 
hagen. She lived until the year 1857, 
and her papers coming into the hands of 
her niece, were some time after handed 
to Mr. Hayward that he might make a 
selection for publication. He has, no 
doubt, done his best with his material, 
but the result is not very satisfactory. 
Miss Wynn kept good company, and 
heard various curious matters in her 
day, but somehow her recollections do 
not rise above mere chit-chat. Most of 
the stories we have seen before, though 
often with the names of other actors, 
and the following is a fair specimen of 
the staple of the volume :— 

“A fashionable physician enjoys pe- 
culiar advantages in the collection of 
curious facts. He is behind the scenes 
at critical moments; he is slipping in 
and out of great houses, when stormy 
scenes are passing, or startling changes 
are in the wind; he is close at hand 
when thé prince, statesman, or favour- 
ite, reduced by illness, is irresistibly im- 
pelled to seek relief in semi-confidence 
or self-laudation, ending in self-betrayal. 
Sir Henry Halford was the beau-ideal of 
the character; and no man was more 
disposed to profit by his opportunities. 
His over-eagerness to stand well at the 
same time with two great party leaders 
once led him into a ludicrous scrape. 
In the brief ministerial crisis brought 
about by the resignation of the Reform 
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Ministers in May, 1832, he wrote on 
the same day to the Duke of Wellington 
to congratulate him on the salvation of 
the Constitution from the Whigs, and 
to Lord Grey to condole with him on 
its pending destruction by the Tories, 
and enclosed the letters in the wrong 
envelopes; so that the Duke received 
the condolence, and Lord Grey the con- 
gratulation.” 

We need hardly say that a story of 
this kind was in print before Sir Henry 
Halford was born. 


Lessons in Elementary Botany. By 
DanIEt Oxiver, F.R.S., &c. (Macmil- 
lan.)—In a memoir of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henslow which appeared in our 
pages some three years ago*, we made 
mention of his success in introducing 
the study of botany into his parish 
school, and it appears that it was his 
intention to publish a small volume of 
Lessons on Botany, in illustration of the 
methods of teaching which he employed, 
alike in his classes at Cambridge and 
with his school children at Hitcham. 
At his death, however, his MS. was not 
in a fit state for publication, but, in 
order that the labours of the venerated 
author might not fall to the ground, 
his papers were placed in the hands of 
Professor Oliver, the Keeper of the 
Herbarium and Library of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, who has made them 
the ground-work of the present little 
treatise, which appears to us to be ex- 
ceedingly well done, and likely to be 
very serviceable to both teachers and 
learners. 


A Practical Manual of Heraldry and 
of Heraldic Illumination. By F. J. 





* Gant, Mac., July, 1861, p. 91. 
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BarGent and C. J. Russzxy. (Rowney 
and Co.)—This is a sound and sensible 
work, which we feel it a duty to com- 
mend, The beautiful art of heraldic 
illumination is now largely practised by 
ladies, and as anything that is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well, we 
would strongly advise them to consult 
this little Manual, which glows with all 
the colours known to heraldry, and will 
be an ornament on the drawing-room 
table even after it has fulfilled its pur- 
pose of teaching. 


Lyra Eucharistica, Edited bythe Rev. 
Orsy Suipitey, M.A. Second edition, 
enlarged. (Longmans.)—That this work 
has so soon reached a second edition is 
no mean proof of its excellence, and the 
need that there was for its compilation. 
Mr. Shipley has considerably enlarged 
it, taking especial care that the addi- 
tions harmonize with the rest, and thus 
justifying us in again saying that for 
reverence of tone and beauty of expres- 
sion, the volume is indeed worthy of the 
great mystery that forms its theme. 


Our valued contributor, Mr. Caulfield, 
has lately rendered a service to Irish 
hagiology by printing The Life of St. 
Fin Barre, First Bishop and Founder 
of the See of Cork, from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library and in Archbishop 
Marsh’s Library, adding in the margin 
the various readings of a third MS. in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Though seve- 
ral other Lives of the Saint exist, these 
will probably suffice for the English or 
Irish reader, particularly as they are 
judiciously annotated. 





Mionthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


THE resumption of hostilities between the German Powers and Den- 
mark having been speedily followed by the capture of Alsen, the 
Danish King became convinced that further resistance was hopeless, 
and having effected a change of his Ministers, they at once proposed 
a suspension of arms, which has been followed by conferences at 
Vienna, having for their object the re-establishment of peace. But 
a fresh quarrel seems not unlikely to spring up among the Germans 
themselves, as the troops of the Confederation have been obliged to 
withdraw from Rendsburg by a Prussian force; the Wurtemberg 
Chambers have formally protested, and requested the other small States 
to “oppose this violence ;” and the Prussian reply has been doubling 
the garrison of Kiel, that of Rendsburg being already as large as 
need be. 

At home no other public event than the Wimbledon Rifle Contest, 
and gunnery experiments at Shoeburyness, have occurred; but an 
accidental fire has destroyed a building of much interest to the anti- 
quary, and of which we therefore give some account. 

The news from America all through the past month, though not 
decisive, is manifestly unfavourable to the Federals. General Grant 
has not succeeded in taking either Richmond or Petersburg; and so 
little, apparently, is his success apprehended by the Confederates, that 
early in July they ventured to draw off a large portion of the force 
opposed to him, and with it made a formidable “raid” into Maryland, 
threatening both Baltimore and Washington, and at last retiring un- 
molested with enormous spoils. 





Jury 7. seats, pulpit, &c., were utterly destroyed. 





Destruction of the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy.— About 2 p.m. this day, the 
Savoy Chapel was discovered to be on 
fire inside, the flames brilliantly illumi- 
nating, first of all, the windows by the 
extreme south end. There had been an 
escape of gas near the organ, and the 
gas-men were engaged at about one 
o’clock trying to find out the precise 
spot. They left for their dinner with- 
out turning off the gas at the meter, 
and in a short time afterwards the 
organ, which was a very fine one, only 
recently erected, caught fire. The whole 
interior appeared filled with flames, and 
the carved roof, the woodwork, open 
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The fire, which raged with astonishing 
fury considering the stillness of the air, 
burst out of the stained-glass window 
at the north end and caught two houses 
in front of it in the Strand, but the 
flames were got under by the timely 
arrival of the steam fire-engine. The 
fire in the church, however, was not 
subdued till the roof had fallen in, but 
the chapel registers were saved, and 
also the communion plate. 

As the last remnant of a famous his- 
toric edifice, the Savoy Chapel was a 
place of much interest. The founder of 
the Savoy Palace—“ a long antique edi- 
fice,” which is to be seen in pictures of 
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old London—was Peter of Savoy, brother 
of Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and uncleof Eleanor, Queenof Henry III. 
This Peter was knighted in Westmin- 
ster Abbey (1245), and was created 
Earl of Savoy and Richmond. The 
building next became the property of 
the friars of Mountjoy, and then Eleanor 
purchased it again for her son Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, father of the Earl 
who was beheaded for treason in the 
reign of Edward II. John of Gaunt 
married the daughter and heiress of 
the first Duke of Lancaster, and thus 
became tenant of the Savoy Palace, 
which was burnt by the Wat Tyler 
rioters, when his son and heir (after- 
wards Henry IV.) narrowly escaped 
with his life. Previous to this, King 
John of France had died within its 
walls, and it continued an occasional 
royal residence until the time of Henry 
VII., when it was converted into an 
hospital, with a master and four chap- 
lains, and it seems probable that the 
chapel which has just been destroyed 
was then built, its ‘altar-piece being 
ascribed to Sir Reginald Bray. The 
hospital was suppressed by Henry VIII. 
but restored by Mary. As a royal 
palace, the Savoy was long a sanctuary 
for debtors, and its buildings were put 
to a variety of uses, being sometimes 
the residence of nobles (the Earl of 
Cumberland died there in 1605), next 
the scene of the Conference of 1661, 
then government storehouses, and even- 
tually a military prison, when they were 
removed nearly half-a-century ago for 
the formation of Waterloo Bridge. The 
chapel, which is dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, though repaired by George I. 
in 1721, was found in a decaying state 
in 1773, but it has since been properly 
cared for by successive monarchs, espe- 
cially by her Majesty the Queen, who, 
as Duchess of Lancaster, decorated the 
interior in 1843, and the congregation 
shewed their gratitude on that occasion 
by filling the large window over the 
altar with stained glass. On its com- 
pletion, the work of restoration was in- 
spected and approved by the Prince 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, II. 
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Consort on a visit his Royal Highness 
paid to the chapel in the following 
year. 

On the day succeeding the fire, Mr. 
Sidney Smirke, the architect, made a 
careful inspection of the ruins, with 
a view to estimate the cost of rebuilding 
the chapel. He is understood to have 
expressed an opinion that the four walls 
which remain are not seriously injured, 
and may therefore be made available in 
the work of restoration; these walls, 
which are built of squared stone and 
boulder, are upon an average four feet 
thick, and must be at least 350 years 
old. On the following day it was offi- 
cially intimated that her Majesty would 
restore the edifice at her own cost. 

A close inspection of the ruins since 
the fire shews thatof the mural monu- 
ments of notable persons, while some 
have been entirely destroyed without 
a trace of them being left, most of those 
that remain have been so mutilated 
and defaced by the action of the fire as 
to render restoration impossible. This 
is especially the case with the monu- 
ments of Sir Robert and Lady Douglas, 
and of a member of the Pembroke 
family, which, among others, adorned 
the chancel. The latter of these had 
been already partly defaced by the effects 
of time, and Lady Herbert of Lea had 
recently intimated her intention to have 
it restored. It had been a large and 
magnificent structure of the Elizabethan 
era, enriched with pillars, and with the 
effigy of the lady it commemorated ex- 
tended within a niche. The Douglas 
monument exhibited the armed figure 
of a knight reclining on the right arm, 
and the effigy of a lady kneeling be- 
hind him. It was about 250 years old, 
and much admired as a work of art. 
The head of the knight has been broken 
off by the effects of the fire, as has also 
the sword hand, and the rest of the 
monument is so calcined as to crumble 
to the touch. The fine Gothic screen 
over the altar has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Tablets in marble 
to the memory of the enterprising but 
unfortunate traveller Richard Lander ; 
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of a gallant young officer, a member of 
the Danvers family, who was killed in 
India; and of Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
who was executed in 1753, on a bill of 
attainder, for being implicated in the 
rebellion of 1745, have been totally de- 
stroyed, with many others. The re- 
mains of Dr. Cameron, after his execu- 
tion, were deposited in a vault in the 
Chapel of the Savoy, and the monument 
recorded the fact that it had been 
erected, with the gracious permission 
of her Majesty, in 1846, by his great- 
grandson, a hundred years after the 
battle of Culloden. It was an elegant 
work of art, and the design for it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. A 
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mural monument of the late William 
Hilton, R.A., keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, whose remains are interred in 
the adjacent cemetery, has escaped with 
comparatively little injury. Among 
other eminent persons buried in the 
Savoy Chapel were George Wither, the 
poet; Mrs. Killegrew, celebrated by 
Dryden; and Louis de Duras, Earl of 
Faversham, the general of James II. 
Fuller, the Church historian, was lec- 
turer at the Savoy; and Cowley, being 
disappointed in his expectation of ob- 
taining the mastership, has made the 
fact the theme of his poem, “The Com- 
plaint.” 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEstasTIcAaL. 

June 21. The Rev. William Emery, B.D., 
appointed to the Archdeaconry of Ely, void by 
the death of Francis France, B.D., late Arch- 
deacon thereof. 

June 28. The Rev. Charles Henry Bromby, 
M.A., appointed to be ordained and conse- 
erated Bishop of the colony of Tasmania, in 
the room of the Right Rev. Francis Russell 
Nixon, D.D., recently resigned. 

The Rev. John Edward Kempe, M.A., Pre- 
bend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Rector of 
St. James’s, Westminster, to be an Honorary 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

July 5. The Rev. James Amiraux Jeremie, 
D.D., appointed to the deanery of H.M.’s 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, void by the pro- 
motion of Dr. Francis Jeune, late Dean thereof, 
to the Bishopric of Peterborough. 

July 8. The Rev. Charles Yonge Crawley, 
M.A., presented to the rectory of Taynton, in 
the county of Gl ter, and di of Glou- 
eester and Bristol, void by the promotion of 
Dr. Francis Jeune to the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough. 





Civit, NAVAL, AND MILITarRy. 

June 24. The Right Hon. Richard Edmund 
St. Lawrence, Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P., 
to be H.M.’s Lieutenant of the county of 
Somerset. 

David Cowie, John D’Oyley, and Allan Lewis, 
esqrs., to be members of the Executive Council 
of the Island of St. Vincent. 


The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners 
Sutton to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the island of Trinidad and 
its dependencies. 

Archibald Patterson, Samuel Chipman, and 
John W. Ritchie, esqrs., to be members of the 
Legislative Council of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. 

June 28. George Glynn Petre, esq., now 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Hanover, to 
be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Copen- 
hagen. 

William Doria, esq., now Secretary to H.M.’s 
Legation at Buenos Ayres, to be Secretary to 
HLM.’s Legation at Hanover. 

The Hon. Francis John Pakenham, now a 
Second Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service, 
employed in H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Buenos Ayres. 

July 1. Major-General Sir Henry Knight 
Storks, K.C.B., and G.C.M.G., late H.M.’s 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division 
of the First Class, or Knights Grand Cross of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

July 8. John Lee, LL.D., and John Bridge 
Aspinall, esq., of the Middle Temple, London, 
to be of H.M.’s Counsel learned in the law. 

Frederick Antrobus, esq., now a third secre- 
tary, to be a second secretary in H.M.’s diplo- 
matic service. 

July 12. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Percy 
Douglas, bart., to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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Henry Evelyn Oakley, esq., M.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to be one of H.M.’s In- 
spectors of Schools. 

July 15. Edward John Eyre, esq. (now 
Lieutenant-Governor), to be Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over tbe island 
of Jamaica and the territories depending 
thereon. 

July 22. The dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to Sir Charles Lyell, of Kinnordy, in 
the county of Forfar, Knight, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten. 
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James Crosby, esq., to be Immigration Agent 
General for the colony of British Guiana. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

July 1. County of Durham, Northern Divi- 
sion.—Sir Hedworth Williamson, in the room 
of Frederick Adolphus Charles William Vane 
Tempest, commonly called Lord Adolphus 
Vane Tempest, deceased. 

July 15. County of Gloucester, Eastern 
Division.—Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, 
bart., in the room of Sir Christopher William 
Codrington, bart., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


April18. At New Plymouth, Taranaki, New 
Zealand, the wife of Capt. W. G. Martin, R.A., 
a dau. 

April 27. At Keiskama Hoek, British Kaf- 
fraria, the wife of Major George Bray, 96th 
Regt., a son. 

May 5. At Chinsurah, Calcutta, the wife of 
Capt. H. J. Lawrell, commanding Depot, a 
dau, 

May7. At Allahabad, the wife of William 
Chichele Plowden, esq., H.M. B.C.S., a dau. 

May 8. At Cannanore, the wife of Lieut. 
John Duncan, 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, 
a dau. 

May 14. At Mangalore, the wife of Lieut. 
W. Hopkins Cockell, 8th Regt. M.N.I., a dau. 

May 16. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, 
the wife of Capt. B. L. Gordon, R.A., a dau. 

May 20. At Simla, the wife of Col. H. M. 
Durand, C.B., a dau. 

May 21. At Trincomalee, the wife of M. J. 
Tighe, esq., Ceylon Rifle Regt., a son. 

May 23. At Dugshai, the wife of Dr. Fur- 
long, 42nd Royal Highlanders, a dau. 

May 24. At Poona, the wife of Capt. Forster, 
the King’s Own Regt., a son. 

May 27. At Sukkur, Scinde, the wife of 
Capt. Rowland R. Wallace, Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

May 28. At Futteghur, the wife of Renouard 
H. James, esq., Ist Battn. 20th Regt., a dau. 

May 30. At Lucknow, the wife of Capt. E. 
W. Philips, 36th Regt., a son. 

May 31. At Newcastle, Jamaica, the wife of 
G. E. Gains, Surgeon 6th Royals, a dau. 

June 5. At Saugor, Central India, the wife 
of David J. Welsh, Capt. Royal Bengal Artil- 
lery, a son. 

June 6. At Kingstown, Dublin, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Carter, a son. 

June7. At Kingston, Jamaica, the wife of 
William Beale Wallis, esq., Staff-Surgeon, 
a son. 

At Mangalore, the wife of Capt. Arthur 
Child, H.M.’s 8th Regt. M.N.I., a dau. 

June 9. At Dera Ismael Khan, the wife of 
Col. G. W. G. Green, C.B., a dau. 

June 10. At Bush-hill, Barbadoes, West 


Indies, the wife of Col. J. Ramsay Stuart, C.B., 
2ist Fusiliers, a son. 

June 14. At St. George’s Rectory, George- 
town, Demerara, the wife of the Ven. Hugh 
Hyndman Jones, Archdeacon of Demerara, 
a son. 

June 18, In Harley-st., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. E. G. Bulwer, C.B., 23rd Fusiliers, a 
son. 

In Hereford-terr., Leinster-sq., the wife of 
Capt. M. W. Willoughby, H.M.’s Bombay 
Staff Corps, a son. 

June 19, At Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of the Rev. John B. Shattock, a dau. 

At Maida-hill, the wife of Lieut. Roberts, 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, a dau. 

June 20. At Kingswood Parsonage, the wife 
of the Rev. S. Barnard Taylor, a dau. 

At Leicester, the wife of the Rev. Robert J. 
Allen, a son. F 
At Brussels, the wife of R. Perez Ffrench, 
esq., of Monivea, Secretary to Her Britannic 

Majesty’s Legation, a dau. 

June 21, At Belmore, near Bishop’s Walt- 
ham, the Hon. Mrs. O’Brien, a son and heir. 

At Lamplugh Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Brooksbank, a son. 

June 22. At the Rectory, Bedale, the Hon. 
Mrs. John Beresford, a son. 

In Devonport-st., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Philip O. Papillon, esq., M.P., a son and 
heir. 

At Deal, the wife of Alexander Montgomery, 
esq., Royal Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. Walter 
Merry, a dau. 

At Streatham, the wife of Capt. Wm. Squirl, 
91st Highlanders, ason. 

At Buxhall, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hill, a dau. 

June 23. At Milford Haven, the wife of Capt. 
Stradling, H.M.S., late I.N., a son. 

At Largo, Fifeshire, the wife of the Rev. 
R. F. Colvin, Senior Chaplain H.M.’s Indian 
Service, Bombay, a son. 

At Kingsgate, Kent, the wife of Lieut. E, 
F. Clarke, R.N., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Richard J. Newby, 
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Vicar of Enderby-cum-Whetstone, Leicester- 
shire, a son. 

At Toddington Rectory, Beds., the wife of 
the Rev. John Clegg, a son. 

June 24. At the Heath House, near Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, the Hon. Mrs. Philips, a dau. 

At the Cloisters, Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Ponsonby, a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. F. F. Maude, 
C.B., V.C., a son. 

At Hallow Vicarage, near Worcester, the 
wife of the Rev. Herbert G. Pepys, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of A. L. Playfair, 
esq., H.M.’s Bengal Army, and Adjutant 5th 
Hyderabad Cavalry, a son. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Mason Cox, a dau. ; 

At the Parsonage, Upper Norwood, the wife 
of George B. Crawley, esq., a son. 

June 25. At Helmingham-hall, Mrs. Tolle- 
mache, a son. 

At Ampney Vicarage, near Cirencester, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Daubeny, a dau. 

The wife of Hen. Montague Doughty, esq., 
of Theberton-hall, Suffolk, a dau. 

At Dawlish, Devon, the wife of G. Olliver, 
esq., 5th (the Royal Irish) Lancers, a dau. 

June 2%. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of 
Usher W. Evans, esq., M.D., Surgeon 61st 
Regt., a son. 

At Tring, Herts., the wife of the Rev. Henry 
G. Watson, a son. 

In Camden-sq., the wife of the Rev. John 
Christian Hose, a dau. 

At Upton-house, Kineton, the wife of Pure- 
foy Fitz Gerald, esq., a dau. 

At East Cowes, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, a son. 

In Great Western-terr., Westbourne-pk. W., 
the wife of Dr. Breakey, R.N., H.M.S. “ Bull- 
dog,” a dau. 

At St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Hen. Francis Limpus, a dau. 

June 27. At Ernespie, the wife of James 
Mackie, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Nursling, near Southampton, the wife of 
Capt. Geo. Fiott Day, V.C., R.N., a dau. 

At St. George’s Parsonage, Battersea-pk., 
the wife of the Rev. Burman Cassin, a dau. 

In Camden-sq., the wife of the Rev. Chas. 
Lee, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Haverstock- 
hill, a son. 

At Penge, the wife of W. Cornell, esq., 
Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Heckfield, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
John Wm. Blackwell, a dau. 

In Laura-pl., Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
Horatio L. Nicholson, a dau. 

At Dunstall Priory, Bowdon, the wife of J. 
B. C. Alexander, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Hen. Beattie, M.A., 
Chaplain and Head Master of the London Or- 
phan Asylum, Clapton, a son. 

At Denchworth Vicarage, Berks., the wife of 
the Rey. T. 8. Fraser Rawlins, a dau. 

June 2%. At Hallow, Worcester, the wife of 
Capt. Winnington Ingram, R.N., a dau. 
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At Brooklands, Uppingham, the wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Earle, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Richard Chambers, 
esq., 8th K.R.I. Hussars, a son, 

The wife of the Rev. W. F. Crocker, All 
Saints’ Parsonage, Axminster, a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of R. J. 
Loughnan, esq., retired Bengal C.S., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Painswick, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Biddell, a son. 

June 29. At Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Southesk, a dau. 

In Chester-sq., the Hon. Lady Biddulph, 
a dau. 

At Nunney, near Frome, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Peters, B.A., a son. 

On board the s.s. “Syria,” on her passage 
from Malta to Southampton, the wife of Capt. 
T. E. Tennant, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Jas. Cardwell Gardner, 
M.A., of Bunbury, Cheshire, a son. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, the wife of Wm. 
D’Oyly, esq., Bombay C.S., a son. 

In Curzon-st., the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, a dau. 

June 30. At Saffron Walden, the wife of the 
Rev. T. C. Beasley, a dau. 

At Chigwell, Essex, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Laurence, Incumbent of Chigwell Row, a son. 

At Bickerstaffe Parsonage, near Ormskirk, 
the wife of the Rew. Oswald Penrhyn, a dau. 

At Gravesend, the wife of the Rev. C. E. R. 
Robinson, M.A., a son. 

At Toronto, Canada, the wife of Capt. 
Bingham Turner, 4th Brigade R.A. a dau. 

July 1. In Eaton-sq., the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, a son. 

In Montagu-st., Portman-sq., Lady Mary 
Powys, a dau. 

At Walmer, the wife of William Hillman, 
esq., 6th Depot Battalion, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Brailes, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C. Bradley, a son. 

July 2. In Grosvenor-st., the Countess of 
Carnarvon, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Greatham, Hants., the 
wife of Capt. Edward Henry Chawner, a dau. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts., the wife of 
Walter Need, esq., R.N., a son. 

July 3. In Eaton-place, the Viscountess 
Castlerosse, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Davies, Grenadier 
Guards, a son, 

At Frankley Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. E. Anderson, a dau. 

At Ormiston-lodge, Ormiston, N.B., the wife 
of Capt. Carleton, R.A., a dau. 

At Star-hill, Rochester, the wife of G. 
Brindley Acworth, esq., a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. Browning, 
H.M.’s 87th Regt., a son. 

At Crofton-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Capt. 
William Edward Newall, a dau. 

At Banstead, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Buckle, a son. 

July 4. The Lady Georgiana Field, a son. 

At Beaufort, Killarney, the wife of the Rev. 
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C. Hope Robertson, Vicar of St. Margaret’s- 
at-Cliff, Dover, a son. 

At Overton-house, Wakefield, the Hon. Mrs. 
Francis Stuart Wortley, a son. 

In Westbourne-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
J. Parkinson, esq., 57th Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Ayscough Smith, a son. 

July 5. In Wilton-crescent, the Hon. Mrs. 
Kenyon, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Major G. Digby 
Barker, 64th Regt., a dau. 

At Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire, the wife 
of R. B. 2. Macleod, esq., of Cadboll, a son. 

At Fledborough Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Nevile, a son. 

July 6. At Hurstbourne-pk., Hants., the 
Countess of Portsmouth, a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. H. L. 
Todd, a son. 

At the Rectory, Sutton, S., the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Carmichael Grant, M.A., a dau. 

At Milton-house, near Portsmouth, the wife 
of Capt. J. Low, 74th Highlanders, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Casterton, near Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland, the wife of the Rev. 
Edmund Carr, a son. 

At the Rectory, Rugby, the wife of the Rev. 
0. H. Cary, Head Master of the Botler Gram- 
mar-school, Warrington, a dau. 

At Egginton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Mosley, a dau. 

July 7. At the residence of her mother, 
Oxford-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife of Sir A. C. 
Weldon, bart., a son. 

At St. Erth Vicarage, Hayle, Mrs. Alfred 
Mills, a dau. 

At Yalding, Kent, the wife of Augustus 
Pout, esq., M.B., a son. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
John Alers Hankey, jun., esq., a dau. 

July 8. At Chevet-pk., Lady Milborne 
Swinnerton Pilkington, a dau. 

At Bineham, the wife of J. G. Blencowe, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Ousden Rectory, Newmarket, the wife of 
the Rev. W. 8. MeDouall, a son. 

At Enfield Highway, Middlesex, the wife of 
Major Henry Arbuthnot, R.A., a son. 

At the Curragh Camp, Ireland, the wife of 
Capt. Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

At Kildare, the wife of Capt. W. Charles 
Driberg, 84th Regt., a dau. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Wood, a dau. 

In Queen’s-parade, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Capt. G. A. Graham, a dau. 

July 9. At Kensington, the wife of Major 
Mowbray Thomson, a dau. 

At Berry Pomeroy Vicarage, Devon, the wife 
of the Rey. A. J. Everett, a son. 

July 10. In Warwick-sq., Lady Katharine 
Coke, a son. 

At the Baths of Lucca, the Hon. Mrs. Mostyn, 
a dau. 

At Heath, Wakefield, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
C. A. Cobbe, a dau. 
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At Ottery St. Mary, the wife of Maj. Charles 
Clapcott, a dau. 

At Paignton, South Devon, the wife of J. 
Fras. Tottenham, esq., Comm. R.N., a dau. 

July 11. In Kildare-terr., Westbourne-pk., 
the wife of Major Marquis, Bengal Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Cobb, Royal 
Marines Light Infantry, a dau. 

In London, the wife of Major R. Benson, 
H.M.’s Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Mounteney Jephson, 
of Huskards, Ingatestone, Essex, a dau. 

July 12. At Ryde, the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham 
Quin, a son. 

At the Firs, St. Lawrence, Jersey, the wife 
of Capt. Thomas Saumarez, R.N., a son. 

At Barcheston Rectory, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. P. Henry Boissier, a son. 

At Thorpe Morieux, near Bildeston, Suffolk, 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. P. De Hochepied 
Larpent, a son. 

At Chavenage, the wife of the Hon. John 
Yarde Buller, a son. 

At Weybourne-house, near Farnham, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Richard Luard, Assistant- 
Insp of Volunteers, a son. 

July 13. At Cherington Rectory, Stroud, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Wood, a dau. 

At Milcombe Parsonage, near Banbury, the 
wife of the Rev. H. C. Blagden, a son. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Cambridge, the 
wife of the Rev. G. W. Weldon, a son. 

At Chilton Cantelo, Iichester, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. A. Stewart, a son. 

At Leek, Staffordshire, the wife of Comm. 
W. H. Jones Byrom, R.N., a son and heir. 

At Park-house, Cambridge, the wife of the 
Rey. T. Aikin Sneath, M.A., a dau. 

At Shelton Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. John Cartwright Jones, a dau. 

At Rewe Rectory, near Exeter, the wife of 
the Rev. Philip Williams, a son. 

July 14. In Queensborough-terr., the wife 
of Henry Goodenough Hayter, esq., a dau. 

At Osmondthorpe-hall, Leeds, the wife of 
Major Robinson, a son. 

At Road-hill Parsonage, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Peacock, a dau. 

July 15. At Bridgewater-house, St. James’s, 
the Hon. Mrs. Algernon Egerton, a dau. 

In Queen’s-terrace, Woolwich, the wife of 
Major Stuart, R.E., a dau. 

July 16. In Cleveland-row, ‘he Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Byng, a dau. 

At Upham, Bishop’s Waltham, the wife of 
the Hon. W. L. Holmes a’Court, a dau. 

In Prince’s-terr., Prince’s-gate, the wife of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, esq., a dau. 

At Averham Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Walker, a dau. 

July 17. In Clifton-place, Lady Elizabeth 
Leslie Melville Cartwright, a dau. 

In Eccleston-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. 
W. Hamilton, Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At Keastwick, Kirkby Lonsdale, the wife of 
the Rev. Frank Taylor, a dau. 
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At Southsea, the wife of Commander Frede- 
ric P. Warren, a dau. 

July 18. In Beauchamp-sq., Leamington, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Wingfield 
Fiennes, a son, 

At the Rectory, Temple Combe, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Fox, a son. 

At the Rectory, Walton-on-Trent, the wife 
of the Rev. F. Colborne Fisher, a son. 

July 19, At the Parsonage, Grange-in-Cart- 
mel, the wife of the Rev. H. R. Smith, 
a son. 

At Torquay, the wife of Capt. H. O. Hitchins, 
R.A. (Bengal), a dau. 

At Loddington, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of Capt. T. Wetherall, late 6th Dragoons, a dau. 

In Hillingdon-pl., the wife of J. F. W. de 
Salis, esq., a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Mortimer Neville 
Woodard, esq., 88th Connaught Rangers, a dau. 

At Sufton-court, Herefordshire, the wife of 
Thomas Evans, esq., a son. 

July 20. In Wilton-crescent, the Hon, Mrs. 
Wrottesley, a son. 
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At Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile, a dau. 

In Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, the wife 
of Lt.-Col. Verschoyle, Gren. Guards, a dau. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
H. D. Harper, a son. 

At Plymouth (at the house of her father, 
John Whipple, esq.), the wife of Henry Gordon 
Rogers, esq., 49th Regt., a son. 

At Carlton Rookery, the wife of the Rev. F. 
A. Johnson, Rector of Stratford St. Andrew, 
a son. 

July 21. At Sion College, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry 1. Cummins, Rector of St. Alban’s, 
Wood-street, a son. 

In Hertford-street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. 
Allen Bathurst, a son. 

At St. Omer, France, the wife of Commander 
C. B. C. Dent, R.N., H.M.S. “ Edgar,” a son. 

July 22, In South-street, Lady Colebrooke, 
a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. C. 8. 
Fagan, Madras Staff Corps, and Comm. Ist 
Regt. Infantry, H.C., a dau. 
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March 2%. At Brisbane, Queensland, Albert 
Victor, youngest son of the Rev. Wm. Drury, 
M.A., Chaplain to H.M. the King of the Bel- 
gians, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Pring, esq., Clerk of the Peace for the county 
of Devon, and sister of the Hon. Ratcliffe 
Pring, Attorney-General of Queensland. 

May 28. At St. John’s, Secunderabad, Deccan, 
Phillip Durham Henderson, esq., Lieut. 2nd 
Madras Light Cavalry, eldest son of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Henderson, C.B., Madras Engineers, 
and A.D.C. to the Queen, to Rosanna Augusta, 
second dau. of Col. Cherry, Commanding 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry. 

June 4. At St. George’s, Bermuda, Allan 

Elliott Lockhart, esq., Capt. R.E., to Geor- 
giana, dau. of Major Benison, Paymaster 39th 
Regt. 
June 9. At Lennoxville, Canada East, Capt. 
De Winton, R.A., A.D.C. to Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. F. Williams, bart., of Kars, to Evelyn, 
second dau. of Christopher Rawson, esq., Len- 
noxville. 

At St. Peter’s, Carmarthen, W. L. Philipps, 
esq., of Clyngwynne, Carmarthenshire, to 
Maria Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Evans, B.C.L., Vicat of Rhayader and 
Camddauddur, Radnorshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, William James God- 
dard, esq., of Weybrooke-house, Sherborne St. 
John’s, Hants., eldest son of William Goddard, 
esq., J.P., formerly of Kingsclere in the same 
county, to Maria, third dau. of the late John 
Harrison, esq., of Great Yarmouth, and grand- 
dau. of the late John Harrison, esq., formerly 
of Great Plumstead, Norfolk. 


June ll. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Henry T. 
Read, esq., R.N., only son of the late Capt. 
Read, R.N., of Deal, Kent, to Clara Selina, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Magill, esq., 
of Tullycairne, co. Down. 

June 15, At Dublin, Capt. W. P. Gaskell, to 
Ellen Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. J. L. 
McGhee, Chaplain to the Forces. 

June 16. At St. Luke’s, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Commander William Jardine, R.N., 
second son of Sir William Jardine, bart., of 
Applegirth, Scotland, to Louisa Archer, se- 
cond dau. of G. Cockburn Harvey, esq., of 
Halifax. 

At Lillington, Warwickshire, H. Villiers 
Forbes, esq., H.M.’s Royal Marines, to Ethel 
Mary Jemima, second dau. of the late Russell 
Kendall, esq., of Walthamstow. 

June 21. At Arbuthnott-house, Kincardine- 
shire, N.B., Alexander Stuart, esq., of Inch- 
breck and Laithers, to the Hon. Clementina, 
elder dau. of the Right Hon. the Viscount Ar- 
buthnott. 

At Uffculme, Devon, Charles Arthur Wil- 
liams Troyte, esq., of Huntsham Court, Devon, 
eldest son of the late Arthur Henry Troyte, 
esq., second son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bart., to Katherine Mary, eldest dau. of J. W. 
and the Hon. Mrs. Walrond, of Bradfield. 

At Middleton, Warwickshire, the Rev. Alfred 
Dewes, M.A., Incumbent of Pendlebury, Man- 
chester, to Adelaide, fifth dau. of John Peel, 
esq., M.P., of Middleton-hall, Tamworth. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Shurlock Henning, 
esq., Major 26th Cameronians, eldest son of W. 
Lewis Henning, esq., of Frome Whitfield, Dor- 
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set, to Frances Amelia, elder dau. of the late 
Col. Philip Warren Pedler, of Brunswick-sq., 
Brighton. 

At Sidmouth, Capt. Tyssen, R.N., of Clan- 
ville-lodge, Hants., to Mary Jane, second dau. 
of John B. Lousada, esq., Peak-house, Sid- 
mouth, Devon. 

At Halton, Lancashire, the Rev. J. A. Ben- 
nett, son of the Rev. H. Bennett, of Sparkford- 
hall, Somerset, to Margaret, third dau. of Capt. 
Benn, R.N., of Carus-lodge, Lancashire. 

At Whitechurch, co. Dublin, Acheson Syd- 
ney, second son of Robt. Ffrench, esq., of Mo- 
nivae Castle, co. Galway, to Anna Maria, fourth 
dau. of the late Henry Martin Blake, esq., 
of the Heath, co. Mayo. 

At St. John’s, Chatham, the Rev. Alexander 
Joseph, Incumbent of the parish, to Janet 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late George 
Acworth, esq., of Rochester. 

At Great Ilford, the Rev. J. M. Procter, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and Incum- 
bent of Barkingside, Essex, to Marian Marden, 
only dau. of 8S. Mitchell, esq., of Newburys, 
Great Ilford. 

At St. Bees, the Rev. James Hare Wake, 
Vicar of Sutton-on-the-Forest, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Major Sped- 
ding, of Summergrove, Cumberland. 

At the Cathedral, Exeter, the Rev. Charles 
Stirling, B.A., of Reading, eldest son of Capt. 
Stirling, R.N., to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Joseph Holden Turner, esq., of Mon- 
tague-place, Russell-square, London. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, the Rev. Edward 
Walpole Warren, B.A., of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, younger son of Samuel Warren, 
esq., Q.C., D.C.L., to Agnes Sarah, only child 
of John Kennedy, esq., of Bath, late Adminis- 
trator-General of Demerara and Essequibo, 
British Guiana. 

At Backwell, Somerset, Seymour James Roger 
Bramble, esq., solicitor, of Bristol, and of Rhod- 
yale-house, Congresbury, to Elizabeth Au- 
gusta, second dau. of the Rev. John Lang- 
worthy, M.A., Vicar of Backwell. 

At Barnesley, near Cirencester, the Rev. 
Chas. Berners Penrice, Rector of Plumstead 
Parva, Norfolk, to Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. Ernest Howman, Rector of 
Barnesley and Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

At St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, Wm. England, 
esq., M.D., of Ipswich, to Ann Martha, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Taylor, 
Rector of Clopton, Suffolk, and Marlingford, 
Norfolk. 

At Belford, John Vansittart Danvers Butler, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., to Anne Elizabeth, only 
child of the Rev. J. Dixon Clark, of the Hall, 
Belford, Northumberland. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Peregrine T. 
Bingley, esq., to Alice, only dau. of John Went- 
worth Austen, esq., late 78th Highlanders. 

A' Lui bergh, the Rev. C. W. Foster, In- 
cumbent of Dalton, to Isabella Mary, dau. of 
the late F. W. Watkins, esq., H.E.1.C.S. 

At Shelton, near Stoke-upon-Trent, the Rev. 
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F. Havard Jones, M.A., Second Master of the 
Grammar-school, Grantham, to Matilda Sophia, 
fourth dau. of James Forbes, esq., C.E., of 
Shelton. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, A. F. P. Har- 
court, esq., Lieut. in the Bengal Army, and 
Assistant-Commissioner, Punjab, to Georgiana 
Laura, eldest dau. of Edw. Willis, esq., of 
Clewer-hill, Berkshire. 

At Medbourne, Leicestershire, D. Chas. West 
Darnell, esq., B.A., of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth, younger dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Fisher, F.R.S., of Ashley, Northampton- 
shire, late of Greenwich Hospital. 

At the parish church, Clapham, the Rev. 
Francis John Clay Moran, to Emma Grace, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. B. Chamberlain, 
esq., of Bourton, Somersetshire. 

June 22. At Newport, Fifeshire, Col. Alaric 
Robertson, late of the Madras Staff Corps, to 
Mary, only dau. of the late David Nicoll, esq., 
Friarton, Fifeshire. 

At Hamble Le Rice, Hants., the Rev. Augus- 
tus Frederick Bellman, Vicar of Moulton, Nor- 
folk, to Lydia Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Peter John Douglas. 

At Cheriton Bishop, the Rev. F. M. D. Mer- 
tens, M.A., of New Shoreham, Sussex, to Ger- 
trude, youngest dau. of R. N. Pennell, esq., 
M.D., of Venbridge, near Exeter. 

At St. Werburgh’s, Derby, Sydney Foye, 
second son of Offley Shore, esq., of Clifton-hall, 
Derbyshire, to Louisa Alice, youngest dau. of 
Dr. Heygate, F.R.S., of Derby. 

At Nunney, Somerset, Patrick Warner, esq., 
of Ardeer, Ayrshire, to Matilda Louisa, dau. 
of the Rev. T. J. Theobald, M.A., Rector of 
Nunney, and Domestic Chaplain to Viscount 
Palmerston. 

June 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Edw. Southwell Sotheby, C.B., Naval A.D.C. 
to the Queen, second son of the late Adm. 
Thomas and Lady Mary Anne Sotheby, to 
Lucy Elizabeth, second surviving dau. of the 
late Hen. John Adeane, esq., of Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At Thorneombe, Dorset, Major Warry, late 
of H.M.’s 34th Regt. and 10th Depot Battalion, 
eldest surviving son of Wm. Robert Warry, 
esq., of Martock, Somerset, to Emma Augusta, 
third dau. of the late Col. Bragge, of Sadborow, 
Dorset. . 

At Eltham, Chas. Hen. Wm. Gordon, esq., of 
Newtimber-pl., Sussex, to Lucy, only dau. of 
Col. E. F. Grant, R.A., of Southend, Eltham. 

At Sibson, Leicestershire, the Rev. R. E, 
Warner, Rector of Snitterby, Lincolnshire, to 
Mary Jametta Hale, dau. of the late Major 
Constantine Yeoman, of Richmond, Yorkshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Werneth, the Rev. Kenrick 
Prescot, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, to 
Grace, eldest dau. of George Andrew, esq., 
Compstall, Derbyshire. 

At Cavendish, Suffolk, 8. A. Severne, esq., 
of Poslingford-house, to Sarah Boddicott, dau. 
of the late John Yelloly, esq., M.D., F.R.S., of 
Cavendish-hall, Suffolk. 
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At Platt, near Sevenoaks, Nicholas de Jersey 
Lovell, esq., late Capt. of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, to Hester Garrett, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Thomas Gregory, Incumbent 
of Platt. 

June 25. At St. George’s, Tombland, Nor- 
wich, William, eldest son of Sir Wm. Foster, 
bart., to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. T. G. Wills, R.N. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Waller Scott 
Mackenzie, esq., Lieut. 98rd Sutherland High- 
landers, third son of his Excellency Capt. James 
George Mackenzie, R.N., Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, to Susanna, second surviving 
dau. of the late George Jefferys, esq., of Battle, 
Sussex. 

At All Saints’, Princes’-gate, Valentine 
Blake, esq., J.P., only son of Sir Thomas E. 
Blake, bart., of Menlough Castle, Galway, D.L. 
and J.P., to Camilla Eugenia, youngest dau. of 
Harvey Combe, esq., formerly of the Madras 
Civil Service, and nephew of the late Harvey 
C. Combe, esq., for many years M.P. for the 
city of London. 

June 2%. At Little Munden, Herts., the Rev. 
Edwin Prodgers, Incumbent of Ayot St. Peter, 
Welwyn, to Elizabeth Ellen, eldest dau. of 
Henry E. Surtees, esq., M.P., of Dane-end, 
Herts., and Redworth-house, co. Durham. 

June 28. At All Saints’, Maidstone, the 
Rev. Howell Howell, son of the late David 
Howell, esq., of Crickhowell, Penrallt Vadog, 
Carmarthenshire, to Jennette Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Scott, of the Priory, and 
late M.P. for Maidstone. 

At Gourock-house, Renfrewshire, John Edw. 
Morgan, esq., M.B. and M.A. Oxon., son of 
the Rev. Morgan Morgan, M.A., Vicar of 
Conway, North Wales, to Susan Louisa, dau. 
of Duncan Darroch, esq., of Gourock. 

At the Priory Church, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. G. E. Cole, Rector of Quinton, to Annie 
Elisabeth, widow of the Rev. 8. Howlett, and 
eldest dau. of the late R. F. Scriven, esq., of 
Castle Ashby. 

June 29, By special licence, at Ballykilbeg- 
huuse, co. Down, Sir Arthur Graham Hay, 
bart., of Park, to Thomasina Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late John Brett Johnston, esq., 
Ballykilbeg-house. 

At St. Thomas's, Orchard-st., Capt. William 
de Wilton Roche Thackwell, 38th Regt., second 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, G.C.B., K.H., to Charlotte, y gest dau. 
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June 30. By special licence, at 42, Upper 
Grosvenor-st., Sir Coutts Lindsay, bart., toCaro- 
line Blanche, only dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Henry Fitzroy, M.P. 

At Huntsham, the Rev. Walter Hook, second 
son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, 
to Mary Dyke, fourth dau. ; and, at the same 
time and place, Leonard Harper, esq., barrister- 
at-law, second son ofthe Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Christchurch, N.Z., to Joanna D. Dyke, 
youngest dau., of the late Arthur Troyte, esq., 
second son of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, bart. 

At Westminster Abbey, Francis John, son of 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne, to Edith Marcia 
Caroline, eldest dau. of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, esq., M.P. 

At Manor Cuningham, co. Donegal, Brinsley 
de Courcy, only son of the late Capt. Horatio 
Stopford Nixon, R.N., to Caroline Mary, second 
dau. of the Ven. Frederick Goold, Archdeacon 
of Raphoe. 

At Rugby, Alfred Hyde Harrison, esq., B.A., 
New College, Oxford, to Sarah Emilie, eldest 
dau. of Col. George Fryer, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Army. 

At St. Matthew’s, Ipswich, John G. J. Han- 
mer, esq., Lieut. R.N., son of the late Capt. 
Hanmer, R.N., of Holbrook-hall, Suffolk, to 
Mary Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. John 
Cobbold Aldrich, Incumbent of St. Lawrence, 
Ipswich. 

At Watford, Henry Francis, youngest son of 
the late John Shawe Manley, esq., of Manley- 
hall, Staffordshire, to Rose Ann, younger dau. 
of the late John Finch, esq., of Redheath, near 
Watford, Herts. 

At St. Mary’s, Southampton, Wm. Wheeler 
Aldridge, esq., of Sunny-hill, Parkstone, Dorset, 
eldest son of William Aldridge, esq., Pembroke- 
house, Southampton, to Susan Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. Mark Cooper, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Southampton. 

At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, the Rev. 
James Heyworth, of Henbury-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, to Frances Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Francis Savage, esq., of Springfield, West- 
bury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire. 

July 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Frederic John, third son of Bernard Granville, 
esq., of Wellesbourne-hall, co. Warwick, to 
Cecilia Anne, only child of Robert Hook, esq., 
and Lady Cooke, of Arlington-street. 

At Lewisham, Major C. H. Cobbe, to Louisa, 





of the late Rev. Henry Tomkinson, of Pease- 
heath, Cheshire. 

At Penrhyn-Dendraeth, Wm. Gilly Andrews, 
esq., Major R.A., to Elizabeth Jane, second 
dau. of William Fothergill Cooke, esq., of 
Aberi1, Merionethshire, and Oaklands, Hants. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Munster-sq., Daniel 
Bell, esq., to Mary, eldest dau. of Major C. H. 
Cobbe, H.M.B.A. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Maurice Meyrick, of Plaistow, to Eleanor 
Maude, youngest dau. of E. G. Randall, esq., 
of Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq. 
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y gest dau. of the late John Knox, esq., of 
Greenwich. 

At Spratton, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Thos. Ward Goddard, to Ellen, dau. of the 
Rev. John Gibson, late Vicar of Brent-cum- 
Furneux Pelham, Herts. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, Capt. E. N. Marsh, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, eldest son of Edward 
Marsh, esq., of Snave-manor, and Ivy Church, 
Kent, and Nethersole, Bath, to Louisa Sarah 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Major Caldecot, 
of Holton-hall, Lincolnshire, and Queen’s 
Parade, Bath. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., William, only 
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son of Lieut.-Colonel Langford, late of the 
H.E.1LC.S., to Grace, only dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, of Finchampstead, Berks. 

At Barnes, Frederic William Blunt, esq., of 
Ivy-hous*, Barnes, to Mary Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Graham, B.D., 
Vicar of Hinxton and Swavesey, Cambs. 

July 4. At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Devon, 
Richard Hayes Hill, esq., of Lanhoose, Corn- 
wall, to Louisa Ellen, younger dau. of the late 
William Mackay Heriot, esq., Brevet-Major 
Royal Marines Light Infantry. 

July 5. At Christ’s Church, Bray, co. Wick- 
low, the Lord Henry Loftus, brother to the late 
Marquis of Ely, to Louisa, Countess of Seafield. 

At St. Paul’s, Wilton-place, Comm. the Hon. 
George FitzClarence, R.N., to the Lady Maria 
Henrietta Scott, eldest dau. of the Earl and 
Countess of Clonmell. 

At Wollaton, Notts., Godfrey Wentworth 
Bosville, esq., of Thorpe and Gunthwaite, 
Yorkshire, to the Hon. Harriet Cassandra Wil- 
loughby, dau. of the late Henry Willoughby, 
esq., of Birdsale and Settrington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, Rector of Llanbeder, Brecon- 
shire, to Charlotte Auriol Lewis, of Glynpedr, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Lewis, J.P., Rector 
of Llanbeder, the youngest dau. of the late 
Very Rev. E. A. Hay Drummond, D.D., Dean 
of Bocking, and niece of the late Earl of Kin- 
noull. 

At Kirklington, Yorkshire, Henry Frederick 
Winchilsea, son of Thos. Ely, esq., of Elysium, 
co. Tipperary, Capt. in H.M.’s 99th Regt. of 
Foot, to Sophia Elizabeth, only surviving dau. 
of the Rev. John Prior, Rector of Kirklington, 
and granddau. of the late Hon. C. H, B.C. S. 
and Lady Sarah Wandesford. 

At Bray, Maidenhead, the Rev. Philip Swat- 
man, M.A., Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Edward Swatman, M.A., 
Rector of Little Fransham, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Harriet Joanna, youngest duu. of the late Capt. 
Sir John Phillimore, R.N., C.B. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Julian 
H. Hall, Coldstream Guards, to Augusta Wil- 
helmina Louisa, only dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. John Fremantle, C.B. 

At Holy Trinity, Marylebone, the Rev. J. 
Birchall, M.A., of Church Kirk-house, near 
Accrington, Lancashire, to Mary Eleanor, 
second dau. of the late Robert Parker, esq., 
of Haughton-le-Skerne, co. Durham. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, George Francis 
Farrar, esq., of Lee-pk., second son of Francis 
Farrar, esq., of Doctors’-commons, to Lila, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Chicheley 
Michell, of Lymington, Hants. 

At Great Torrington, Devon, Arthur 8. Ma- 
cartney, esq., Lieut. R.A., only son of Major 
T. N. Macartney, late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
to Amelia Jane, youngest dau. of John Sloley, 
esq. 

At Yarpole, Herefordshire, the Rev. James 
Peers Tweed, Rector of Little Waltham, Essex, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Ox- 
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ford, eldest son of the Rev. James Tweed, of 
Stratton Audley, Oxon, late of Rayne, Essex, 
to Annie Mary, second dau. of the Rev. Joseph 
Edwards, Rector of Croft and Yarpole, and 
Rural Dean. 

At Bruton, Somerset, Richard, third son of 
the late R. P. Brice, esq., of Gothelney, near 
Bridgwater, to Emily, fourth dau. of Thomas 
Stockwell, esq., of Bruton. 

July 6. At St. Thomas’s, Marylebone, Chas. 
Henry Congreve, esq., to Etheldred V. F. Cust, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward 
Cust. 

At Roystone, near Barnsley, the Rev. W. 
St. George P. Lowther, youngest son of the 
Rev. G. P. Lowther, Rector of Orcheston, 
Wilts., to Helen Wordsworth, only dau. of the 
late Rey. Robert Spofforth, Vicar of Market 
Weighton, Yorkshire. 

At the Holmwood Ckurch, Dorking, the 
Rev. J. Franck Bright, of Marlborough, eldest 
surviving son of the late Richard Bright, esq., 
M.D., of Savile-row, to Emmeline Theresa, 
eldest cau. of the Rev. Edmund D. Wickham, 
Incumbent of the Holmwood, near Dorking. 

At St. Marylebone parish church, Edmund 
Salis, eldest son of the late Salis Schwabe, esq., 
of Rhodes-house and Glyn-y-Garth, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Henry Storie 
Jekyll, esq., and granddau. of the late Capt. 
Jekyll, R.N., of Round Hill, Somerset. 

July 7. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
Lieut.-Col. Archibald Campbell, of Blythes- 
wood, to Augusta Clementina, dau. of Lord 
and Lady Carington. 

At St. Gabriel’s Pimlico, Steuart, youngest 
son of the late Sir Francis Workman Macnagh- 
ten, bart., to the Lady Emily Frances Rich- 
ardson, youngest dau. of the late Vice-Admiral 
Lord Mark R. Kerr, and Charlotte Countess 
of Antrim. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Robert 
Wentworth Cracroft, Rector of Harrington, 
Lincolnshire, to the Hon. Elizabeth Catharine, 
second dau. of Sackville W. and the late Lady 
Charlotte Lane Fox. 

At St. Asaph, Frederick Luxmoore, fifth son 
of the late John Heaton, esq., of Plas Heaton, 
to Eleanor, fourth dau. of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Asaph. 

At All Saints’, co. Donegal, Thomas, eldest 
sop of Isaac Colquhoun, esq., to Margaret 
Gray, fourth dau. of the Ven. J. M. Trew, 
D.D., Vicar of Lislee, diocese of Ross. 

At St. Nicholas’, Abingdon, the Rev. John 
Taylor, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
A. Strange, D.D., Head Master of the Gram- 
mar-school, Abingdon. 

At Preston, Lancashire, Capt. Geo. Lamont 
Hobbs, H.M.’s 45th Regt., second son of the 
late Capt. Hobbs, 92nd Highlanders, to Frances 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Brown, esq., of Preston. 

At St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, Robert Edward 
Roe, esq., Capt. 86th Royal Regt., younger son 
of the late Robert Roe, esq., of Sans Souci, co, 
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Dublin, to Mary Frederica, eldest dau. of Wm. 
George Anderson, esq., of Cavendish-road, 
St. John’s-wood. ‘ 

At the parish church, Islington, the Rev. 
John Twentyman, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mary Ann, younger 
dau. of the late J. E. Price, esq., of Morton-rd. 

At Swanage, Dorset, the Rev. James Penny, 
Rector of Stepleton Iwerne, Dorset, and Head 
Master of Milton Abbas School, to Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of J. Banister Roe, esq., of Bland- 
ford. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Charles Baring Coney, to Harriet, 
dau. of the late Col. Campbell, of Possil, and 
widow of Archibald James Lamont, esq., of 
Lamont. 

July 12. At Wootton, Adm. George Dobson, 
to Frances Eliza, fourth dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Francis Burrows, Vicar of Christchurch, Hants. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, John Richard- 
son, esq., Capt. R.E., son of the late Rev. D. 
H. Maunsell, Rector of Balbriggan, to Augusta 
Savelline Walmer, third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Sandwith, H.E.I1.C.S. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Maj. R. Freer, 27th 
Inniskillings, to Mary Elma, elder dau. of the 
late Rev. St. George Kirke, Rector of Martin, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Finchley, Justus Henry Thompson, esq., 
Assist.-Comm.-Gen., to Ellen Margaret, second 
dau. of the late Col. Hugh Mitchell, R.M. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, the Rev. 
John Spittal, M.A., Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Leicester, to Mary Bentley, second dau. of the 
Rev. Prebendary Jackson, M.A., Rector of 
Stoke Newington. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, Edward Egan, 
esq., R.A., to Eliza, third dau. of John G. 
Prior, esq., of Sunderland, and widow of Lieut. 
Edward P. Lewin, H.M.’s Bengal Artillery. 

At St. Stephen's, Paddington, George, Mar- 
quis of Westmeath, to Elizabeth Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late David Verner, esq., 
and niece of Col. Sir W. Verner, bart., M.P., 
K.C.H. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Bonar Millett 
Deane, esq., Major 18th Royal Irish, to the 
Hon. Lucy Boscawen, 

July 13. At Bispham, the Rev, E. Boughton 
Leigh, M.A., of Harborough Rectory, Rugby, 
youngest son of J. W. Boughton Leigh, esq., 
of Brownsover-hall, Warwickshire, and Guids- 
borough-park, Northamptonshire, grandson of 
Sir Egerton Leigh, bart., to Alice, only child 
of the late Thomas Andrew, esq., of Compstall, 
Cheshire. 

At Morton, Bingley, Yorkshire, Robt. Town- 
ley Woodman, esq., late 14th Light Dragoons, 
to Mary Skelton, eldest dau. of Johnson Atkin- 
son Busfeild, esq., of Upwood, Bingley. 

At Northenden, George William Mould, esq., 
of Cheadle, to Caroline, second dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Woolnough, M.A., Rector of North- 
enden, and Hon. Canon of Chester. 

July 14. At Charles’ Church, Plymouth, 
Maj. Charles Duperier, Adjutant of 2nd Batt. 
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Devon Rifle Volunteers, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
Richard Hill, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Whitechurch, Dublin, the Rev. Jonathan 
C. Head, A.B., Incumbent of Terryglass, Tip- 
perary, youngest son of the Very Rev. John 
Head, D.D., Dean of Killaloe, to Annie, only 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hen. John Childe Shake- 
spear, late Commandant of the Nagpore Irre- 
gular Force, Central India. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts., the Rev. 
Charles C. Wood, M.A., youngest son of the 
Rev. R. Wood, M.A., Incumbent of Askrigg, 
Yorkshire, and Vicar of Wollaston with Ir- 
chester, Northants., to Ellen Mary, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Robinson, R.N., of the Priory, 
Mansfield Woodhouse. 

At Otterden, Arthur T. Schreiber, esq., of 
Bushy Ruff, Alkham, second son of the Rev. 
T. Schreiber, M.A., to Elizabeth H., second 
dau. of the Rev. Chas. Wheler, M.A , of Otter- 
den-pl., Kent, and Ledstone-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Claverton, William Jerdone Braikenridge, 
esq., of Clevedon, Somerset, to Sarah Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. William Hale, Rector 
of Claverton. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Major Hugh 8, 
Burney, 6th Depot Battalion, only son of Col. 
W. Burney, K.H., to Emily, elder dau.; and, 
at the same time and place, Edmund Lionel, 
youngest and only surviving son of the late 
Dymoke Welles, esq., of Grebby-hall, Lincoln- 
shire, to Laura de Blair, younger dau., of 
Thomas Robert Jefferson, esq., of Gloucester- 
terrace, Hyde-park. 

At Taplow, Bucks., Earle Tudor, son of the 
late Capt. Johnson, of Brunton-house, Colling- 
bourne, Wilts., and formerly of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of 
Robert Matthews, esq., of the Elms, Taplow. 

July 15. At Terling, Essex, the Rev. F. T. 
Tayler, fourth son of the late Rev. C. Tayler, 
to Georgiana S., youngest child of the late 
Capt. Vicars, R.E. 

July 16. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Marquis of Hastings, to Lady Florence 
Cecilia Paget, youngest dau. of the Marquis of 
Anglesea. 

At Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. A. J. Greenlaw, 
H.M.’s Madras Staff Corps, to Elizabeth Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late 8. Boycott, esq., of Wel- 
lington, Salop, and niece of J. Martin, esq., of 
Keydell, Hants. 

July 19. At Northaw, Herts., the Rev. A. 
H. Faber, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Faber, R.E., to Mary 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Charles Wilson Faber, 
esq., of Northaw-house, Herts. 

At St. Paul’s, Clifton, Thos. R. Parr, Lieut. 
Rifle Brigade, to Mary Bridget, dau. of the 
late Sir Alexander M. Downie. 

July 20. At Ham, Surrey, Henry E. Kensit, 
esq., of H.M.’s 20th Hussars, to Alexandrina 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of Harry Borrodaile, 
esq., late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At Earl’s Croome, Worcestershire, Charles 
Innes, esq., of Whitehall, to Adelaide Jane, 
eldest dau. of Col. T. J. Deverell, 77th Regt. 





Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 


their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 


Tue Kine or WURTEMBERG. 

June 25. At the Castle of Rosenstein, 
aged 82, William Frederick Charles, 
King of Wurtemberg, the oldest reign- 
ing sovereign in Europe. 

The deceased monarch, who was the 
son of Frederick, Duke of Wurtemberg 
(afterwards the first King), was born at 
Luben, in Silesia, Sept. 27, 1781. He 
was educated principally at St. Peters- 
burg and Geneva, and having a harsh 
father, he in early life travelled over 
most parts of the Continent. Disliking 
his father’s subserviency to France, the 
young Prince entered the Austrian ser- 
vice at the age of sixteen, and remained 
in it until the year 1806, when a positive 
command compelled him to leave it, and 
to marry the Princess Caroline Augusta 
of Bavaria. The union, however, was 
‘merely nominal, having been forcibly 
imposed upon both parties, and some 
years later, when the turn of political 
affairs induced the King to seek a re- 
conciliation with his son, it was dissolved 
by mutual consent. The Prince com- 
manded the Wurtemberg contingent in 
the latter years of the war against Napo- 
leon, and he greatly distinguished himself 
by his vigour and success. On Jan. 4, 
1816, he married the Princess Catherine 
Paulowna, the daughter of the Emperor 
Paul, and widow of Peter, Prince of 
Holstein Oldenburg. By this lady he 
had two daughters, Mary, Countess of 
Neipperg, and Sophia, Queen of Hol- 
land; she died only six months after 
the birth of her second child, and her 
husband seems ever to have retained 
a tender affection for her memory. He, 
however, speedily married again, choos- 
ing his cousin, the Princess Pauline, 


daughter of Duke Louis of Wurtemberg, 
who survives him, and by whom he 
leaves Catherine, married to Prince Fre- 
derick of Wurtemberg, and Charles, who 
has succeeded him on the throne. The 
new king was born March 6, 1823, and 
is a lieutenant-general in the army and 
colonel of the Nijni-Novgorod regiment 
of Russian Dragoons. His Majesty mar- 
ried, July 13 (Ist), 1846, the Grand 
Duchess Olga Nicolaewna, daughter of 
the late Emperor Nicholas I. of Russia. 

The reign of the late monarch, though 
a long, was not a very eventful one. On 
his accession to the throne he at once 
granted a constitution to his people, 
which is still in force, having survived 
the reactionary policy of the Holy Alli- 
ance and the revolutionary turmoils of 
1848. Personally, King William was 
very popular, and under his rule his 
state made great advances in peaceful 
progress. A favourable idea of his cha- 
racter is given by his will, the provisions 
of which have been made public. It 
appears that in 1844 he handed a sealed 
packet to the then President of the 
Privy Council, with instructions that it 
should be opened at his death. The 
packet was accordingly opened on the 
day after his decease, and was found 
to contain a document worded as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Written on April 20, 1844. 

“1, When my soul has quitted my 
body I wish only to be seen by my 
family, if they should desire it, and by 
the surgeons and the persons whose at- 
tendance will be necessary. 

«2. If the surgeons deem it advisa- 
ble, a post-mortem examination of my 


body may be made. 
“3, As during my life nothing was 
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farther from my wish than ceremonial 
and etiquette, I wish neither to be laid 
in state nor that any kind of parade 
should be made at my funeral. Those 
who knew me will find this natural; 
the curious will, however, pardon me 
for having deprived them of the oppor- 
tunity of gaping at an idle ceremony. 

“4. My body shall be conveyed from 
the palace in the solemn stillness of the 
night, accompanied only by the Court 
Chaplain, the Court Marshal, and some 
adjutants on service; beside these, my 
guard will perform the last service to 
me by accompanying my body to its 
last resting-place. 

“5. I wish that this journey may be 
so arranged that I shall arrive on the 
Rothenberg with the first rays of sun- 
rise. A single gun-shot shall announce 
the end of the ceremony ; only one short 
prayer shall be said during the lowering 
of the coffin. I wish to rest in the vault 
built some years since, near my late 
consort Catherine, as 1 promised her. 

“6. The national mourning I wish to 
be limited to three months, and the 
bells shall only toll for ten days nfter 
my decease. My personal character shall 
also be set forth in the churches in the 
most simple manner. 

“7. I die a true Christian, pardon all 
my enemies, thank my family for their 
sincere love, my servants, civil and mili- 
tary, for their faithful attachment and 
zeal in the fulfilment of their duties, all 
my subjects for their devotion and obe- 
dience to the laws. I have lived for the 
unity, independence, and peace of Ger- 
many, loved my Wurtemberg above all, 
and I wish prosperity to my country for 
the future.” 


The directions contained in the will 
have been punctually carried out. 


Masor-Gen. Sim A. M. Tut1008, K.C.B. 

May 16. At Winchester, aged 60, 
Major-Gen. Sir Alexander Murray Tul- 
loch, K.C.B. 

The Tullochs are an old Scottish 
family, and are distinguished in the 
history of their country from an early 
date, being mentioned as knights so far 
back as the thirteenth century. They 
have since been much scattered, scarcely 
leaving a trace of their name. The 
historian of Moray, writing in the time 
of Charles I., culls them an ancient 


Major-Gen. Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B. 
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family of that province; and the Tan- 
nachie branch, settled in Moray (of 
which see Thomas Tulloch was bishop 
in 1474), retained a portion of their 
estate until a few years ago, when it 
was bought by the present Colonel Grant 
Peterkin. The ancestors of Sir Alex- 
ander Tulloch were implicated in the 
risings of 1715 and 1745, and lost in 
consequence almost everything they had 
till then possessed; but like other old 
Scottish families similarly cireumstanced, 
the next generation entered the army, 
and did good service for the House of 
Hanover, against which their fathers 
had fought. John Tulloch (the father 
of Sir Alexander) did so, as did his 
brother, who raised a company and 
served under Sir Ralph Abercromby in 
Egypt. John attained the rank of cap- 
tain, married the daughter of Mr. Thos. 
Gregorie, of Perth, und was by her the 
father of four children, of whom Alex- 
ander, the eldest, was born at Newry 
in 1808. Captain Tulloch gave his son 
an excellent education, designing him 
for the law, but this proving distasteful 
to the young man, after a brief experi- 
ence in the office of a legal firm at 
Edinburgh, the father applied to the 
Duke of York, and at last succeeded in 
obtaining an ensign’s commission for 
him in the 45th Regiment, then serv- 
ing in Burmah; this bore date April 9, 
1826. He very soon after sailed for 
India, and joined his corps, in which he 
became lieutenant, Nov. 30, 1827. - His 
subsequent commissions were as follows: 
—eaptain, March 12, 1838; major, 
March 29, 1839 ; lieut.-colonel, May 31, 
1844; colonel, June 20, 1854; and 
major-general, Sept. 9, 1859. 

With a spirit and energy not often 
found in so young a man, Mr. Tulloch 
commenced his career as an army re- 
former almost as soon as he set foot in 
India. He spoke his mind plainly on the 
subject of the “fast living” that was 
then too prevalent among the officers, 
and he set an example of steady con- 
duct himself. He turned his talents to 
good account in endeavouring to amend 
the unsuitable food to which he found 
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the rank and file reduced, and he was 
the means of introducing fresh meat, 
and soft bread, and vegetables in his 
corps, then stationed in Burmah; and 
many amusing tales are told of the ex- 
pedients to which he resorted to carry 
out his projects. He was also equally 
anxious to protect the soldier from a 
most scandalous fraud, which the Indian 
officials had been long in the habit of 
perpetrating, by paying him in coin 
of such depreciated value, that each 
rupee, though reckoned at two shillings 
and sixpence, was worth little more than 
two shillings. The loss to the troops 
and the gain to their spoilers amounted 
in round numbers to £70,000 per annum. 
The canteen arrangements of the Ho- 
nourable Company also made the soldier 
pay five times the value of his liquor, 
and the quarter-masters and their ser- 
geants were, of course, not slow in turn- 
ing such a state of things to their own 
advantage. It was a bold undertaking 
for an unknown subaltern to grapple 
with such abuses as these, but Mr. Tul- 
loch did so, and under the signature of 
“Dugald Dalgetty” he wrote in the 
Indian journals, and called so much at- 
tention to the matter, that it must have 
been with a sense of relief that the 
Company’s servants saw him sail for 
Europe on sick leave in 1831. They 
had, however, greatly mistaken their 
man, if they imagined that the cur- 
recy question was to be dropped by 
him. He took with him specimens of 
the depreciated coins with which the 
soldier was paid in the Madras Presi- 
dency, had them assayed at the Royal 
Mint, obtained a formal certificate of 
their real value, and then laid the matter 
in due form before the Secretary at 
War, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, who 
called on the East India Company for 
an explanation. In the meantime, Lieu- 
tenant Tulloch went to the Senior De- 
partment of the Royal Military. College 
at Sandhurst. There, by his talents 
and assiduity, he obtained a first-class 
certificate, and gained what he valued 
as fully, the commendations and friend- 
ship of Professor Narrien. 


Major-Gen. Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B. 
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During his residence in India, Lieu- 
tenant Tulloch had been greatly im- 
pressed by the enormous amount of 
sickness and invaliding among the 
troops, and he diligently set about’ in- 
vestigating the cause. Before his time, 
no one seems to have given a thought 
to the subject with any idea of discover- 
ing the cause or suggesting a remedy ; 
but his was an eminently practical mind, 
and, though he had no better guide 
than the Obituary at the end of the 
“Monthly Army List,” and some ca- 
sualty returns which he obtained from 
regiments in which he had acquaint- 
ances, he drew up a series of tables, 
shewing the approximate loss at various 
stations for a period of twenty years, 
which he published in the “ United 
Service Journal” in the year 1835. 
These tables attracted the attention 
of Earl Grey, then Secretary at War, 
and he forthwith offered Lieutenant 
Tulloch an appointment for the pur- 
pose of fully investigating the sub- 
ject, and reporting thereon to Parlia- 
ment. Four volumes of Statistical 
Reports were the fruit. of his labours, 
in which the late Dr. Marshall and 
Dr. Balfour, F.R.S., were assaciated, 
and from that investigation, as afford- 
ing sound data to proceed on, may truly 
be dated all the ameliorations of the 
condition of the soldier that have since 
been effected. The deep interest which 
Earl Grey exhibited in Lieutenant Tul- 
loch’s investigations induced the latter 
to revive the subject of the currency 
abuse, which, after a shameless denial 
by the Company, had been allowed to 
rest; Earl Grey, however, took ener- 
getic measures on the subject — the 
abuse was at last confessed, and it was 
allowed that the army had been de- 
frauded of more than one million pounds 
sterling; to return this sum to the 
proper parties was probably imprac- 
ticable, and at last the matter was com- 
promised by the Company providing 
coffee, tea, sugar, and rice, to the amount 
of seventy thousand pounds per annum, 
for the troops, the good effect of which was 
speedily seen in their improved health. 
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Cheered by the success of this attempt 
to obtain justice for the soldier, Lieu- 
tenant Tulloch laboured on steadily, 
and, as the result of his investigations, 
devised the system of relief which now 
prevails in the army, and gives its fair 
share of colonial duty to each corps. 
He also carefully investigated the sani- 
tary state of the colonial barracks (par- 
ticularly in the West Indies), and, in 
consequence, many great improvements 
have been made, which have saved num- 
berless lives, and, if he had never ac- 
complished anything else, would entitle 
their deviser to national gratitude. 

But these investigations were not the 
sum and substance of Sir Alexander’s 
labours. The subject of pensioners is 
closely connected with that of sickness 
and invaliding, and a mind so acute as 
his could not fail to be struck with the 
marvellous longevity of men who had 
passed many years in the most un- 
healthy climes. 


* *Tis said that people living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others — Heaven 
knows why, 
Except to plague the donors.” 


He determined to find out the reason 
why —and he did find it. He found 
that in numerous instances pensions 
were drawn many years after the death 
of the men to whom they were granted, 
and he conceived that such abuses would 
continue to flourish until the payments 
were made through the hands of really 
responsible parties. Accordingly, staff 
officers of pensioners were appointed, 
who not only save far more than their 
cost, by rendering the old frauds im- 
possible, but give beside a veteran army 
_ of some 20,000 enrolled pensioners, who 
have “done the State some service” 
already, and, if occasion arises, will 
cheerfully do more. The great import- 
ance of the army of reserve so cheaply 
created has been universally acknow- 
ledged, but the credit of devising it has 
been given to a late nobleman, then 
high in office, whose chief merit was, 
that he readily adopted the well-con- 
sidered plans of his subordinate. 

We now approach the most memo- 
rable period of Sir Alexander Tulloch’s 
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life—we mean his commissionership to 
the Crimea, in company with Sir Jobn 
McNeill. The painful story of the ad- 
ministrative short-comings of the Cri- 
mean war we need not enter on. It is 
sufficient to say that, instead of Mr. 
Roebuck’s Parliamentary Committee, 
the Ministry obtained leave to send a 
Commission of Inquiry to the Crimea, 
and the commissioners seem to have 
been expected, by some parties, to “make 
things pleasant,” or, at all events, to 
find that nobody was to blame. Ho- 
nourable men, with eyes in their heads, 
could not answer this expectation, and 
a damaging Report was the result of 
the Commissioners’ visit. How this was 
resented, and how a Board of Inquiry 
at Chelsea criticised the Commissioners 
in their turn, is but too well known. 
Colonel Tulloch’s health broke down 
under the pressure of this most unex- 
pected attack, but he was afterwards 
able to put his case so clearly before 
the public, that the Ministry were in 
a manner compelled to do him justice, 
and, after declining a money grant, he 
received the honour of Knighthood, as 
some acknowledgment of his great 
public services. From this time for- 
ward, until about two years ago, when 
his failing health compelled him to re- 
sign his post at the War Office, he was 
unceasingly employed in either devising 
or carrying out numerous schemes for 
the benefit of the soldier, the success 
of which is his best memorial. He was 
an invaluable public servant, who did 
diligently all that he had to do, and so 
ruined his health by a long course of 
office work ; but the results of that work 
are to be seen in almost every ameli- 
oration of the condition of the soldier 
that has been effected during the last 
five-and-twenty years,—and though he 
well knew the price to be paid, he 
never held back, never spared himself. 
Even to the last, when he had retired 
from the service, he was constantly con- 
sulted by the authorities, and any need- 
ful amount of labour was voluntarily 
incurred to enable him to give the re- 
quisite information or counsel. 
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In 1844 Sir Alexander married the 
youngest daughter of Sir William Hyde 
Pearson, M,D., but leaves no issue. His 
remains were interred at Welton, near 
Daventry, on the 20th of May, in the 
most private manner, as best suited his 
wishes and the unostentatious character 
of his life. So devoted to the public 
interests was he, that his time and toil 
were always at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, and so absorbed was he in the 
pursuits of public life, that he was less 
known in his private capacity than 
most men of his genial character. Few 
knew him well, but those few were 
deeply attached to him; one of the 
number, whose friendship dates from 
his earliest career, and who had con- 
tinued in habits of intimacy with him 
ever since, justly says of him, “‘ He was 
plain and unassuming in appearance, 
but was possessed of extraordinary ta- 
lents; and he had a fund of dry humour 
which would have been caustic, had it 
not been tempered by his natural kind- 
ness of heart and never-tiring bene- 
volence.”— United Service Magazine. 


Sir Joun Watson Gorpon. 

June 1. At Catherine-bank House, 
Edinburgh, aged 73, Sir John Watson 
Gordon, President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of Capt. James Watson, R.N., was born 
in Edinburgh in 1790. He was de- 
scended from the Watsons of Overmains, 
a respectable Berwickshire family, and 
through his father could claim kindred 
with Sir Walter Scott, and through his 
mother with Robertson the historian, 
and Falconer the author of the “ Ship- 
wreck.” His father rose to the rank of 
post-captain in the navy, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Gibraltar, and at 
Admiral Keppel’s famous action. Young 
Watson studied for four years under 
John Graham in the Trustees’ Academy, 
where Wilkie and Allan were also 
students, and dallied for a time with 
historical and fancy painting, before he 
discovered that the true bent of his 
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genius lay in another direction. He 
early devoted himself, however, to por- 
trait painting, and pursued it with the 
unwearied diligence and persevering in- 
dustry which marked his character. 
During his long career he has painted 
many of the most eminent citizens of 
Edinburgh, as well as many of the most 
distinguished Scotchmen resident else- 
where. Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Wilson, Dr. Chalmers, Principal Lee, 
Dr. Brunton, Lord President Boyle, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Dal- 
housie, the Provost of Peterhead, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Dunfermline, 
are but a few among the vast gallery of 
distinguished Scotchmen who still live 
on his canvas, and serve to prove his 
excellence in that delightful branch of 
art which “ diffuses friendship and vivi- 
fies tenderness, animates the affections 
of the present, and preserves the pre- 
sence of the dead.” Yet, though the 
acknowledged successor of Raeburn, Sir 
John Watson Gordon was no copyist or 
imitator of that great artist. No two 
styles can be more dissimilar. Raeburn 
took the poetical side of the Scotch 
character; Sir John the prosaic. The 
former idealized his portraits; the latter 
was strictly realistic. 

Sir John Watson Gordon was one of 
the earliest, most strenuous, and most 
consistent supporters of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, and to him it owes much 
of its prosperity; and especially the 
formation of a good gallery of pictures 
at a very moderate cost—a result which 
was in a great measure owing to his 
correct and discriminating judgment. 
Nor was the Academy ungrateful for 
this assistance, nor unmindful of Sir 
John’s great professional merits; for, 
on the death of Sir William Allan in 
1850, he was elected President of the 
Academy in his place, and at the same 
time received the honour of knighthood, 
and the appointment of Limner to her 
Majesty for Scotland. At the close of 
that year, the élite of the northern 
metropolis in art, science, and litera- 
ture, entertained Sir John in the Wa- 
terloo Rooms, in order to celebrate his 
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election as President, and to mark their 
appreciation of his amiable and delight- 
ful personal character. 

In 1851 Sir John was elected Aca- 
demician by the Royal Academy of 
London; and in 1855 he sent to the 
Universal Exposition of Paris two por- 
traits, for which the jury awarded him 
a first-class medal, and which are highly 
praised by that accomplished critic 
Theophile Gautier, in his brilliant vo- 
lumes on that splendid Exhibition. 

Until the sudden attack which carried 
him off, Sir John preserved his firmness 
of hand and correctness of eye unim- 
paired, and his pictures in the Edin- 
burgh Exhibition of the present year 
shewed no traces of failing vigour—in- 
deed, the portrait of Archibald Bennet, 
Esq., which was one of them, may justly 
be ranked among-his most successful 
efforts. 

The professional character of the de- 
ceased is thus estimated by the “ Athe- 
neum :”— 


“ Apparently almost heedless of co- 
lour, this artist seized with extraordinary 
vigour the salient points of a sitter’s 
countenance, and gave them with the 
force of life. It would seem that not 
even Reynolds surpassed his brother 
knight in the swift and certain manner 
of his practice. Very often his pictures 
were little else than sketches on a large 
scale. This has been especially the case 
of late years, and is remarkably so in 
the portraits now in the Royal Aca- 
demy; but even these display such ad- 
wirable mastery of form and knowledge 
of personal character, that they are 
more precious than most men’s com-~ 
pleted likenesses. Gordon’s feeling for 
tone exhibited itself in every work he 
produced, and really did, in some degree, 
compensate, by the richness of its mani- 
festations, for the effect of what was 
with him something approaching colour- 
blindness. The last-named shortcoming 
was less perceived in Edinburgh than in 
the metropolis—an effect to be expected. 
It should be said in his honour that he 
always painted in a manly way; never 
exaggerating or aiming at sentiment, 
he never fell into sentimentality. He 
could put a figure on the canvas better 
than any of his contemporaries who 
were portrait painters. The character- 
istic love of the mass of his sitters for 
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black garments found no corrective in 
Gordon’s mind or taste; he not un- 
frequently sacrific-d too much of the 
general brilliancy of his pictures to the 
effectiveness of the head; but that head 
was always worth looking at when you 
got to it.” 


GENERAL DEMBINSKI. 

June 13. At Paris, aged 80, General 
Dembinski, a celebrated leader in the 
Polish Revolution of 1831. 

The deceased, Henry Dembinski, was 
born in 1784, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow. His father was Deputy to the 
Diet of Poland, and was one of the most 
ardent supporters of the independence 
of his country. Dembinski received his 
military education in the Military Schools 
of Vienna, and on completing his studics 
was offered a commission in the Aus- 
trian service. He declined it, and joincd 
as a private volunteer the ranks of the 
national army of the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, and subsequently entered the 
Polish Legion in the service of France. 
He went through the campaign of 1812, 
and received his captain’s: commission 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
after the battle of Smolensko. On the 
fall of the Empire he returned to Poland, 
and he was elected member of the Diet 
in 1825. When the Revolution of 1830 
broke out, Dembinski was named Colonel 
of the regiment which he had raised in 
the palatinate of Cracow, and on his 
arrival at Warsaw with his men was 
promoted by the General-in-Chief, Skrzy- 
necki, whose aide-de-camp he had been 
when in the service of France, to the 
command of a brigade of Lancers. His 
conduct in the affair of Ostrolenska, the 
combat of Raygrod, and the successful 
retreat of Kurszawy (July, 1831), pro- 
cured for him the rank of General of 
Division. On his return to Warsaw, 
after twenty-six days’ constant move- 
ment, during which he marched nearly 
800 leagues, baffling when he did not 
beat his enemy, he was received by the 
population with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and he was soon after named to the 
command-in-chief of the national army. 
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With a view to put a stop to the dis- 
sensions which had broken out among 
the Poles, caused by their own rivalries, 
and fomented by Russian agency, he 
aimed at a military dictatorship; but 
his attempt failed; he lost his popu- 
larity, and fell from power. 

When Warsaw surrendered, Dem- 
binski took refuge in Prussia with the 
remnant of Rylinski’s corps, but, in con- 
sequence of the remonstrances of Prince 
Paskiewitch, he was soon forced to quit 
the country. He retired to Dresden, 
and finally took up his abode in France, 
where he published an account of the 
campaign in Lithuania. In 1833 he set 
out for Egypt, and took service with 
Mehemet Ali, In 1835 he returned to 
Paris, and published a work in the 
Polish language on the state and pros- 
pects of his native country. The revo- 
lution of February, 1848, caused him 
once more to leave France; he went to 
Breslau and Prague, and was present at 
the Congress of the Slave patriots held 
in those cities. He proceeded to Hun- 
gary, and offered his services to the 


Magyar Government, then menaced by 


the army of Windischgratz. He was 
appointed by Kossuth to the command- 
in-chief of the Hungarian army, and 
drew up a plan of campaign, but did not 
succeed in obtaining the adhesion of 
Georgey, whose tardiness in joining him 
occasioned the loss of the battle of 
Kapolna on the 28th of February, 1849. 
Forced to retreat behind the Theiss, he 
resigned his powers, which were trans- 
ferred toGeorgey. He stayed two months 
at Debreczin, aiding by his counsels the 
insurrectionary Government, which had 
definitively broken with Austria. He 
earnestly advocated the necessity of 
uniting the cause of Hungary to that 
of Poland, and urged an expedition to 
Galicia. His plan being rejected, he 
refused to take the command of the 
army of the north, but at the approach 
of the Russians accepted the post of 
Quartermaster-General, under Messaros, 
who had succeeded Georgey in the com- 
mand of the army in July, 1849. The 
.army retreated on Szegedin, where the 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, II. 
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Hungarian Government was then in- 
stalled. An engagement took place at 
Szdreg on the 5th of August, in which 
he was defeated. He at once marched 
on Temesvar, and in front of that city 
fought his last and unsuccessful battle 
with the Austro-Russian army. The re- 
tirement of Kossuth from the Dictator- 
ship, and the capitulations concluded by 
Georgey at Vilagos on the 13th of August, 
put an end to the struggle, which, in- 
deed, had long become hopeless; on 
which Dembinski, with other insurgent 
chiefs, sought refuge on the Turkish 
territory; he reached Widdin, then 
Shumla, and finally was claimed by the 
French Embassy at Constantinople as 
a naturalized Frenchman. He returned 
to France, and in 1850 fixed his abode 
in Paris, where he remained till the day 
of his death. He is said to have oc- 
cupied the last eight years of his life in 
writing a history of the war in Hungary, 
Dembinski was a sincere and disiuter- 
ested patriot, and kept apart to the last 
from the democratic revolutionists, with 
whom he never had the slightest sym- 


pathy. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

May 19. At Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, aged 59, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
an eminent American novelist. 

The deceased was born at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 4, 1804. His family, 
which originally came from England, 
had been traditionally devoted to the 
sea, and one member of every genera- 
tion since its arrival in America had 
sought his living upon that element. 
His father was himself a sea-captain, 
and died at Havannab, of yellow fever, 
when the son was but six years old; and 
at the age of 14, the latter was sent to 
a farm, on the borders of Lake Sebago, 
in Maine. He returned to Salem, to 
complete his studies, and then entered 
Bowdoin College, where he graduated 
in 1825, in the same class with Long- 
fellow, and where he was the inti- 
mate friend of Franklin Pierce (after- 
wards President). After leaving college, 
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young Hawthorne’s manner of life was, 
for a year or two, in every way an ec- 
centrio. one. During the day he lived 
a recluse even from his own family, and 
at night would wander abroad, dreaming 
of wild stories, and of goblins, and phan- 
toms, and fairies. His first known pro- 
ductions were some stories contributed 
to “The Token,” a magazine commenced 
by Griswold, about the year 1826, which 
were in 1837 collected and published in 
a separate form, under the apposite title 
of “Twice-told Tales;” but though 
much eulogized by his friend Long- 
fellow at the time, they did little to- 
wards the achievement of that per- 
manent popularity which their author 
has since obtained. In 1838, Mr. Ban- 
croft, being then Collector of the Port of 
Boston, procured for him the appoint- 
ment of weigher and gauger in the 
Custom-house of that city. In spite of 
his romantic and poetical tendencies, he 
proved, in this post, an excellent man 
of business, was highly esteemed, and 
a special favourite with sailors, until 
his removal by President Harrison in 
1841. 

Mr. Hawthorne now turned his at- 
tention to agriculture, and being one of 
the founders of “The Association for 
Agriculture and Education,” joined the 
working members of that body at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
He did not, however, reside there many 
months, but having returned to Boston, 
married, and took up his abode at the 
old Rectory-house of Concord, the same 
that had once been inhabited by Emer- 
son. It was here that he published, in 
1846, “Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
a work more highly appreciated in 
America than in Europe. The next 
year, President Polk being at the head 
of the Government, and his former 
patron, Mr. Bancroft, Surveyor of the 
Navy, Mr. Hawthorne received the ap- 
pointment of Surveyor of the Port of 
Salem. It is probable that during his 
tenure of office he composed his well- 
known romance, “The Scarlet Letter,” 
though it was not published until 1850, 
as there is a distinct description in it of 
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the Old Salem Custom-house. In 1849 
he was superseded, and in 1851 he pub- 
lished his “ House with Seven Gables,” 
which was succeeded in the following 
year by “The Blithedale Romance,” 
a story founded on reminiscences of his 
li‘eat Brook Farm. His “ Life of Frank- 
lin Pierce” was published during the 
canvass which preceded Mr. Pierce’s 
election; and the new President signi- 
fied his gratitude, and at the same time 
gratified friendly feelings long esta- 
blished, by giving Mr. Hawthorne the 
place of United States Consul at Liver- 
pool, said to be the most lucrative at 
that time in the President’s gift. This 
office he resigned in 1857, and, after 
a period of continental travel, returned 
to the United States, since which his 
“ Marble Faun,” “ Transformation,” and 
other works have appeared. His last 
production, entitled “Our Old Home,” 
contains many charming descriptions of 
interesting spots in England, but is 
marred by many most offensive remarks 
on the English people, which took his 
admirers by surprise, from their contrast 
to the general tone of his other writings, 
and seem to have sprung from political 
causes. ; 

Mr. Hawthorne had been in but feeble 
health for some time past, and had 
undertaken a journey in consequence. 
He retired as well as usual, and was 
found dead in his bed in the morning. 
His reputation as a remarkable writer 
of fiction, and an agreeable essayist, was 
by no means confined to the United 
States. His most important works have 
been republished and widely read in 
England, and some of them, in the form 
of translation, have been popular in 
Germany. 


Mr. J. W. ARCHER. 

May 25. At Kentish-town, aged 55, 
Mr. John Wykeham Archer, an able 
artist and industrious antiquary. 

The deceased was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in the year 1808, and was the 
eldest son of a respectable and prosper- 
ous tradesman of that town. His father 
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had considerable antiquarian and artistic 
taste, and delighted in the collection of 
prints, old china, rare violins, and other 
curiosities. At a very early age John 
shewed skill in drawing, and copied in 
a vigorous manner some of the designs 
of the Bewicks and other artists. Hav- 
ing received a very good general educa- 
tion, it was determined to apprentice 
him to John Scott, who was a fellow 
townsman, then practising in London, 
with repute, as an animal engraver. In 
many respects. the studio of Mr. Scott 
proved a good school. Cousens, the 
engraver of some of the best plates after 
Turner and other well-known artists, 
was a fellow student with Mr. Archer, 
and the master encouraged the youths 
to practise drawing and sketching, not 
only from models but from nature; as 
then there were plenty of picturesque 
materials close by Coppice-row, where 
Scott resided. 

The last part of the engagement of 
Mr. Archer with Mr. Scott was spent 
in little comfort, for the mind of the 
master gave way, and the days were 
passed in trouble and confusion. Mr. 
Archer then returned home, and he 
found that a small artistic community 
had sprung up in Newcastle, among 
the members of which may be men- 
tioned the elder Richardson, his son 
George, and Thomas Myles, Carmichael, 
Balmer the marine painter, David Dun- 
bar the sculptor, and a few others, 
who became closely associated together. 
There was also a literary circle who 
much assisted each other in mental im- 
provement. In both these little societies 
Mr. Archer distinguished himself by the 
skilful use of both the pen and pencil. 
About this time Mr. Archer, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. William Collard, a local 
engraver, produced a series of large 
views of Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, 
from drawings by Mr. Carmichael. These 
etchings are remarkable for their bold 
artistic style, and for the original man- 
ner of their execution. During the visit 
to Yorkshire, Mr. Archer engraved seve- 
ral plates for Mackenzie’s “ History of 
Durham,” and spent the time pleasantly 
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enough in sketching along the coast, 
and rambling to places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 

In the year 1830-31 Mr. Archer re- 
turned to London. At this time, Mr. 
Heath and the brothers William and 
Edward Finden had large engraving 
establishments, where artists of ability 
were engaged in manufacturing the 
plates for annuals and other elaborately 
illustrated books. In the Messrs. Finden’s 
studio Mr. Archer readily obtained an 
engagement, but at a small salary; 
such, however, was the success of his 
first etching from a picture by Calcott, 
that the amount of income was at once 
doubled. The Findens were then en- 
gaged with the illustrations of the Bible, 
“The Ports and Harbours of Great 
Britain,’ and some other important 
works ; but in 1836, 1837, 1838, a change 
took place in the system of book illus- 
tration, and eventually the once crowded 
studios of the Messrs. Finden and Heath 
became deserted, and many engravers 
were thrown out of employment, espe- 
ciully those who had only been accus- 
tomed to engrave parts of pictures. 
Those who had artistic ability and were 
able to begin and complete an engraving 
could, for some time after this period, 
find plenty of remunerative employment 
from various publishers, and in this way 
Mr. Archer continued to follow his pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

During the next few years Mr. Archer 
engraved many plates for the “New 
Sporting Magazine,” from pictures by 
A. Cooper, R. A. Lance, and others ; 
but he afterwards turned his attention 
to painting in water-colours. While 
waiting for pictures to be engraved in 
the old way, Mr. Archer filled up his 
time by visits to historic sites within 
the bounds of the metropolis; and thus 
a series of sketches was made of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, Lambeth Palace, and 
of many miscellaneous subjects. In time 
these illustrations numbered upwards of 
one hundred. These works were brought 
under the notice of Mr. W. Twopeny, 
of the Temple, who became a purchaser, 
and commissioned Mr. Archer to pro- 
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duce twenty drawings each year of 
similar character. 

Among the other labours of Mr. 
Archer, we may mention a handsome 
folio volume of etchings (vestiges of old 
London) of subjects selected from the 
sketches in Mr. Twopeny’s collection 
(this was published by the late Mr. 
Bogue); a series of very able and 
amusing illustrated papers, called “The 
Recreations of Mr. Zigzag the Elder,” 
which might well be reproduced; and 
some pleasant articles and sketches, 
illustrating a ramble along the Roman 
Wall; he also contributed occasionally 
to the GentLEMAN’s MaGazinz, to the 
“Tilustrated London News,” and many 
other periodicals. In consequence of an 
inspection of the drawings in Mr. Two- 
peny’s possession, the Duke of North- 
umberland gave Mr. Archer a commis- 
sion to make sketches in the course of 
. each summer of the interesting anti- 
quities which are so thickly scattered 
over his Grace’s extensive estates. His 
Grace is in possession of a large number 
of these drawings, which are as remark- 
able for their artistic qualities as they 
are for being faithful transcripts of na- 
ture; and it is worthy of notice, that as 
the experience of this artist advanced, 
his attention to detail increased also; 
but this was managed without inter- 
fering with the breadth or boldness of 
his works. 

Mr. Archer had been for long an as- 
sociate of the new Society of Painters 
in Watercolours: but his varied occupa- 
tions prevented him from being a very 
prominent exhibitor. During many 
years he had collected extensive and 
valuable materials, with a view towards 
corrected histories of London and North- 
umberland; and he spoke hopefully of 
making those matters the quiet labour 
of his age. Unfortunately this idea has 
not been realized. Early in the present 
year Mrs. Archer (a sister-in-law of Mr. 
Dance, the painter) died somewhat un- 
expectedly, although after a long ill- 
ness, and this bereavement so entirely 
broke him down that his health de- 
clined at once, and he followed her to 
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the grave in the course of three months. 
—From the Builder. 


W. J. Fox, Esq. 


June 3. At Sussex-place, Regent’s- 
park, aged 78, William Johnson Fox, 
Esq., late M.P. for Oldham. 

The deceased, who was the son of a 
small farmer, was born at Uggeshall 
Farm, near Wrentham, Soffolk, in 1786. 
His father becoming afterwards a weaver 
at Norwich, young Fox was removed 
thither, and, giving promise of talent, 
he was sent to Homerton College, then 
under the direction of Dr. Pye Smith, 
to qualify himself for the Nonconformist 
ministry; but afterwards he became a 
preacher of the Unitarian body, and 
eventually taking a position independent 
of all sectarian denominations, for many 
years preached at the South-street 
Chapel, Finsbury. A writer in the 
“Spectator” gives the following de- 
scription of his “ performances” in the 
character of “a deistical heresiarch, who 
preached more on polities than either 
on ethics or the religion called ‘natu- 
ral,’—who, in short, set up for himself.” 
* At that time he sought in every way to 
appear unique. A shilling was charged 
for admission, the pulpit was a railed 
platform, on which a little library was 
established, and a large arm-chair placed 
for the speaker during the musical per- 
formances. We remember the astonish- 
ment with which we heard the service 
begun by Mr. Fox rising from his arm- 
chair, leaning over the platform and 
saying, with that reiterated ictus on 
every second word which always made 
his oratory sound as if he were scanning 
the metre of his own sentences, ‘No. 
55 when that greatest of poets, famous 
old Chaucer.’ This was the substitute 
for a hymn, taken from a little collection 
of poems chiefly remarkable for not being 
hymns, and was chanted by the choir, 
Mr. Fox resuming his seat. Then there 
was an extract from the scrap-book, and 
the psalm read with a view to ignoring 
the division into verses, which cost him 
a great and almost overwhelming effort 
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of articulation at times. A rhapsody 
took the place of prayer, and then came 
the great event, the address, which be- 
gan usually with some political point, 
and was frequently interrupted by ex- 
cursions to the library, from which Mr. 
Fox took down books, or yesterday’s 
‘Times,’ or whatever he needed to illus- 
trate his argument.” 

Mr. Fox took an active part in all 
political movements on the Liberal side; 
he was among the first of the Reform 
party to join the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and his speeches, full of sarcasm and 
invective, and by no means destitute of 
profanity, were believed by his admirers 
to have had great weight in the settle- 
ment of the question. He did not enter 
Parliament till the year 1847, when, by 
a considerable majority, he was returned 
for Oldham—the only constituency he 
ever represented. His maiden speech 
in the House of Commons was delivered 
on the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, and was in favour of the widest 
extension of the suffrage to the working 
classes. 

At the general election which took 
place in 1852, on the occasion of Lord 
Derby’s accession to power, he was de- 
feated by Mr. J. M. Cobbett, son of 
William Cobbett, who formerly sat for 
the same borough. This was in July, 
1852, but in December of the same year, 
upon the death of Mr. Duncuft, Mr. Fox 
was re-elected. In 1857, the attempt 
to carry two Liberal candidates, toge- 
ther with Mr. Fox’s vote on the Chinese 
question, which was given against Lord 
Palmerston, resulted in the defeat of 
the veteran reformer. But his exclusion 
from the House was not of long con- 
tinuance; Mr. James Platt, a Liberal, 
who had been returned with Mr. Cob- 
bett, was accidentally shot a few weeks 
after his election, and Mr. Fox was at 
once restored to his former position. In 
1862 failing health compelled him to 
resign his seat, and to bid a last farewell 
to his constituents, who had always re- 
turned him free of expense. 

Mr. Fox, beside his ministerial duties, 
was much occupied with the press. 
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He was at one time editor of “The 
True Sun,” at another of the “ Monthly 
Repository,” and the “ Westminster Re- 
view” numbered him as one of its earliest 
contributors. For a long time he was 
one of the writers on the “ Weekly Dis- 
patch,” and he also produced a number 
of Sermons, Lectures, &c., of which the 
following is believed to be a tolerably 
complete list :— 

“Letter to the Rev. J. P. Smith, 
D.D., on the Sacrifice of Christ ; occa- 
sioned by his Sermon.” (8vo., 1813.) 

“Sermon on the Death of Thomas P. 
Powell, M.D.” (London, 8vo., 1816.) 

** Duties of Christians towards Deists: 
a Sermon on Luke vi. 31.” (London, 
8vo., 1819.) 

« Funeral Sermon on Queen Caroline.” 
(London, 8vo., 1821.) 

“Sermon on 1 Tim. v. 8, at the Settle- 
ment of Edward Taggart as Minister 
of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich.” 
(London, 8vo., 1825.) 

“Christ and Christianity: Sermons 
on the Mission Character and Doctrine 
of Jesus of Nazareth.” (London, 2 vols., 
8vo., 1831.) 

* Moral Cautions on the Approach of 
the Cholera; a Sermon.” (London, 
8vo., 1831.) 

A Discourse on Occasion of the Death 
of Rajah Rammohun Roy.” (London, 
8vo., 1833.) 

* Christian Morality : Sermons on the 
Principles of Morality inculcated in the 
Holy Scriptures, and their application 
to the present Condition of Society.” 
(London, 8vo., 1833.) 

“Finsbury Lectures on Morality.” 
(London, 8vo., 1835.) 

“Reports of Lectures delivered at 
the Chapel in South-place, Finsbury.” 
(London, 8vo., 1837-40.) 

“On the Educational Clauses in the 
Factory Bill.” (2nd edit., London, 8vo., 
1843.) 

“ Lectures addressed chiefly to the 
Working Classes.” (London, 8vo., 
1845-6.) 

**On Religious Ideas.” (London, 8vo., 
1849.) 


Mr. Fox married in early life. His 
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daughter Eliza, now the wife of Mr. 
Bridell, the landscape painter, is well 
known as a portrait and figure painter 
of considerable powers. 


Witt1aM Smitn O’Brien, Esq. 

June 18. At Bangor, aged 60, Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien, Esq., formerly M.P. 
for the county of Limerick. 

The deceased, who was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Brien, fourth baronet 
of Drumoland, co. Clare, by the eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Mr. William 
Smith, of Cahirmoyle, Limerick, was 
born Oct. 17, 1803. His eldest brother 
(better known as Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
long the Conservative M.P. for Clare) 
succeeded his father as fifth baronet in 
1837, and became thirteenth Baron In- 
chiquin in 1855, on the death of his 
kinsman, the Marquis of Thomond. 

Mr. O’Brien, after an education at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
entered Parliament in 1826 as the Tory 
M.P. for Ennis, and opposed Mr. O’Con- 
nell at the famous Clare election. He 
was member for the county of Limerick 
from 1835 to 1849, and during that 
period he completely changed his poli- 
tics, becoming a warm friend of the 
National party, and professing such ex- 
clusive devotion to Irish interests as to 
involve him in quarrels with the House, 
which resulted on one occasion in his 
committal to the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms. He thus became exceedingly 
popular with Messrs. Meagher, Mitchel, 
and others of the “ Young Ireland” 
party, who in 1846 set on foot the 
Irish Confederation, and meditated the 
establishment of a Republic, of which 
he was to be the President. In 1848 
the Confederation sent a deputation to 
Paris to solicit the aid of the Repub- 
lican Government recently established 
there. The deputation consisted of 
Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and 
O’Gorman, who presented a congratu- 
latory address to the President, Lamar- 
tine, but received a reply which, though 
couched in vague terms, shewed that 
their cause would not be espoused by 


France. They still, however, continued 
their mgchinations, and when coercive 
measures were proposed in Parliament, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien rose in his place in 
the House of Commons, and spoke vehe- 
mently against the Crown and Govern- 
ment Securities’ Bill, describing the 
military strength of the Republican 
party in Ireland, and calculating its 
chances of success. The bill, however, 
became law, and under its provisions, 
John Mitchel, one of the most pro- 
minent of the agitators, was tried, found 
guilty, and transported. Messrs, Smith 
O’Brien and Meagher were also tried, 
but, owing to a disagreement of the 
jury, they were acquitted. The plan of 
an insurrection was still persisted in, 
and in July, 1848, Lord Clarendon, then 
Lord Lieutenant, attempted to arrest 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, but was foiled by his 
sudden departure from Dublin. Though 
warned by some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy that success was not to be ex- 
pected, Mr. Smith O’Brien resolved at 
once to appeal to arms, and hastily de- 
parting to the south of Ireland, he 
harangued the people in various towns, 
as at Carlow and Kilkenny, and the 
insurrection actually commenced at a 
place called Mullinahone, where, at the 
ringing of the chapel bell, large num- 
bers of the peasantry assembled in arms, 
and hailed him as their general. On 
the 26th of July he went to a police 
barrack containing six men, to whom he 
promised better pay and promotion if 
they would join his ranks, and bade 
them refuse at their peril. They pe- 
remptorily refused, but he marched off 
without attacking them. On the 29th 
he appeared on Boulagh Common, near 
Ballingarry, on the borders of Tipperary 
and Kilkenny. There Sub-Inspector 
Trant, from Colan, with about fifty 
men, had fortified himself in the house 
of the widow Cormac. The rebel forces 
surrounded the house, their chief stand- 
ing in the cabbage-garden and parleying 
with the constabulary through the win- 
dow. He quickly retired, however, and 
mounted a horse which he had taken 
from a policeman; Trant, apprehending 
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an attack, ordered his men to fire, and 
a battle ensued. Two shots were aimed 
at Smith O’Brien, and a man that stood 
beside him was killed. Another party 
of police came up at the moment and 
fired on the rebels, who fled in the 
greatest confusion. Eighteen were killed, 
and a large number wounded, the con- 
stabulary suffering no damage whatever. 
The insurrection was at once crushed, 
and Mr. O’Brien concealed himself in 
the Silver-mine mountains, his haunt 
being known to many of the peasantry, 
but not one of them would earn the 
Government reward of £500 by betray- 
ing him. On the 5th of August he left 
his hiding-place, and went to the railway 
station at Thurles, where, whilst taking 
a ticket for Limerick, he was recognised 
and arrested byan English railway guard, 
named Hulme. A strong escort of police 
was immediately procured, and he was 
conveyed by special train to Dublin, 
where he was lodged in Kilmainham 
Gaol. 

Mr. O’Brien was tried by special 
commission at Clonmel, which opened 
on the 21st of September. He was 
cheerful, and was cordially greeted by 
his friends, among whom were his two 
brothers, Sir Lucius, and the Rev. Mr. 
O’Brien. With him were tried Messrs. 
Meagher and MacManus. The trial 
lasted nine days. All three were found 
guilty of high treason, and sentenced to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, but 
the punishment was commuted to trans- 
portation for life. They were accord- 
ingly sent to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
tickets of leave which would render their 
imprisonment almost nominal were of- 
fered to them. The others accepted the 
terms, but Mr. O’Brien refused the in- 
dulgence, and as he would not pledge 
his word not to attempt to escape, he 
was, after some delay, and the discovery 
of a plot for his liberation, sent to Nor- 
folk Island. Here he remained for some 
time, steadily refusing every alleviation 
of his position that was offered to him, 
until at last his health gave way, and 
then he gave the required promise, 
and accepted the ticket. He was then 
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brought: back to Hobart Town, and he 
resided in its neighbourhood for several 
years. In the meantime, the National 
party kept up a correspondence with 
the exiles, and eventually Mitchel, 
Meagher, and others made their escape, 
having first, with an excess of daring 
hardly credible, personally delivered up 
their tickets of leave to the police ma- 
gistrates, though they thereby ran the 
risk of being shot down on the spot. 
From a high sense of honour, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien declined to imitate them. He 
said that the consideration with which 
the colonial authorities had treated him 
forbade him to embarrass them, and 
though everything was prepared for 
his escape, and a ship was waiting on 
the coast to convey him to America, he 
declined to avail himself of it. This 
circumstance becoming known in Eng- 
land, was brought forward in Parlia- 
ment, and, in accordance with a declara- 
tion from Lord Palmerston, that ‘‘a man 
who kept his word ought not to be in 
a worse position than one who broke 
it,” he received a free pardon in the 
year 1856. 

Mr. O’Brien then travelled for some 
time on the Continent, and in America, 
and more recently returned to Ireland, 
where, as far as words went, he shewed 
that his opinions were in no manner 
changed by the sufferings that he had 
undergone. He delivered lectures on 
the condition of Ireland, in which he 
charged everything that was amiss in 
the country to English misgovernment ; 
but with all his hatred of “ Saxon domi- 
nation,” he did not hesitate to avail 
himself of the aid of the law courts on 
a question of property. In 1848, when 
about to commit himself to arms, he 
had conveyed his property to trustees 
for the benefit of his family, in order to 
avoid its forfeiture, and accordingly, on 
his return from exile, he found his eldest 
son (Edward William, now married to 
the granddaughter of Lord Monteagle) 
the head of the house. He chafed at 
this, and instituted a Chancery suit 
against the trustees, but this was even- 
tually settled, and he formally resigned 
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his position as a landed proprietor for a 
life annuity of £1,000. Since that time 
he had generally resided out of Ireland. 

In 1832 Mr. Smith O’Brien married 
Lucy Caroline, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Gabbett, Esq., by whom (who died in 
1861) he has left a family of five sons 
and two daughters. His remains were 
conveyed to Ireland, and, contrary to 
the wishes of his family, his funeral was 
made the occasion of a tumultuous ga- 
thering of the National party. 

The O’Brien family, which, unlike the 
majority of descendants from the ancient 
monarchs of Ireland, has long been Pro- 
testant, can shew an undoubted descent 
from the renowned Brian Boru, who com- 
menced his reign in 1002, and closed it 
with his life at the battle of Clontarf in 
1014. Murrough O’Brien surrendered 
his royalty to Henry VIII. in 1543, 
and was created in consequence Earl of 
Thomond, the title of Baron of Inchi- 
quin being granted to his heirs male. 
Murrough, the tenth earl, was created 
Marquis of Thomond in 1800, and a peer 
of the United Kingdom as Baron Tho- 


mond, of Taplow, in the county of Bucks, 


in 1801. Several collateral branches of 
the family occupied conspicuous posi- 
tions, and received various titles and 
honours from the Crown at different 
times. Among these was Sir Edward 
O’Brien, of Dromoland, who was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Sir Lucius, in 
1765 ; he was Clerk of the Crown and 
Hanaper, a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
and M.P. for many years for the county 
of Clare. He was succeeded in 1795 by 
his eldest son Sir Edward, who married 
the daughter of Mr. William Smith, of 
Cahirmoyle, co, Limerick. From this 
marriage sprang the deceased, his elder 
brother being Lucius, fifth baronet, 
whose right to the barony of Inchiquin 
was confirmed by the Committee of Pri- 
vileges of the House of Lords, April 11, 
1862, and who is now Lord Lieutenant 
of Clare, and one of the representative 
peers for Ireland. 

The talents of Mr. Smith O’Brien were 
of a high order, and his honour, courage, 
and kindness of heart have never been 
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questioned. Unhappily, however, he was 
possessed with the idea that he was des. 
tined to restore the lost honours of his 
royal race, and this led him to sacrifice 
the wide career of real usefulness that 
his actual position gave to him, alike 
to his own injury, and to that of his 
country. 


Tuomas Cottey Grattan, Esq. 

July 4. At his lodgings in Jermyn- 
street, aged 68, Thomas Colley Grattan, 
Esq., with whose name the public have 
been familiar for nearly forty years as 
the author of “ Highways and Byways.” 

The deceased was the son of an Irish 
gentleman of good family, a scion of the 
same stock from which the celebrated 
Henry Grattan sprung. Born in the 
county of Kildare in 1796, he was 
brought to Dublin at an early age to 
prepare for a commission in the army, 
and with the view of afterwards joining 
the line he entered the Louth Militia, 
with which he did duty in several towns 
in the north of England. His chance 
of wearing epaulettes, however, was 
overthrown by the peace which fol- 
lowed upon the battle of Waterloo, and 
he was on the point of starting for 
South America, to join Bolivar and his 
patriot friends, when he met a lady 
whom he shortly after married, and 
instead of a voyage to South America 
he journeyed to the south of France. 
Taking up his abode there, he began to 
devote himself to literature, and the 
first fruits of his labours appeared in 
a poetical romance entitled “ Phillibert,” 
before he was five and twenty. His 
“ Highways and Byways,” appearing in 
1823, made his name widely known 
both at home and abroad, and his re- 
putation was increased by a second and 
third series, which followed at short in- 
tervals. Removing from Belgium about 
1829, he settled down at Brussels, where 
he became correspondent to one of the 
daily London papers. In 1830 the re- 
volution drove him to the Hague, and 
he employed his residence in that capital 
in writing his “ History of the Nether- 
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lands,” which appeared in “ Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.” On this speedily 
followed his other works, “Traits of 
Travel,” “The Heiress of Bruges,” and 
“ Jacqueline of Holland,” “ Legends of 
the Rhine” (compiled during a stay at 
Heidelberg), and “ Agnes of Mansfeldt.” 
Returning to Brussels soon after the 
establishment of Belgium as a kingdom, 
he became intimately acquainted with 
King Leopold, who placed the greatest 
confidence in his judgment and discre- 
tion, and was mainly instrumental in 
obtaining for him the British Consulship 
at Boston, which, while it increased 
his income, withdrew him sadly from 
fashionable society and (what he- loved 
better still) his literary friends and avo- 
cations, Whilst in America he made 
himself most useful to Lord Ashburton 


in his mission for the purpose of settling: 


the “ Boundary Question,” and when he 
returned to England in 1845 or 1846, 
he was allowed to hand over his consul- 
ship to his son. After that date Mr. 
Grattan resided almost entirely in Lon- 
don: his pen, too, was not idle, for in 
1859 he gave to the world his “ Civilized 
America,” and in 1862 his “ Beaten 
Paths, and those who tread them,” 
—a collection of reminiscences almost 
wholly personal. Mr. Grattan was also 
during the later years of his life a fre- 
quent contributor to the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” and to other periodical litera- 
ture of a high class; and his wide ac- 
quaintance with men and things, joined 
with a most genial and friendly dis- 
position, rendered him a most agreeable 
companion on paper as well as in society. 
His last publication was a pamphlet on 
the American question, in which he 
strongly urged the duty of recognising 
the Southern Confederacy. He also 
wooed, though less successfully, both 
the tragic and the comic Muse; having 
written for Kean, whilst quite a young 
man, a tragedy entitled “Ben Nazir 
the Saracen,” which is now nearly for- 
gotten. He has left in MS. a five-act 
comedy for representation; and it has 
been stated that only a week or two 
before his death he had arranged with 
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an eminent publisher for a collected 
edition of his works, including his con- 
tributions to the “ New-Monthly” when 
under Campbell’s editorship. Mr. Grat- 
tan has also left some valuable materials 
for a work on Belgium since 1830, a 
subject on which he was peculiarly well 
able to treat, on account of his long 
intimacy with King Leopold, both in 
personal and public relations, 

Mr. Grattan has left a daughter, and 
also three sons, two in the Consular 
service, and unother in the Engineers, 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 26. At the residence of the Bishop of 
Brisbane, Queensland, the Rev. John Braken- 
ridge, M.A., youngest son of the late John 
Brakenridge, esq., of South-parade, Wakefield. 

June 20. At Willington, Derbysbire, aged 
76, the Rev. Francis Ward Spilsbury. 

June 21. At Longfield-court, Kent, aged 63, 
the Rev. James King, Rector of Longfield. 

At Southend, aged 48, the Rev. William 
Mathias, for twenty years Incumbent of Burtle, 
Somersetshire. 

June 23. At the Rectory-house, aged 89, 
the Rev. James Blatch, B.D., formerly Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and for fifty 
years resident Vicar of Basingstoke. 

At the Parsonage, Poyton, Cheshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. Robert Littler, M.A., Incumbent of 
that parish thirty-two years. 

At Stanfield Rectory, Norfolk, aged 76, the 
Rev. James Royle, M.A. 

June 26. At Wormhill Parsonage, aged 78, 
the Rev. William H. Vale, M.A., Vicar of 
Tideswell and Rural Dean. 

At the Vicarage, Childerditch, aged 60, the 
Rev. John Heatley Lewis, twenty-two years 
Vicar of that parish, and a magistrate for Essex. 

June 28. At Tullyhogue, near Dungannon, 
aged 58, the Rev. J. W. Whiteside, LL.D., 
Vicar of Scarborough. Dr. Whiteside, who 
was the brother of the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside, was a native of Dublin, and a 
scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. He after- 
wards took the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
at the same University, and more recently 
that of D.C.L. The last-named degree was 
also conferred upon him at Cambridge. He 
formerly held the living of Keswick, Cum- 
berland, where he enjoyed the intimate ac- 
quaintance of Southey. He was afterwards 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon, and 
during the last sixteen years he had been Vicar 
of Scarborough. The deceased had been in 
failing health for several months. A severe 
illness by which he was attacked some time 
ago was followed by the death of Mrs. White- 
side, and a beloved daughter shortly afterwards 
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died. Other domestic troubles arose, to aggra- 
vate a disease of the heart, of which he had 
long presented incipient symptoms. Since the 
death of Mrs. Whiteside the rev. gentleman 
had not been much at home, being engaged in 
visiting his friends, chiefly in Ireland, in the 
company of his surviving daughter. 

June 29. At Froyle, Hants., aged 88, the 
Rev. Sir Thomas Combe Miller, bart. He was 
second son of Sir Thomas Miller, bart., M.P., 
and was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated LL.B. ia 1802, In 
the same year he was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, and 
on being admitted into priest’s orders in the 
following year, was instituted to the family 
living of Froyle, near Alton, Hampshire. He 
succeeded to the title by the demise of his 
father, September 4, 1816 (his elder bro- 
ther John having died unmarried in 1804). He 
married, May 5, 1824, Martha, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Holmes, of Bungay, 
Suffolk. He is succeeded by his son, Sir Chas. 
Hayes Miller, born in 1829, who entered the 
army as cornet of the 2nd Life Guards in 1847. 
The first baronet represented Chichester in 
Parliament in 1688, and the second and third 
baronets likewise sat for that place. 

June 30. At Lowestoft, the Rev. Pelham 
Stanhope Aldrich. 

July 1, At Harrogate, aged 35, the Rev. 
Robert Bell Williams, M.A., youngest son of 
the late John Williams, esq., M.D., of Beverley, 
Yorkshire. 

July 2. At the Vicarage, Ellesmere, aged 
54, the Rev. J. D. Day, for nineteen years 
Vicar of the parish. 

Of diphtheria, aged 28, the Rev. Wm. Walker, 
Curate of Bodenham, Leominster, eldest son of 
the Rev. William Walker, Vicar of Bardney, 
Lincolnshire. 

July 3. At Washingborough, aged 35, the 
Rev. George Knight Campbell, Curate of Wash- 
ingborough. 

July 5. At Morecambe, drowned while 
bathing, aged 41, the Rev. John Branthwaite, 
Principal of St. Edmund Hail, Oxford, and 
Rector of Gatcombe, Isle of Wight. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 40, the Rev. 
Jonathan Eastwood, M.A., Incumbent 0’ Hope, 
Staffordshire, and formerly Curate of Ecking- 
ton, Derbyshire. He was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B.A. (with mathematical and clas- 
sical honours) 1846, M.A. 1849, and published 
** Notes on Scriptural and Liturgical Words,” 
and “‘ The History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, 
in the County of York,” (8vo., Lond., 1862). 
The latter is a very able and interesting work. 

July 7. In Upper Baker-street, Regent’s- 
park, aged 65, the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., 
Vicar of Aston Rowant, Oxfordshire. 

In Eastbourne-terr., aged 51, the Rev. G. D. 
Thomson, B.A., of Sale, near Manchester. 

July 8. At East Stoke, Wareham, aged 79, 
the Rev. Charles For. 

July 9. At Brighton, aged 79, the Rev. £. 
W. Grinfield, M.A. “ Nearly sixty years ago, 
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while only a young man in the Temple, Mr. 
Grinfield commenced his career as an author, 
by writing pamphlets on topics of the day, 
some of which had a large sale, although pub- 
lished anonymously. In 1818 he published 
his book on the “‘ Connection of Natural and 
Revealed Theology,” with notes and autho- 
rities. In the following year he wrote against 
the materialism of Laurence. Soon after this, 
he entered on his duties as Minister of Laura 
Chapel, Bath, and while there, in addition to 
his work as a clergyman, he rendered im- 
portant service to the S.P.C.K. It is believed 
that Mr. Grinfield first suggested the opening 
of branch establishments in different parts of 
the country :—one was opened at Bath, and 
Mr. Grinfield undertook the management with 
great success. While in Bath he continued his 
literary labours, and published a volume of 
“Sermons on the Parables and Mirac’es of 
Jesus Christ,” and some other pamphlets and 
discourses. In 1822 he published his Vindicie 
Analogice, in reply to Bishop Coplestone’s 
“Doctrine of Necessity and Predestination.” 
Shortly afterwards he resigned his charge at 
Bath, and came to London, preaching occa- 
sionally at Kensington, and writing articles 
for Magazines and Reviews; he also pub- 
lished several books. From 1827 to 1843 he 
published little. During this time he was ac- 
tively employed on his Yorum Testamentum 
Hellenice. These volumes contain 40,000 quo- 
tations, all verified by the original authorities. 
Seven hours daily, for fift-en years, were spent 
in collecting these quotations. The design of 
the book was to shew the close connection be- 
tween the Septuagint and the Greek Testament. 
It was an opinion of Mr. Grinfield that the 
words and phrases taken from the Septuagint, 
and used in the Greek Testament, are so numer- 
ous that no single verse can be found that does 
not contain one or the other. The next five 
years were spent in preparing the Scholia Hel- 
lenistica, two supplementary volumes to the 
Testament: the quotations in this book are 
about 40,000. One of the last efforts of the 
author was the revision of this the great work of 
his life. He intended publishing a new edition, 
with numerous additions. The additions con- 
sist of a large number of quotations, which are 
left in MS. for publication. For fifty years 
Mr. Grinfield, deeply imprcssed with the value 
of the Septuagint, laboured to elevate it to its 
proper place as an interpreter of the Hebrew 
text. He collected the various editions of the 
book, and all the literature relating to them. 
This collection he generously gave to his Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Oxford. The Septuagint was 
the one object of his thought and -work; he 
wrote in its defence, urged its publication on 
the S,P.C.K., and greatly rejoiced when the 
beautiful edition of Mr. Field appeared. He 
remarked to a friend, on receiving a proof 
copy of this edition, ‘‘I can now sing my Vunc 
dimittis.””, A Lectureship on this subject was 
established at Ox‘ord a few years since, at Mr. 
Grinfield’s expense. He chose one subject for 
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his life-work, and patiently he pursued it. His 
known works would fill a long list; his un- 
known contributions to literature are very 
numerous. He was a systematic worker, a 
great reader ; he lived in comparative retire- 
ment; was a frequent attendant at the early 
Communion at Christ Church. Devotion and 
work made up his life. In a full age he has 
passed away, less known here than in the 
republic of letters.”— Brighton Gazette. 

At Herne Bay, aged 69, the Rev. John 
Buchanan, Canon of Gibraltar Cathedral, and 
for many years Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces in 
that Garrison. 

At Brasted Rectory, aged 50, the Rev. Wm. 
Buckton Holland, M.A., Rector of Brasted. 

July 12. At Cheltenham, aged 63, the Rev. 
Robert Denny, second son of the late Sir Edw. 
Denny, bart., of Tralee Castle, co. Kerry. 

July 13. At Newhaven, the Rev. John 
Justice, Rector of Ightfield, Shropshire. 

July 14. At Long Critchill, aged 68, the 
Rev. Moss King. 

July 17. At Belton Rectory, aged 79, the 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Rural Dean of North Grantham. 
He was the third son of the Right Hon. John 
Baron Brownlow (the first Lord) by his second 
wife, Frances, dau. of Sir Henry Banks, and 
was born on the 26th of August, 1785. After 
receiving his early education at Eton, he became 
a member of Oriel College, Oxford, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1807, of M.A. in 1810. 
He was admitted into deacon’s orders by Dr. 
Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1809, and was 
ordained priest by the same prelate in 1810. 
In 1810 he was presented by his father to the 
Rectory of Belton, near Grantham, to which 
he was instituted July 25 in the same year. In 
1814 he was presented to the Rectory of Snel- 
land, near Lincoln, which benefice he resigned 
in 1861. Fora short period he held the living 
of Faldingworth, and afterwards that of Hough- 
on-the-Hill. In 1844, on.the decease of the 
Rev. W. Church, he undertook the office of 
Rural Dean of Grantham Borealis, and in 1846 
he was collated by Bishop Kaye to the Canonry 
and Prebendal Stall of Langton Manor in the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln. During hisincum- 
bency at Belton, where he resided as Rector for 
the last fifty-four years, Mr. Cust was constantly 
engaged in works of private or public benevo- 
lence. He erected at his own expense a church 
for the hamlet of Manthorpe, near Grantham, 
and augmented the endowment (made by his 
brother, Earl Brownlow, of £130 per annum) 
to £200 per annum. He bore a considerable 
portion of the expense in the restoration of 
Snelland Church and the erection of a rectory- 
house there, as recorded in the last report of 
the Architectural Society for the diocese. In 
the year 1863 he defrayed the cost (above £800) 
of building the new infant school in Little 
Gonerby, and gave an endowment of £1,000 
to secure a Church service therein for the 
benefit of the adjacent population on Sunday 
evenings. Beside these works of munificence, 
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he largely contributed to all the societies of 
the Church established for charitable purposes, 
and on every call for Church building or resto- 
ration—not merely in Lincolnshire but in other 
parts of England—his name generally appeared 
on the list of contributors. Taking, as his 
position entitled him to do, the lead among the 
clergy of the district, he exercised an unosten- 
tatious but constant hospitality, and won the 
kindly affections of all his neighbours by the 
courtesy of his behaviour and the generosity of 
his disposition. 

Aged 65, the Rev. James Cooper, M.A., 
Chaplain of the Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers, 

July 21, At Belmont, Ryde, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Le Marchant, M.A., only son of 
the late Rev. Joshua Le Marchant, of Sid- 
mouth, Devon. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 25. At Madeira, aged 40, Arthur 
Ussher Roberts, esq., J.P., of Glendine, co. 
Wexford, second son of Edward Roberts, esq., 
of Weston, co. Waterford. 

April 18, At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
aged 36, Charles Douglas Robinson, esq., for- 
merly Lieut. R.N., third son of the late Sir 
George Best Robinson, bart. 

April 21. Of wounds received at Orakau, 
New Zealand, on the 2nd, Ensign Alfred Chay- 
tor, of the 65th Regt. 

April 25. Killed in the assault upon Chang- 
Chow, China, aged 29, Richard Greenlaw, esq., 
Lieut. in the Anglo-Chinese Contingent, and 
only son of the late Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, 
Rector of Bradwell, Essex. 

April 27. At Tauranga, New Zealand, Cap- 
tain John Fane Charles Hamilton, R.N., of 
H.M.S. “Esk,” and of Orkney-house, Ryde. 
He fell on the parapet of the enemy’s lines 
while leading his naval force to support the 
43rd Regt. 

April 29. Killed in action at Tauranga, New 
Zealand, aged 31, Captain Charles Reginald 
Mure, 43rd Monmouthshire Light Infantry. 

Also, aged 35, Capt. Edwin Utterton, 43rd 
Regt., of Earlswood-lodge, Redhill, son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Utterton, and brother of the 
Ven. J. 8. Utterton, Archdeacon of Surrey. 

Also, aged 33, Capt. Robt. Coke Glover, 43rd 
Light Infantry. 

Also, aged 28,’Charles Hill, Lieut. H.M.S. 
*Curacoa,” son of the Rev. Copinger Hill, 
Buxhall Rectory, Suffolk. 

Also, aged 21, Ensign Charles John Lang- 
lands, 43rd Light Infantry, eldest son of J. C. 
Langlands, esq., of Old Bewick, Northumber- 
land. He volunteered for the assault as Colonel 
Booth’s Orderly Officer. 

April 30. Aged 34, from wounds received 
at Tauranga the preceding day, Lieut-Col. 
Henry Booth, commanding the 43rd Light 
Infantry, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
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Henry Booth, K.H., who died in command of 
the same regiment. 

Aged «9, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Miranda,” Tau- 
ranga, from a wound received on the 29th 
when in command of a storming party, Com- 
mander Edward Hay, H.M.S. “ Harrier,” 
youngest son of the late Rear-Admiral James 
Hay, of Belton, East Lothian. 

May. Aged 26, from wounds received on 
the 29th of April, when his brother was killed, 
Lieut. Frederick Guy Eaton Glover, of the 43rd 
Light Infantry. Both officers were the sons of 
the Rev. F. A. Glover, Consular Chaplain, Co- 
logne. 

May 30. At Mhow, Grace, widow of Hol- 
land Lecky McGhie, esq., late Captain in 
Hi.M.’s 3lst Regiment. 

Lately. At Clinton, Canada, aged 68, Mr. 
William Begg, the nephew of Burns, being the 
son of his sister Isabella. He received a libe- 
ral education, being intended for the medical 
profession, but, owing to domestic affliction, 
he never took out his diploma. Coming out to 
Canada, he taught school for many years in 
Goderich Township, until he was compelled, 
through physical infirmity, to retire to the re- 
treat offered him by the noble-hearted Dr. 
Cole. Mr. Begg inherited much of the pecu- 
liar genius of his family, was a great lover of 
belles lettres, and by the uniform affability of 
his deportment won for himself a great number 
of friends in this district. He lived and died 
unmarried.— Goderich Journal. 

Aged 52, M. Junghuhn, a traveller and na- 
turalist, well known by his curious and im- 
portant labours in the field of botany and eth- 
nography. He started in life as a surgeon in 
the Prussian army. Being condemned, in eon- 
sequence of a duel, to imprisonment for twenty 
years, he escaped after a few months, and be- 
came a sanitary officer in the French army 
in Algeria; he then entered, in the same 
capacity, the Dutch service in Sunda, where 
he collected a vast quantity of materials for 
scientific works. 

June 4. At Welton-house, near South Cave, 
Yorkshire, aged 70, Miss Sophia Broadley. 
She was sister to the late Henry Broadley, 
esq., M.P. for the East Riding, and was pos- 
sessed of very large landed property in Holder- 
ness. Whilst an excellent landlady in other 
respects, she was yet best known by her re- 
peated and almost unparalleled contributions 
towards religious and philanthropic objects of 
every kind. In assisting to provide places of 
worship to meet the spiritual wants of the 
suburban districts of Hull, as well as the 
equally urgent requirements of the villages 
adjoining her estates, she was especiully dis- 
tinguished. Numerous churches, restored, or 
even entirely built at her expense, exist in 
many parts of the East Riding ; and the cases 
where she has assisted in similar works are 
more numerous still. Among the more recent 
donations towards church building may be 
noted the site for St. Luke’s, at Hull, and the 
entire restoration of the parish church of Wel- 
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ton, which was re-consecrated so recently as 
the autumn of last year. She also contributed 
largely to the fund for the restoration of Holy 
Trinity Church at Hull; and gave the ground 
for St. Luke’s school, and the parsonage-house 
of St. Stephen.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

June 8. At Cape Coast Castle, West Africa, 
Captain Parr W. Kingsmill, of H.M.’s 4th 
West Indian Regt. 

June ll. At High-house, Woking, aged 71, 
Major John Cranston Green, late of the 10th 
Hussars, and formerly of East Grinstead. 

June 12. On board the African steamer 
“* Macgregor Laird,” off Accra, aged 33, Arthur 
Aylett Harrison, esq., M.B., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Physician to the Church Missionary 
Station, Abbeokuta, and third son of the Rev. 
Thos. Harrison, M.A., Incembent of Womens- 
wold, near Canterbury. 

Suddenly, John Jeremiah Mayhew, jun., esq., 
of Over-hall, Colne Engaine, Essex. 

Junei3. AtMunich, Bavaria, aged 32, Louisa 
Frederica, relict of the Rev. Thomas Steel, 
M.A, 

June 14, Killed in battle in Georgia, Leoni- 
das Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, but who has 
acted in a military capacity ever since the civil 
war broke out in America. He was originally 
intended for the army, and he graduated at 
West Point in 1827, but Bishop M’llvaine, who 
was then chaplain at that place, persuaded him 
to enter the Church, and he afterwards became 
Bishop of Louisiana. He inherited a good 
estate, with many slaves, and his ideas were 
always intensely Southern. He never resigned 
his bishopric, probably intending at the close 
of the war to resume his spiritual functions. 

At West Retford, Georgina, wife of C. W. 
Strickland, esq., of Hilderley-house, Yorkshire. 

June 17. At Brighton, aged 72, Henry 
Gaitskell, esq., late of H.M.’s Privy Council- 
office. 

June 18. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret 
Seton, youngest and only surviving dau. of 
the late Sir Henry Seton, bart. of Abercorn. 

June 19. At Gibraltar, Annie, wife of Capt. 
Charles Crawley, 15th Regt. 

Drowned on board the “‘ Alabama,”’ when that 
vessel was sunk off Cherbourg by the “‘ Kears- 
arge,”’ Mr. David Herbert Llewellyn, surgeon, 
He was the son of the Rev. David Llewellyn, Per- 
petual Curate of Easton Royal, Wilts., and was 
educated at Marlborough College. He became 
articled pupil of Dr. Hassall, of Richmond, and 
subsequently studied his profession at Charing- 
cross Hospital from 1856 to 1859, where be 
gained the Silver Medal both in Surgery and Che- 
mistry. He was with the ‘* Alabama”’ through- 
out the whole of her eventful career, and he 
perished with her. When the “ Alabama” was 
filling with water, the whaleboat and dingy, 
the only two boats uninjured, were lowered, 
and the wounded men placed in them. When 
the boats were full, a man who was unwounded 
endeavoured to enter one, but was held back 
by Mr. Llewellyn. ‘‘ See,” he said, ‘* I want 
to save my life as much as you do; but let the 
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wounded men be saved first.”” ‘‘ Doctor,” said 
the officer in the boat, “‘ we can make room for 
you.” ‘I will not peril the wounded men,” 
was his reply. He remained behind, and sank 
with the ship. On his death the “‘ Lancet” re- 
marks :—*‘ The cause in which the real hero of 
the late naval duel perished is not one which 
ean be acknowledged by any national testi- 
monial; but we are glad to hear that his fel- 
low-students contemplate the erection of a 
tablet to his memory in the hospital in which 
he so greatly distinguished himself, and in 
which his kindly and generous spirit had gained 
for him the greatest esteem and affection. It 
would be a fitting monument to his memory, 
and we trust that it will be placed in so ap- 
propriate a place.” 

June 20. The late Right Hon. John Poulett, 
Earl Poulett, Viscount Hinton of Hinton St. 
George, Somerset, and Baron Poulett of Hintonin 
the peerage of England (p. 126), was the eldest 
son of John, fourth earl, by Sophia, dau. and 
heir of Admiral Sir George Pocock, K.B. He 
was born July 5, 1783, and succeeded to the 
titles and estates on the death of his father in 
January, 1819. He was colonel of the Ist So- 
merset Militia from 1819 to 1852. He married, 
August 28, 1820, Charlotte Fanny, dau. of the 
late Mr. Henry Berkeley Portman, by whom, 
who survives his Lordship, he had a family 
of three sons and a daughter, all of whom 
are dead, the second and last surviving of the 
sons, Vere, Viscount Hinton, having died in 
August, 1857. The deceased peer is succeeded 
in the ancestral honours and estates by his 
nephew, Captain William Henry Poulett, born 
in 1827, son of the late Vice-Admiral Hon. 
George Poulett. This family is a branch of the 
Paulets, Marquises of Winchester. The first 
baron was distinguished in the Royal cause 
during the civil wars; and the first earl was 
one of the commissioners for the treaty of 
union with Scotland in 1706. 

At his mother’s house, Swain’s-hill, Here- 
fordshire, aged 33, J. B. Behrends, D.C,L., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

At Gainford, aged 66, Thomas Stamp Edger, 
esq., M.D., one of the magistrates for the 
county of Durham. 

June 21. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 
52, the Hon. Frederick Keppel Craven. He 
was born April 11, 1812, and was the youngest 
of the three sons of William, first Earl Craven, 
by his wife, Louisa Brunton, fifth dau. of Mr. 
John Brunton. He died unmarried. 

At Paris, Major-Gen. Horatio Nelson Vigors. 
He was the son of Nicholas Aylward Vigors, 
esq., of Old Leighlin, entered the army in 
1827, and served throughout the campaigns 
of 1838 and 1839 in Affghanistan. He com- 
manded the two flank companies of the 13th 
Light Infantry, which formed a part of the 
foree under Sir Robert Sale sent in pursuit of 
the ruler of Candahar, brother of the king of 
Cabool ; when he crossed the rapid river Hel- 
mund with only 18 men (the advance) on asmall 
raft, and landed close to the Fort of Giriskh, 
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which was found just vacated by the enemy. 
He commanded the left flank company of the 
13th, with the forlorn hope, under Col. Dennie, 
at the storm and capture of the fort of Ghuznee 
(medal), and was also present at the capture 
of Cabool, and in many minor affairs. He 
afterwards commanded the St. Helena Regt., 
and for some time acted as Governor of St. 
Helena. 

At Bradford-on-Avon, aged 62, Sarah Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Baldwin F. Leighton, 
and eldest dau. of the lite Rev. Sir Richard 
Hughes, bart., of East Bergholt-lodge, Suffolk. 

In Westbourne-terr., Lucy, relict of the Rev. 
William Lewis, many years Vicar of Abbots 
Langley, Herts. 

At the residence of her mother, Upper Monta- 
gu-st., Montagu-sq., Mrs. Graham, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Major George Payne, 
of Weybridge, Surrey. 

June 22. In Grosvenor-st., aged 58, the Rt. 
Hon. Archibald Acheson, Earl and Viscount 
Gosford. He was the son of the second earl, 
by the only dau. of Robert Sparrow, esq., of 
Worlingham-hall, Suffolk, and was born in 
1806. He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1828), and married in 1832 the only 
dau. of the tenth Earl of Meath. He repre- 
sented the couny of Armagh in the House of 
Commons from 1830 to 1847, when he was 
elevated to the House of Lords by the title of 
Baron Acheson. He succeeded to the earldom 
in 1849, and in 1855 he was made a Knight of 
the Order of St. Patrick. He is succeeded by his 
son Archibald Brabazon Sparrow, born 1841. 

At Kensington, aged 64, Commander C, R. 
Scott, R.N. 

June 23. At Cheltenham, Major George 
Vaughan Tinling, R.E. 

At sea, on board the Royal Mail steamship 
“Parana,” aged 55, Hen. Joseph Hamblin, 
esq., for twenty-one years Colonial Surgeon at 
the Falkland Islands. 

June 24. At Dodington, Gloucestershire, 
aged 59, Sir Christopher Wm. Codrington, 
bart., M.P. He was the son of the late Sir 
Bethei-Codrington, by Catherine Proby, sister 


. of the second Lord Proby, and nephew of Sir 


Edward Codrington, was born in 1805, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He mar- 
ried in December, 1836, Lady Georgiana Char- 
lotte Annie, second dau. of the late Duke of 
Beaufort by his first wife. The baronetcy has 
been in dispute, and, according to the rules 
of the Heralds’ College, has been sustained in 
the elder branch of the famify, Sir Raimond 
Codrington being acknowledged as the baronet. 
The deceased was first elected for East Glou- 
cestershire in 1834, on the death of Sir Wm. 
Guise, and has sat for it ever since. 

In Eccleston-sq., Anne Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Donald Cameron, of Lochiel. 

At Sevenoaks, Martha, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. William Morgan, D.D., formerly Rector 
of Aston Clinton, Bucks. 

At Cilmery-house, near Builth, Breconshire, 
aged 38, Thomas Price Bligh, esq., J.P. 
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At Oberrenthendorf, near Triptis, of which 
he has held the living since 1813, the Rev. 
Chr. L. Brehm, the well-known German orni- 
thologist. His collection of stuffed birds—one 
of the most complete in Europe—consists of 
upwards of 6,000 specimens. 

June 25. At Harrogate, aged 55, Edward 
Woollett Wilmot, esq., of Buxton, fourth son 
of the late Sir Robert Wilmot, bart., of Chad- 
desden. 

Aged 89, Robert Fisher, osq., of Chetwynd- 
grove, Salop, a Magistrate of the county of 
Stafford. 

At Hunstanton, aged 69, Martha, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Jonathan Flockton, Vicar of 
Shernborne, Norfolk. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 70, Wm. Henry 
Oakes, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

At New York, aged 52, Mr. Joseph A. Sco- 
ville, well known in England under the nom 
de plume of “‘ Manhattan,” and in America by 
that of “ Walter Barrett, clerk.” The ‘‘ Index,” 
a London organ of the Confederates, gives the 
following account of him :—‘‘ He was born in 
Connecticut in 1811, and bred to commercial 
pursuits in one of the largest shipping houses 
in New York. At the close of his apprentice- 
ship he formed a partnership with another 
New Englander, under the title of Scoville and 
Britton, and embarked adventurously in foreign 
commerce. Their ships had made but few 
voyages when a commercial cricis, such as 
America has been periodically subjected to, 
caused the failure of the young firm, and Mr. 
Scoville resorted to literature and politics. He 
was connected with several papers as publisher 
or contributor, and, though wanting in educa- 
tion, his extensive acquaintance with men, 
travel, retentive memory, and impulsiveness of 
character, made him an interesting writcr. 
Though dealing largely in broad humour, per- 
siflage, and exaggeration, he was at times pro- 
found, eloquent, and even poetical, in feeling 
and expression. Mr. Scoville was a State 
Rights Democrat ; for some years the amanu- 
ensis or private secretary of the greatest Ame- 
rican statesman of his day, John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina. There could be no better 
testimony to the real worth of his character 
than the fact that he was trusted and loved by 
sucha man. He wrote some of Mr. Calhoun’s 
latest works at his dictation, and was with him 
until his death. He afterwards married a re- 
lative of the deceased statesman. With such 
a political education and associations, he could 
not be otherwffe than a friend of the South. 
He had no expression strong enough for the 
contempt he felt for the Republican party and 
its proper chief Abraham Lincoln, and the 
corrupt crew gorged upon the spoils of war 
and the plunder of the Northern people. If he 
professed to be a Union man, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that he preferred Jefferson Davis to 
Abraham Lincoln as the President of the 
Union. If in his letters he reflected the hopes 
of the North and the feeling around him, it 
was never difficult to read his own feelings; 
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and reckless as he has sometimes seemed in his 
statements, his letters have been on the whole 
more truthful than Federal despatches. Some 
allowance must be made for his position. He 
could not say what he wished, nor serve 
openly the cause he had at heart, but he 
managed while he lived, in spite of Federal 
tyranny, and with Fort Lafayette in sight, to 
do that cause good service. Mr. Scoville was 
generous to a fault. No man ever asked his 
aid in vain if he had power to help him. He 
had known misfortune and poverty, and sym- 
pathized with the distressed. His good quali- 
ties had made him many friends. For two 
years before his death he held the honourable 
appointment of Reader to the Common Council 
of New York; and it was a matter of consider- 
able doubt whether President Lincoln, even at 
the instance of General Dix, and after a full 
examination in the treasonable correspondence 
of ‘Manhattan,’ would have cared to put that 
body to the trouble of selecting a new Reader.” 
Mr. Scoville had been the correspondent of 
the ‘Morning Herald” for a considerable 
period, and the freedom of his strictures gave 
great offence to the Federal Government. In 
the middle of June last he was sent for by the 
Federal commander at New York, and informed 
that in all probability confinement in Fort 
Lafayette or removal to the Confederate lines 
awaited him; this fact he communicated with 
apparent unconcern to his principals in Europe, 
but before the decision of the President was 
made known, a sudden iliness terminated his 
life. 

June 26. At Melbourne-lodge, Claremont, 
aged 83, General Sir Robert Gardiner, G.C.B., 
K.C.H., Colonel Commandant of the B. Brigade 
Royal Horse Artillery. See Osrrvary. 

At East India-buildings, Poplar, aged 75, 
Ann, relict of Benjamin Shillito, esq., Royal 
Marine Artillery, and dau. of the late Major- 
General Miller. 

At Dinan, France, aged 68, Alex. Thurburn, 
esq., formerly of Alexandria. 

June 27. At Mark-hall, Essex, Susan Maria, 
wife of the Right Rev. Joseph Cotton Wigram, 
Bishop of Rochester. Mrs. Wigram belonged 
to the Arkwright family, and was on a visit to 
her relatives at the time of her decease. 

At his residence in Devonshire-place, aged 
89, James William Freshfield, esq., of Mynt- 
hurst, Reigate. Mr. Freshfield, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, was a soli- 
citor in extensive practice in the city of Lon- 
don, being a partner in the business of which 
he was subsequently the head, and which 
is now carried on by his sons and grand- 
sons. In this capacity he held the important 
and lucrative office (still in his family) of Soli- 
citor to the Bank of England, besides being 
legal adviser to many of the great Dock and 
other commercial companies in London. Soon 
after the passing of the Reform Act, Mr. Fresh- 
field entered the House of Commons, and sat as 
the Conservative member for Falmouth in two 
successive Parliaments, About the same time 
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he retired from the active duties of his pro- 
fession, and was nominally called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn. He was out of Parliament at the 
dissolution in 1847, and at the consequent 
general election was one of the four Conserva- 
tive candidates who contested the City of Lon- 
don, only one, however (Mr. Masterman), being 
successful. In the following year, on Messrs, 
Strutt and Gower being unseated for bribery, 
he was brought forward for the borough of 
Derby, in conjunction with Mr. Lord, but was 
defeated by Messrs. Bass and Heyworth. Soon 
afterwards, however, he was returned by the 
electors of Boston, and represented them till 
1852. At the general election in that year he 
was sought by his old constituency —Falmouth, 
and sat for that borough during the two next 
Parliaments, retiring on account of age (being 
then eighty-five) in 1859. Mr. Freshfield was 
an active man during the whole of his long 
life, and almost to the last took his share of 
public business in various ways. He was a 
magistrate for Middlesex and Surrey, and for 
many years chairman of the quarter sessions of 
the latter county. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners of Lieutenancy for the city of London, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant for Middlesex. He 
was also a very old Volunteer, having held the 
commission of major in the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, and, on retiring, was allowed 
by her Majesty, in consideration of his long 
service, to retain his rank, and wear his uni- 
form. Up to the last two or three years of his 
life he held the office (no sinecure) of Chair- 
man of the Globe Insurance Company, of which 
he was one of the founders. For a long time, 
in conjunction with the late Sir Robert Inglis 
and Mr. Alderman Copeland, he filled the 
honourable post of Treasurer to the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Being a considerable landed pro- 
prietor in Surrey, he served the office of High 
Sheriff for that county in 1849. 

Suddenly, whilst addressing a public meeting 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, at St. 
Pancras Vestry-hall, Mr. Washington Wilks, 
a well-known political writer. He was by pro- 
fession a printer, and was a self-educated man ; 
he had written one or two books, and had 
edited several country newspapers, in all of 
which he advocated what are termed advanced 
Liberal views. Whilst editor of the “ Carlisle’ 
Examiner,” some years ago, he made a charge 
of corruption against Mr. Clive, the chairman 
of a railway committee, which caused him to 
be committed to the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms, Of late he had been connected with the 
**Morning Star,” and his death was conceived 
to be in great measure owing to his excessive 
labour in striving to combine the two avoca- 
tions of writer and lecturer, which kept bim 
employed both day and night. 

June 28. Marianne, wife of the Right Hon. 
8. R. Lushington, of Norton-court, Faversham, 
Kent. 

June 29. At Brixton, aged 72, Capt. John 
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Hoskins Brown, R.N., C.B., late Registrar- 
Gen. of Seamen. He entered the Royal Navy 
in 1805, and served at Trafalgar as first-class 
volunteer on board H.M.’s ship ‘“ Prince.” 
He subsequently was present at the surrender 
of Copenhagen in 1807. When the American 
war of 1812 broke out, he volunteered to ac- 
company Commodore Sir J. L. Yeo to the 
lakes in Canada, where, in an attempt to cap- 
ture some vessels laden with naval stores for 
the equipment of the American fleet at Sandy 
Creek, Lake Ontario, he was taken prisoner, 
and so remained until the conclusion of the 
war. In 1835 a Bill was introduced by Lord 
Auckland and Sir James Graham for the Re- 
gistration of Seamen, and creating the office of 
Registrar-General of Seamen. To this office 
Capt. Brown was appointed out of a large 
number of candidates from his own profes- 
sion, and his subsequent career fully justified 
the selection made by the Government on that 
occasion. 

Accidentally drowned while bathing at Os- 
tend, aged 23, John Samuel, the only child of 
the Rev. E. B. Allen, Chaplain to the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton. 

June 30. At Wentworth-house, Malvern, 
suddenly, the Lady Catherine Maunsell, dau. 
of William Earl of Listowel. She married, in 
1808, Richard Maunsell, esq., Q.C., of Rutland- 
sq., Dublin, who died in 1819. 

At Bath, aged 71, Mrs. Mary Turner, sister of 
the late Right Rev. J. M. Turner, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

At Tottenham, Harriet Watkins, dau. of the 
Rev. Isaac Nicholson, late Vicar of Great Pax- 
ton, Hunts. 

At Ashberry, near Chepstow, aged 78, Anne 
Mary, third dau. of the late John Paget, esq., 
of Cranmore-ball, Somerset. 

Lately. At New Brighton, Cheshire, aged 
62, Mr. Geo. Lance, a celebrated flower and 
fruit painter. He was born at Little Easton, 
Essex, in 1802. He was for some time a pupil 
of Haydon. The Exhibition of the Academy in 
1820 contained his first contribution: this was 
a landscape, styled ‘‘ Airy Force, in Gowbar- 
row-park, Cumberland.” In a few years after 
this he had established himself as a painter of 
fruit, contributing to the same exhibition in 
1835 a work styled ‘‘ Fruit.”” After this date 
he continued to devote himself tosuch themes, 
varying them with studies of game, as in 1838, 
and occasionally by treating figure subjects, 
He has three pictures in the Vernon Gallery, 
the most celebrated of which perhaps is “‘ Red- 
cap.” Much controversy has taken place about 
Mr. Lance’s share in restoring Velasquez’ 
“Boar Hunt,” in the National Gallery, some 
twenty years ago, Mr. Lance insisting that 
whole groups of figures are in reality his work. 
Great as was his popularity in his own line, 
Mr. Lance never was a Royal Academician. 

July 1. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, aged 87, 
Col. Sir Wm. Cox, K.T.S., &c. He was the 
third son of John Cox, esq., of Coolcliffe, Wex- 
ford, where he was born in 1776. He entered 
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the army in 1794, served at the re-taking of 
Grenada in 1796, and in Egypt in 1801; was 
employed on a particular service in Spain in 
1808-9, and was present in the action at Lugo, 
and the battle of Corunna. He commanded 
the fortress of Almeida from April, 1809, to 
August 27, 1810, when, by the unfortunate ex- 
plosion of its magazines, he was obliged to 
surrender it to the army under Marshal Mas- 
sena. He became a colonel in 1819. He was a 
major-gen. in the Portuguese service, and was 
nominated a Knt. of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal in 1815, and was created Knight Ba- 
chelor in 1816. In 1820 he married the youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Dixon, esq., of Dingle, 
co. Kerry, and in 1825 he served the office of 
High Sheriff of King’s County. 

At Holland Villas-road, Bayswater, aged 61, 
William Newland Welsby, esq., M.A., bar- 
rister-at-law, late Recorder of Chester. He 
was a native of Cheshire, and was admitted a 
pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 
28, 1818, proceeding B.A. (Sen. Optime) 1823, 
and M.A. 1827. He was called to the bar by 
the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple 
Nov. 10, 1826, was one of the counsel to the 
Treasury, and for many years, and until a few 
weeks of his death, held the office of Recorder 
ofChester. The name of this profoundly learned 
lawyer is well known to the profession from 
his having, in conjunction with Messrs. Meeson, 
Hurlstone, and Gordon, published “‘ Reports of 
the Decisions of the Courts of Exchequer from 
1836 to 1856,” their united labours occupying 
no less than twenty-seven volumes. He also 
published an edition of Sir C. Rawlinson’s 
**Municipal Corporation Acts,” and his name 
appears as editor of the “‘ Lives of the English 
Judges,”’ published in 1847. These Lives ori- 
ginally appeared in the ‘‘ Law Magazine,” and 
nine out of the sixteen, namely, those of Lord 
Keeper Whitelocke, Sir John Holt, Lords 
Cowper, Harcourt, Macclesfield, King, Talbot, 
Bathurst, and Camden, are from Mr. Welsby’s 
own pen. ‘These multifarious labours, how- 
ever,”’ says a writer in the “ Chester Courant,” 
“have suddenly been brought to an unex- 
pected close. Devoted to his profession and 
fond of the practice of it, he was apt to mis- 
calculate his own powers of endurance. Able 
apparently without any feeling of weariness to 
keep his attention almost incessantly on the 
stretch, he did not sufficiently husband his 
strength, and the strain upon his powers 
proved at last too great. After passing through 
a long life without knowing scarcely what sick- 
ness meant, he was seized in the course of last 
month with an attack of illness, so sudden and 
80 severe, as justly to cause the greatest alarm 
to his friends. By the help of his strong con- 
stitution he rallied for a time, when one of his 
first acts was to resign the Recordership of 
Chester, as he shrank from doing any portion 
of his proper work by deputy. He soon, how- 
ever, experienced a relapse, and indeed there 
were few hopes of any effectual recovery from 
the first, as he was found to be suffering from 
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a complication of internal diseases, the liver 
and the heart in particular being seriously 
affected. ....‘ Poor dear Welsby,’ writes one 
of his oldest friends, ‘those who knew him best 
will appreciate his memory most. Great acute~ 
ness of intellect, considerable learning, and 
what is worth much more than these, great 
kindness of heart, combined to render him no 
ordinary man. Struggling under many dis- 
advantages, he acquired and held a position 
which he filled with honour to himself and 
benefit to his profession.’ To his extreme 
kindness of heart, those who have known him 
longest will bear unanimous testimony. He 
was also in all his dealings an eminently up- 
right man. As leader of his circuit he had it 
often in his power to advance or retard the 
fortune of its members, but he always exer- 
cised his influence according to what was right. 
He never allowed any personal likes or dis- 
likes to sway his judgment or move him to 
depart from the rules he had laid down for his 
guidance. Thus, notwithstanding a certain 
roughness of manner, and indifference to the 
general opinion of the world, which at times 
caused him to be misunderstood, his loss will 
be mourned with a genuine sorrow by the large 
number of those by whom he was familiarly 
known, while to the older and more intimate 
of his friends and associates his death has 
caused a void which can never be filled up. 
The deceased was married, but never had any 
family.” 

At Brighton, aged 79, John Dalton, esq., of 
Sleningford-park, Yorkshire, and Fillingham 
Castle, Lincolnshire. He was the eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. John Dalton, by Susannah, dau. of 
General Robert Prescott, of Rose-green, Sus- 
sex, was formerly Captain in the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and served in the Peninsula. He 
married, first, Elizabeth, dau. of R. Lodge, 
esq., and secondly, in 1844, Catherine, dau. of 
the late Sir Chas. Dodsworth, bart. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son John, formerly Captain in 
the lst Bengal Dragoons, who was born in 
1816, and married, in 1842, Georgiana, dau. of 


‘Colonel Henry Tower, of Elemore-hall, and 


has issue. This family is lineally descended 
from John of Gaunt. According to Dugdale’s 
Visitation (1666), it had settled at Hull many 
years prior to going into Richmondshire. Thos. 
Dalton, of Hull, was father of John Dalton, 
who married Katherine, sister of John Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, in 1486. Fillingham and Slening- 
ford were possessed by Sir Cecil Wray, tenth 
baronet, who married Miss Esther Summers, 
but died without issue, Jan. 10, 1805, having 
entailed his property on the second son of his 
second sister (Isabella), John Dalton, esq., in 
ease of failure of heirs male of his cousin and 
successor, the Rev. Sir Wm. Ullithorne Wray, 
Rector of Darles, Derbyshire. The eleventh 
Baronet married Frances Bromley, and had 
issue Cecil, died unmarried, William James, 
his heir, and five daughters. The twelfth 
baronet died without issue in October, 1809, 
when the baronetcy became extinct. 
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At her residence, Bedford-cireus, Exeter, 
aged 95, Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Admiral Dod. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, Frances Dorothea, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. J. W. Carter, H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

At Brighton, aged 20, Emily Constance, 
eldest child of the Rev. James Vaughan, In- 
ecumbent of Christchurch, Brighton. 

July 2, At Melton Mowbray, aged 12, Row- 
land Alexander Somerset Bridgeman, fourth 
son of Viscount and Viscountess Newport. 

At Crondall, near Farnham, aged 68, General 
Anthony Bacon, K.T.8S., late Major 17th 
Lancers. He entered the army as cornet in 
the 16th Light Dragoons in August, 1812, and 
served during the remainder of the Peninsular 
war. From* his activity and intelligence he 
was very often employed on outpost duty, and 
was mentioned by the late Duke of Wellington 
on more then one occasion in general orders. 
In 1815 he was appointed lieutenant in the 
10th Hussars, and he was severely wounded in 
the last gallant charge-led by the late Major 
Howard, and lay on the field all night till 
found by a party sent to recover the wounded. 
On the reduction of that regiment he was 
placed upon balf-pay, and in 1818 was appointed 
captain in the 13th Light Dragoons, which 
regiment he accompanied to India. In 1821 
he became captain by purchase in the 18th 
Hussars, but was placed on half-pay by the re- 
duction of the corps. 
company for the 94th Regiment, he was ap- 
pointed captain, and proceeded to Gibraltar, 
from whence he was invalided. He next be- 
came by purchase major in the 17th Lancers, 
which regiment he brought into the most 
efficient state, and from which he sold out of 
the service. On the breaking out of the war 
in Portugal between Dona Maria and Dom 
Miguel he engaged in the Queen’s service as 
colonel of cavalry, which at the time of his 
landing at Oporto existed only on paper. By 
great exertions he formed a most efficient 
corps, composed of many different nations ; 
and he succeeded in rendering them not only 
an example to the whole army, but a terror 
to the enemy, and they contributed mainly 
to the success of the cause. Before Lisbon he 
was promoted to the command of the whole 
cavalry, and became a general officer, but after 
the death of Dom Pedro his services, like those 
of the other foreign auxiliaries, were requited 
with ingratitude. After waiting ten years he 
only recovered a portion of what was due to 
him, and although during the siege of Oporto 
he paid his own regiment himself at a time 
when money was scarce, and all the other 
troops were consequently in a state of mutiny, 
he never received any reimbursement. He ob- 
tained the nedal and three clasps for the 
Peninsula, and the Waterloo medal. He mar- 
ried in 1823 Charlotte Mary, second dau. of 
the fifth Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, by 
whom he has left a numerous family. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 33, Peter 
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Valentine Purcell, esq., of Nalverstown, co. 
Kildare, late Capt. 13th Light Dragoons. 

At his residence, Dalston, aged 71, Lieut.- 
Col. B. Bender, late of the 82nd Regt. 

At Malta, Henry William Ashford, esq., 
Lieut. 100th Regt., youngest son of the late 
William Ker Ashford, esq., of Petersham, 
Surrey. 

July 3. In Lower Belgrave-st., aged 62, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Murray Hay, Col. of the 
91st Regt. 

At Winchester, aged 34, after four days’ 
suffering, in consequence of frightful injuries 
received from her clothes accidentally catching 
fire, Charlotte Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir 8. 
Osborne Gibbes, bart. 

At Much Hadham, Frances Catherine, dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Randolph, Rector of Had- 
ham, Herts. 

July 4. At Kreuznach, aged 24, the Hon. 
Catharine Vanneck, eldest dau. of Lord and 
Lady Huntingfield. 

At Curdridge, Hants., aged 48, Edward 
Thornbrough Parker Shewen, esq., Col. Royal 
Marines. 

At Worldham Rectory, Hants., while on 
a visit, aged 63, Adelaide, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Alexander and Lady Croke, of Studley 
Priory, Oxon. 

At Gillingham, Kent, aged 46, William Henry 
Dalrymple, esq., Assist.-Comm.-Gen., eldest 
surviving son of the late Comm.-Gen. Sir Chas. 
Dalrymple. 

In Jermyn-st., Thomas Colley Grattan, esq., 
late H.M.’s Consul for the State of Massachu- 
setts, United States. See Osrruvary. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Laura Jeffery, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Curgenven, Rector of 
Lamorran, Cornwall, and niece of the late Rev. 
H. Martyn, B.D., Orientalist, and Chaplain on 
the Bengal Establishment. 

At Topsham, Devon, Lieut. Alfred Sainthill, 
R.N. 

In Manchester-st., Argyll-sq., aged 59, Archi- 
bald Skirving Henning, artist, son of the late 
John Henning, sculptor. 

July 5. At Green-park, Bath, aged 69, the 
Lady Mary Keith. 

At Leslie-hill, co. Antrim, Henry Leslie, 
esq., J.P., of Seaport-lodge, second son of the 
late James Leslie, esq., of Leslie-hill. 

At Diss, aged 78, Sarah, last surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. W. W. Simpson. 

At her resid , Chichester, aged 84, Har- 





“riet Dorothea, eldest surviving dau. of the late 


James Croft, esq., of Greenham-lodge, Berks. 

July 6. In Richmond-terr., Whitehall, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Arundell. 

July7. At Chelsea College, Lady Wilson, 
wife of Sir John M. Wilson, C.B., K.H., and 
dau. of the late Col. J. Houlton, of Farley 
Castle, Somerset. 

In Warwick-sq., William Bagenal Brewster, 
esq., Lieut.-Col. of the Inns of Court Rifle 
Volunteers, late Capt. lst Batt. Rifle Brigade. 
The deceased officer was very popular with 
the Volunteer force, and a large body of his 
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own corps escorted his remains to the Brompton 
cemetery, where they were interred with mili- 
tary honours. 

July 8. At Erinagh-house, co. Clare, aged 
77, Adm. Hayes O’Grady. He was educated 
at the Royal Naval College, and embarked, in 
December, 1802, on board the ‘‘ Leda,’’ 38, in 
which ship, after contesting with the enemy 
off Boulogne, he assisted at the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then accompanied 
the expedition to the Rio de la Plata, and 
assisted at the destruction of an armed brigan- 
tine off Monte Video, September 9, 1806, and 
for his services was gazetted. He obtained the 
rank of lieutenant March 21, 1807, and after 
serving successively on the St. Helena, Channel, 
Leeward Islands, Halifax, and North America 
stations, was advanced to the rank of com- 
mander June 15, 1810, and from that period 
until he attained post rank (June 7, 1814) 
was employed in the West Indies. He became 
rear-admiral on reserved half-pay October 1, 
1849; vice-admiral October 21, 1856; and 
admiral January 15, 1862. 

At Milford Haven, aged 30, Georgina Char- 
lotte, wife of Capt. Stradling, H.M.’s late N.I. 

Aged 66, Stapylton Stapylton, esq., of Myton- 
hall, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

Aged 21, Walter Theyre, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Theyre Smith, of Wymondham, Nor- 
folk. 

July 10. At Fern Acre-lodge, Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks., aged 67, James Bird, esq., M.D., 
late Physician-Gen. to the Bombay Medical 
Board. 

Aged 88, Frances, relict of Major T. B. P. 
Hardy, R.A. 

July 11. At his residence, West-sq., Lam- 
beth, aged 71, Capt. Charles H. Jay, R.N. 

At Fareham, Agnes, second dau. of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh Percy, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Aged 59, Emily, third surviving dau. of the 
late Sir John Gibbons, bart., of Stanwell-place, 
Middlesex. 

July 12. At Vevey, aged 34, the Hon. Fanny 
Caroline Pennington, eldest dau. of Lowther, 
third Lord Muncaster. 

At Bath, aged 52, Emelia Elizabeth, widow 
of Major Hen, Nelson Worsley, Bengal Army. 

At the house of her son-in-law (the Rev. A. 
Mozley, James-st., Buckingham-gate), aged 
73, Mrs. Kempe, relict of A. J. Kempe, esq., 
F.S.A. 

At Cuxwold Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. John Penny. 

July 13. At Addison-rd., aged 65, Lady Mary 
Fox, second dau. of the late King William IV. 
and Mrs.Jordan. She was born Dec. 19, 1798, 
and married June 19, 1824, Lieut.-Gen. Chas. 
Richard Fox, a natural son of the late Lord 
Holland, and Accountant-General of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

At Chertsey Abbey, aged 66, Wm. Horton 
Sutton, esq. 

July 14. At her residence, Waterloo-place, 
Leamington, suddenly, Lady Bruce, widow of 
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Sir James R. Bruce, bart., of Down-hill, Lon- 
donderry. 

At the Vicarage, Bures St. Mary, Suffolk, 
aged 63, Jessie, wife of the Rev. A. Hanbury. 

July 15. In Lower Grosvenor-st., aged 21, 
Claudine Stanley, eldest dau. of Sir Rowland 
Stanley Errington. 

At his residence, Stamford Brook, Chiswick, 
aged 72, John Frere, esq., J.P. and D.L. 

July 16. In Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., 
Harriot, wife of Col. the Hon, Henry Hely 
Hutchinson, and widow of the Hon. Frederick 
Sylvester North Douglas, only son of Lord 
Glenbervie. 

At Southsea, Col. Thos. Murray-Prior, for- 
merly of the 11th and 18th Hussars, eldest son 
of the late Thos. Murray-Prior, esq., of Rath- 
downey, M.P. 

At Mackney, co. Galway, aged 63, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. Gascoyne, and third dau. of the 
late Bishop of Tuam. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 14, Diana Phi- 
lippa Wynter, youngest dau. of the President 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

At Newnton-ho., Wilts., aged 46, Edw. Dug- 
dale Bucknall Estcourt, sixth son of the late T. 
Grimston Bucknall Estcourt, esq., of Estcourt, 
Gloucestershire, and youngest brother of the 
Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P. for 
the Northern Division of the county of Wilts. 

At Bute-house, Hammersmith, aged 58, Wm. 
Bird, esq., J.P. and D.L. for Middlesex. 

July 17. Aged 82, Adeliza Arabella, relict 
of Vice-Admiral James Katon. 

At Aberystwith, Isabella Susanna, wife of 
the Rev. Edw. Bulmer, Rector of Moreton-on- 
Lugg, Herefordshire. 

July 18. At his residence, Westbourne-terr., 
Hyde-park, aged 86, Col. Peter Dunbar, late 
of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Canterbury, aged 29, Capt. H. O. Munn, 
7th Royal Fusiliers. 

At Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire, Chas. Calde- 
cot, esq., Commander, R.N., of Follanby, co. 
Lincoln, youngest son of the late Thos. Calde- 
cot, esq., of Holton-hall, in the same county. 

At Shapwick Vicarage, Somerset, Susan, 
fourth dau. ofthe Rev. Giles Pugh, late Chap- 
lain at Naples. 

July 19. Catherine, wife of Lieut.-Col. Da- 
vies, of Withersdane-house, Wye, Kent. 

July 20. At Bournemouth, aged 72, the 
Dowager Countess Amherst. Her Ladyship 
was the eldest dau. of John Frederick, third 
Duke of Dorset, and married, first, August 5, 
1811, Other-Archer, sixth Earl of Plymouth, 
and secondly, June 25, 1839, Wm. Pitt, first 
Earl Amherst, but had no issue by either 
marriage. 

July 21. In London, aged 68, Everson Har- 
risson, esq., of Tolethorpe-hall, co. Rutland. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. John 
Hailes, late of the H.E.I1.C.S. 

July 22. In Upper Brook-st., aged 81, Laura, 
relict of Sir M. W. Ridley, bart. 

In Gloucester-cresc., Regent’s-pk., aged 79, 
Col. Fielding Browne, C.B. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, July 19, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 21. 
Hay, 37. Os. to 41. 10s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 4J. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 4d.to5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 21. 
. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
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Calves 
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COAL-MARKET, Jury 22. 
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